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Mills Hard Pressed to Fill Orders 


Makers of Finished Products Unable to Take Prompt Business—July Output of 
Ingots and Unfilled Tonnage of Corporation Reflect Trade Growth 
—Labor Situation Affects Ore Shipments 


VIDENCE of trade growth introduced last 
EK, week by the announced increase in pig iron 
production is further emphasized by the en- 
couraging gains in the output of steel ingots 
and unfilled tonnages of the United States Steel 
Corp. The July production of ingots surpassed that 
of June by 288,957 tons, exceeding the gain of June 
over May. Unfilled orders of the Corporation on 
July 31 amounted to 5,578,661 tons, an increase of 
685,806 over the total for June 30, appreciably top- 
ping the June advance over the last day figures for 
May. In view of these gratifying reports, the accel- 
erated improvement which began with the notable 
recovery of business in June, bids fair to continue 
the influence of labor unrest, which now 
menaces certain districts, is more generally felt by 
the industry. President Wilson’s stern rebuke to the 
striking shopmen has checked, temporarily at least, 
what promised to be an alarming development. 
Specifications against contracts in many lines of 
scmifinished and finished products are rapidly cut- 


unless 


ting down the opportunity for mills to accept orders 
for prompt delivery. New business, although far 
from being sensational, is of moderate volume and 
is featured by inquiries for export material. 

Valley sheet mills have sufficient or- 
ders to warrant steady operation into 
the fourth quarter. The failure of 
the leading Pittsburgh steelmaker to 
deviate from March 21 quotations is 
delaying a general upward move in prices. Orders 
are being booked in Pittsburgh at the rate of 25,000 
tons daily. Although the leading bar manufacturer 
in Pittsburgh is quoting steel bars at 2.35c base, 
talk of higher prices is heard. A Buffalo barmaker 
is reported to have advanced the price to a base 
of 2.40c, Pittsburgh. Structural awards show gains 
in all districts except Pittsburgh, where specifications 
are slow. In New York, inquiries are reported for 
4000 tons for the proposed Hotel Linnard and 20,000 
tons for the Tata Iron & Steel Co., India. Pipe and 
wire makers are well supplied with orders, the latter 
being virtually out of the market. It is reported 


Mills Are 
Sold Up 


that the railroad administration contemplates placing 
an order for 100,000 tons of standard rails. 

Brisk buying of pig iron is reported 
in various markets. From 5000 to 
10,000 tons of foundry iron was 
purchased by the Central Foundry 
Co. for delivery over the remainder 
of this year and the first half of 1920. ‘Important 
inquiries include 2000 tons for 1920 for the Essex 
Foundry Co., 7000 tons for the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., and amounts estimated from 
50,000 to 200,000 tons for export, including 10,000 
About 40,000 tons of foundry and 
nialleable iron were booked by two Buffalo interests 
during the week. Sales aggregating about 7500 tons 
are reported by New England dealers, and Philadel- 
phia reports sales of 2000 tons. In the Alabama 
district the Republic, Sloss-Sheffield and Woodward 
companies each are planning to blow in an addi- 
furnace this The price advances in 
suffalo, reported last week, have become general. 
No. 2X is quoted at $28 to $29; malleable, $27.25 
to $29; basic, $26.75 and No. 2 plain, $26.75 to $28. 
Export business for the first week 
of August equalled that for the last 
week of July. Agents of the Chilean 
government are negotiating for $50,- 
000,000 of railway supplies, contracts 
for some of which have been signed contingent upon 
a satisfactory credit arrangement. 

During the past week strikes by railroad shopmen 
impaired freight service in Chicago and northwestern 
points, and in New England. The activities of ship- 
pers and consumers in these districts were seriously 
hampered. Labor difficulties which curtailed produc- 
tion and had a sentimental effect on local sales were 
reported in Cincinnati, Cleveland and other cities. 
The most far-reaching manifestation of unrest ap- 
peared at the ore docks of Minnesota, where a 
strike of 17,000 railroad and dock workers tied up 
200 bulk freighters. Unless this situation is remedied 
within a few days, many furnaces and steel works de- 
pending on lake ore will be embarrassed next spring. 


Iron Prices 


Tend Upward 


tons for Italy. 


tional month. 


Good Sales 
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Production is the Cure 
|S gperns A. VANDERLIP’S epigram, “this is a 


country of economic illiterates,” was made 

several years ago, but the force of his remarks 
is being brought home more and more forcibly 
every day. A course in elementary economics 
should be a part of every public school curriculum. 
Every newspaper and editorial writer, every school 
teacher, every preacher and every other person 
whose duty it is to lead or teach others, should be 
compelled to pass an examination on this subject. 
In this country of equal political suffrage, where 
ignorance votes shoulder to shoulder with intelli- 
gence on matters of common importance, it is im- 
perative that the public have a deeper understand- 
ing of economic causes and effects. 

Recently the country viewed the spectacle of an 
organization of labor unions passing an ultimatum 
upon the government of the United States. The 
railroad brotherhoods want either more money or 
more commodities for their money, although they 
are already the highest paid class of labor. So the 
government is about to undertake an investigation. 
Legislators are railing against an impersonal, 
mysterious group of “profiteers” called “big busi- 
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ness” by some, “Wall Street” by others. The fact 
of the matter is that the real malefactor is not a 
person, or a corporation but a condition—inflation. 
The government printed a lot of money to pay its 


war expenses. Europe <cnt a lot of money over 
here for goods. There is about twice as much 
money in circulation now as before the war, but 
only the same amount of commodities is being 


produced, while we continue to feed a large part 
of Europe. The amount of money one draws per 
week or per month is comparative. It is the amount 
of commodities one with that that 
is important. 


can buy money 


The railroad brotherhoods hinted at the truth 
asked for a reduction in the living cost 


It is produc- 


when they 
as an alternative to increased wages. 
tion that counts. Now is the time when the country 
should be straining every nerve to produce all the 


goods possible to rehabilitate the world and to 


bring prices down. Meanwhile, the railroad shop- 
‘nen have gone on strike and the brotherhoods 
have set dates when they also will walk out and 


starve the public into submission if their demands 


are not granted. Some day the public will wake up. 





Give Hard Work Its Reward 


OUNDRIES, machine shops, toolmakers, in 
k fact users of iron and steel all over the coun- 
try have been effected by labor unrest. Strikes 
have and still are costing both workers and owners 
enormous sums and yet no general corrective move- 
ment is being made. Each owner or plant manager 
as the problem comes to his door handles his own 
case as best he can. 
As one manager 
exorbitant price which I have to pay my men, nor 
the short hours demanded, which is my worst 
trouble; it is the fact that a man will no longer 
work faithfully under The danger 
is not so much in the cost of an hour’s work as it 
is in the attitude of the worker during that hour. 
and laziness are creeping over the coun- 
all healthy and normal 
founded on hard 


said recently, “It is not the 


any conditions.” 


Arrogance 
try. All stable prosperity 
business—in the last analysis, is 
work. If we are going to work half as effectively 
as we used to and at the same time are 
demand twice our former comforts, then 
later we must starve, for regardless of money, 
and comfort cost hard work. 

What then is the solution? Many 
continually being suggested but these are nearly all 
theoretical and contain little of practical value. The 
labor unioris are powerful organizations and if 
rightly directed could correct the very faults they 
have brought about. Why not ask organized labor 
to adopt a system which will reward, instead of 
discourage, hard work? Could faction afford 
to overlook such a request if it were intelligently 
presented ? 


going to 
sooner or 
food 


reforms are 


any 











New Lines for Export 


F President Wilson’s plan to curtail the ex- 

portation of foodstuffs is carried out an im- 

portant change is likely to result in the foreigr 
trade of the United States. Such a move will 
not be without its benefits to the iron and steel in- 
dustry, inasmuch as metal products have been 
crowded off the outgoing ships by the heavy de- 
mand in Europe for food. The domestic economic 
crisis may contain some things which are of grave 
concern to our own citizens, but whatever drastic 
measures are adopted to meet that situation will 
not be without their compensation even in our 
foreign trade. 

European credits have been strained as evidenced 
by the decline in exchange rates. Such a decline 
has been brought about by the constant and pre- 
dominant exports from the United States to Eurcpe 
during the past five years. These exports have 
been primarily munitions and food during the period 
of belligerency and foodstuffs alone since the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Sales of essential machinery 
to enable the peoples of the devastated regions to 
produce have been hampered by the dollar selling at 
a premium. Any check placed upon the exportation 
of foods undoubtedly will broaden the opportunity 
to sell Europe machinery and the iron and steel 
products so greatly needed. 





Promoting the Thrift Habit 


ROMOTION of thrift among the masses is 
P classified by the United States government as 

one of the important steps in the rebirth of 
Europe. In a booklet issued by the council of na- 
tional defense outlining various measures proposed 
or in effect for reconstruction it is pointed out that 
one large firm in England has adopted a “new” 
method of paying its workers so as to encourage 
the habit of saving. Instead of paying the workers 
by means of checks, cash or currency, the firm has 
the amounts of their wages placed to their credit at a 
conveniently situated bank. The wage-earners are 
urged to draw out only sufficient money to pay their 
living expenses and to leave a certain amount of their 
wages in the bank. As a further incentive, the firm 
deposits a certain amount to the workers’ credit in 
addition to regular wages, the amount being gov- 
erned by the sum which they leave on deposit for a 
definite period. 


Experiences gained during the war caused many 
employers to revise their opinions regarding the value 
of thrift among workers. Years ago it was believed 
that the man who had no money could be depended 
upon to work hard to earn a living and that just 
as soon as he acquired a bank account his inde- 
pendence tended to unfit him for his work. Now it 





is perceived that the man who economizes and saves 
is the man on whom the most reliance can be placed; 
the man who can and does not save is careless in 
his habits and is likely to be a careless worker. 
The sale of Liberty bonds and thrift stamps did a 
great deal to encourage the instinct to lay aside a 
little for a rainy day, and employers have given 
considerable thought to fostering the habit. 

Now a movement has been started to “nationalize” 
the thrift habit, to systematize it and put it on a firm 
basis to increase the -individual wealth of the nation 
as the “baby bond” system increased the wealth of 
the French. A corporation has been formed with 
bankers, lawyers and financiers, as sponsors to sell 
“baby bonds.” This corporation is to deal with 
employers and provide a method whereby the em- 
ployers may extend the offer to employes. Employes 
would authorize employers to withhold from their 
pay envelopes certain amounts and credit them to 
their accounts. When $10 are saved a bond for 
that amount would be issued, and when 10 bond 
are accumulated a bond for $100 would be issued, .“ 
bearing interest. The method was explained recently 
to employes at one of the plants of the General 
Electric Co., and they, through their works council, 
decided to adopt it. This is an indication of the 
attitude employes may be expected to take with re- 
gard to constructive plans for the encouragement of 
thrift in view of the injunction of thoughtful bankers 
that the only way to overcome present high cost 
conditions is to save and produce more, the movement 
is highly important and timely. 





Crane Business Makes the Turn 
D cat in all likelihood will stand out in the an- 


nals of the electric crane industry as the turn- 

ing point to more normal conditions following 
the end of the world war. During the past month 
trading was more active by far than at any time 
this year, and the volume of business transacted 
compared most favorably with some of the more 
active months during the war. In three orders 
alone, more than 60 cranes were awarded, ranging 
in capacity from 3 to 250 tons, and the volume of 
smaller and miscellaneous business placed, it is be- 
lieved, will run well over that total. 

A significant feature of the business placed last 
month is the fact that two of the larger orders 
awarded were for government account. This does 
not throw much light upon the disposition of 
standard cranes already in the possession of the 
government. Nevertheless, it does lend strength 
to the belief that no serious hardship will be worked 
upon the industry by the cranes thus held. At the 
same time, there was sufficient business for private 
account to indicate most strongly that industry is 
beginning to take a new lease on life. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 474 AND 476 


Pig Iron 
i MMP. crecscrccecoce $27.95 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 29.35 
ST WE. Gécsbecdguesccces 25.75 
Basic, Pittsburgh ............- 27.15 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa...... 26.75 to 27.25 
Basic, Buffalo, furnace........... 26.75 
Maileabie, Pittsburgh .........-. 28.65 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace...... 27.25 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace....... 27.25 to 29.00 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa... 30.00 to 31.15 


FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
io. 2 Northern 
io. 2 Southern foundry 


$1.75 to 2.25 
1.75 to 2.25 
) 2X Eastern and Virginia.. 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 1X Eastern 2.75 and up 
io. 1 Chicago 2.25 to 2.75 


No. 2 foundry eastern . 1.75 to 2.25 


No, 1X, eastern — delivered Phila. .$30.50 to 31.50 
° 28.00 


No. 1 foundry, Chieago furnace. 

No. 2, foundry valley, Pittsburgh 28.15 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ......... 26.75 to 28.00 
No. 2 Northern, Boston ........ 31.90 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace. 27.25 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 26.75 
No. 2 foundry. Chicago furnace. 26.75 
No. 2 fdry., Chgo. fee., 1920 del 28. .75 


29.25 to 30.75 
29.35 to 30.85 
30.90 to 32.40 
28.00 to 29.00 
28.25 to 29.75 
28.35 to 29.85 


No. 2X, ecstern del., 

No. 2X, eastern, N. J. 
No. 2X eastern, Boston 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 
No, 2 foundry, del. Philadelphia... 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater.... 


No. 2 southern, Birmingham 26.75 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... 30.15 
No. 2 southern, Chicago 81.75 
No. 2 southern, Phila. ......... 33.25 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ...... 31.75 
No. 2 southern, Boston ........ 34.75 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis ...... 31.00 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace ....... 28.00 
Virginia, No. 2X, Philadelphia... . 32.10 
Virginia, No, 2X, Jersey City..... 32.40 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston......... 32.70 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh. ... 27.15 
Gray forge, Buffalo.............. 26.25 to 27.50 
Gray forge, eastern Pa..........- 28.00 to 29.00 
Silveries, 8%, furmace.......... 40.25 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago..... 44.05 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicag 44.05 
Low phos. standard, Phila....... ; 39.80 to 41.80 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace..... 35.00 
Low phos. standard, Pittsburgh. . 40.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chgo., last half $2.75 
Coke 
(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace ............ $4.00 to 4.50 
Connelisville foundry ............ 1.00 to 6.00 
Pocahontas furnace, nominal...... 5.75 to 6.00 
Pocahontas foundry, nominal...... 6.50 to 7.00 
New River foundry, nominal...... 7.50 to 8.00 
New River furnace, nominal...... 7.50 
Wise county furnace, nominal..... 5.75 to 6.00 
Wise county foundry, nominal.... 6.50to 7.50 
Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, de- 
livered producers’ price....... $110.00 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, 
English c.if. Atlantic ports. 105.00 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- 
et ee ec hGe nce 33.00 te 35.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot 
and contract, delivered ..... 80.00 to 90.00 
Ferrotungsten, standard, per 
pound contained, furnace... .. 1.10te 1.20 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 per cent 
chromium, 4 to 6 per cent 
carbon, per pound contained, 
SE ED. wnasbésbéeces $2 to 34 cents 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 40 per 
cent, per pound, maker’s fur- 
SM ia edn dagdmedvicts 44ép's $6.50 to $7.00 
Ferro carbon-titanium, carloads. 
plant, per net ton. 200.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 49.75 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent 53.05 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 56.35 


Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and 
New Straitsville, 0. 


Semifinished Material 


$38.50 


Open-hearth, Philadelphia ...... 42.50 
QOpen-hearth, Philadelphia ....... 38.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 38.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 38.50 
Forging, Pittsburgh ...........- 51.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .......... 55.00 
SHEET BARS 
Open-heath, Pittsbugh .......... $42.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 42.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 42.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 42.00 
ng 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... 89.00 to 41.00 
WIRE RODS "AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ......... 52.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.45¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.65¢ 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 
(In cents per ) 
Structural shapes, twee. 2.45¢ 
Structural shapes, ——: 2.695¢ 
Structural shapes, New York. 2.72¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago ..... 2.72¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.65¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.92¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.895¢ 
Tank plates, New York ........ 2.92¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh...... 2.75¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago........ 2.62¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York..... 2.62¢ 
Rars. soft steel, Philadelphia .. 2.595¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila........ 2. 595¢ to 2.745¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ..... 2.62¢ 
Rar iron, common, Cleveland ... 2.52¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York.... 2.62c¢ to 2.77¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Pittsburgh... 3.00¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 2.35¢ to 2.50¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago....... 2.55¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill.... $45.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill.. 47.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis... 38.00 to 40.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 38.00 to 40.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 2.75¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base....... 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill..... $2.10 to 2.45 
Spikes, railroad. Pittsburgh... .. 3.35¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh......... 4.50¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago........... 4.62¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago.......... 3.62¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago............ 2.75¢ to 2.90¢ 


Wire Products 


(10 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers 5¢ more) 





Wire nails, Pittsburgh........... 3.25¢ to 3.50¢ 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh........... 3.00¢ to 3.10¢ 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh....... 3.70¢ to 3.80¢ 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts...... 3.40¢ to 3.50¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized. Pitts.... 4.10¢ to 4.20c 
Cut’ nails, Pittsburgh Le.l..... 5.025¢ 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 2.85¢ to 3.10¢ 
Market Report Index 
PaGe 
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Semifinished Steel ......... 411 
Pn «ittuweptectdvcceed ee 411 


Cars, and Track Materials... 412 


OT SRE eS ee 412 
Nuts, Bolts and Rivets...... 412 
GEE: cn ine acvhtintin <4 413 
SI SRA Nes a cke es ae oncoms 413 
Structural Shapes ......... 414 
Merchant and Cast Pipe.... 415 
CAs noc o> cue vas Woke ee < 415 
STE Ee TEE 415 
SIE. 5.5 cule seme 416 
MEE NOE vnc ccvadevec 417 
Nonferrous Markets ....... 418 
Coke By-Products ......... 451 
Machine Tools ............ 452 











Polished staples, Pittsburgh...... 3.40¢ to 3.50¢ 
Galvanized | staples, Pittsburgh... .. 4.10¢ to 4.20¢ 
hain, Piling, Strip Steel 
(In cents per pas 


Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.. 6.50¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh. . 2.55¢ 
Culd rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 5.65c. 
Sheets 
(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 4.35¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.62¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 4.35¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 5.70¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 5.70¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 5.97e¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 3.55¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 3.55¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 3.82¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. ..... 3.795¢ 
Full sheet schedule page 1588. 
Tin Plate 
(Per 100 lb. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitis...... $7.00 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
Black Galv. 


Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt, steel....... 57% 44 
% to 3 in., butt, fron........ 39% 23% 

Full pipe schedule page 1588. 

Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, 1. c¢ 1........ 40% 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1.......... 16 


Full tube schedule page 1588. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 
Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B. 


ON EE EP ae $56.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago...... 53.80 
Four-inch, New York..........- 55.70 
Six-inch and over, N. Y......... 52.70 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 51.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham. . 48.00 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting. 


Hoops, Pittsburgh ...........+. 
DORER, ED cccoscccoccee ose 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 

stamping quality ............ 3.30¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads......... 28 off list 
Cotton ties, lots of 1000 to 3000 bundles, 

$1.75 per bundle, mill. 
Cotton ties, 3000 bundles and over, $1.73 per 

bundle. 

Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh... .. 3.90¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh......... 4.00¢ 
Rivets ys in. and smaller Pitts... 60-10-5 of 
Nuts and Bolts 
(Prices f. o. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
Dee GE 26s ou cdedsedovccce. 50-10 off 
Dn sicneheneberes6se wes 50 off 
RS eer TT ee 40—5 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, bot pressed nuts) 

Pe SON ic cccc cementite seece 60 off 
Pr. Ce . sasWhawde es de eeneee'c 50-10 off 
Se ee MO a6 6p. a4o0k0 680-0 6 45—5 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts % in. and larger...... , 70 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 

nuts + in. and smaller....... 75—5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws. . 60 off 

UTS 

Hot pressed, square blank............ 3.10¢ of 
Hot pressed, square tapped........... 2.85¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank........... $.10¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped.......... 2.85¢ off 
Cold pressed, square tapped.......... 3.00¢ off 
Cold pressed, square blank............ 3.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank.......... 3.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped.......... 3.00¢ off 
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Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 








A prices Prices Average prices 

Aug. 13, July, May, August, Aug. 18, July May, August, 

ivl9 1919 1919 1918 1919 1919 1919 1918 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh... $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $36.60 DU Se, ls whe Secscnccceees $2.52 $2.52 $2.52 $3.64 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh... 27.15 27.15 27.15 33.40 Iron bars, Chicago mill............. 2.62 3.62 2.50 3.50 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh......... 28.15 28.15 28.15 34.40 le ee a 2.72 2.72 2.72 3.27 
*No,. 2 Foundry. Chicago, furnmace.... 26.75 26.75 26.75 33.00 COE, PD cen cccacsevcesese 2.45 2.45 2.45 3.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago..... 32.75 31.75 31.75 37.70 Beams. Philadelphia ............... 2.695 2.695 2.695 4,914 
setae GE... scccechdenase 27.25 28.6 28.65 34.90 Tank plates, Pittsburgh............. 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.25 
Malleable, Chicago .......seseeeees 27.25 27.2! 17.25 33.50 TONE GE Tis cbvccceccesaes 2.92 2.92 2.92 3.52 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 26.75 25.00 26.25 33.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia.......... 2.805 , 895 2.895 10.164 
*southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 26.75 26.75 26.75 33.00 Sheets, bik., No. 28. Pittsburgh..... 4.35 4.31 1.35 5.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 27.00 26.50 28.80 51.00 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 3.55 51 3.55 4.25 
®°No. 2X, Virginia, furmace......... 28.00 26.50 17.50 51.90 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh... . 5.70 ».71 5.70 6.25 
*No. 2X. evstern del, Philadelph'a. 29.75 29.50 30.10 53.40 Wie malls. PIRGRUER. ..ccccccceses 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 110.00 111.00 139.00 250.004 Connellsville furnice coke 4.00 4.00 3.72 6.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh......... 38.50 $7.30 38.50 47.50 Connellsville foundry coke. . 5.5 1.90 4.35 7.00 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh...... 42.00 10.80 42.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.... 21.50 19.90 15.45 29.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh.... 42.00 40.80 42.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. . 20.00 18.85 15.30 $2.80 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh....... 38.50 37.30 38.50 7.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 21.00 19.40 15.40 29.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.............+. 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.90 No. 1 wrournt, esstern Pennsylvania 27.50 24.70 21.90 46.24 
Steel bars, Chicago..........---5+: 2.42 2.62 2.62 3.17 No. 1 wrought, Chicago............ 23.50 21.20 17.05 33.50 
Iron bars, Philadelphia.............. 2.595 2.595 2.595 4.914 Rerolling rails, Chicago............ 28.50 21.70 17.45 14.00 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon, *%*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 70 per cent. 























Iron Prices Follow Upward Tren 


Recent Advances Are Firmly Established and Prices Stiffen in All Selling Centers 
—Markets Gaining Strength in Mid-West and East While 
Prices in South Are Hazy 





New York, Aug. 11.—Brisk buying furnace, for 1:75 to 2.25 silicon and tonnage in the neighborhood of $40 
of pig iron has featured the past $28.25, for 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon at the furnace. Some of the copper 
week in this district. Although less on attractive business However, it free, low phosphorus iron at Burn 
spectacular than in previous weeks, does not seem possible to shade these ham, Pa. which recently was sold by 
the single tonnages closed comprised figures In addition to the action the ordnance department has been 
a large total. The most important noted a weck ago by one large Buffalo offered at resale at $33 delivered to 
transaction involved 5000 to 10,000 maker in advancing, a second Buffalo a western Pennsylvania point. Busi 
tons of foundry purchased by the furnace has advanced its prices and ness of the past week in this dis- 
Central Foundry Co., for delivery over now has a minimum figure of $28, trict included a sale of several thou- 
the remainder of this year and the buffalo, on 1.75 to 2.25 silicon foundry. sand tons of basic by a Buffalo maker 
first half of 1920. Because of the de- Virginia iron continues to be had at at higher than $25.75, Buffalo 
ferred delivery of this iron not many $26.75, furnace, on 1.75 to 2.25 silicon : : 
furnaces quoted. Among current in- foundry, with the usual differentials. Price Tendency is Upward 
quiries is one for 2000 tons for first A number of Virginia furnaces are Boston, Aug. 11—Pig iron prices 
half of 1920 shipment to the Essex handicapped in making shipments by for New England delivery continue 
Foundry, Newark, N. J. The Worth- reason of the embargo on the Chesa- to advance and although some fur- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp. has peake & Ohio railroad. Incidentally, naces are selling at the old prices, by 
purchased most of the 7000 tons for all furnaces are unable to ship into far the larger proportion have estab- 
this vear and first half for which it New England at this time owing to lished definite schedules above the 
recently inquired, but still wants some the embargo duc to the strike of shop- $28 Buffalo basis for No. 2X Eastern 
miscellaneous lots In addition to men on New England roads. On (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) iron. Some of 
domestic business in foundry there is central Pennsylvania foundry, the the larger Buffalo furnaces have ad- 
a fair amount of foreign business. minimum now appears to be $28 furnace vanced to $29 for the balance of the 
Sales of foundry to the United King- on 1.75 to 2.25 silicon foundry. A year. The Donner Steel Co. has es- 
dom during the past week involved southern furnace has increased its. tablished a price of $29.50 for the 
several thousand tons. Live inquiries prices to $27.50, Birmingham, on 1.75 2.25 to 2.75 silicon iron and $30.50 for 

75 


Italy aggregate 10,000 tons of 
which 1000 tons are on the point of 
being closed. Current export in- 
quiries involve asgood many indefinite 


from 


tonnages, and it is estimated that all 
the way from 50,000 to 200,000 tons 
are involved but no one has any idea 
how much of this inquiry will be 
closed. Prices show a_ materially 
strengthening tone. One eastern 
Pennsylvania interest advanced its 
prices by $1 last Friday night and 
since then has sold several, thousand 


tons of foundry at its new figures, $30, 
furnace, for 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon 
and $29, furnace, for .1.75 to 2.25 
silicon. Several eastern Pennsylvania 
makers are holding to approximately 
the same level. It continues possible, 
however, to obtain eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron at as low as $27.25, 


to 2.25 silicon, $28.60 on 2.25 to 2 
silicon, $29.75 on 2.75 to 3.25 silic 
and $30.80 on 3.25 to silicon. A 
western Pennsylvania maker has sold 
a few thousand tons of foundry in the 
east during the past week at $28 fur- 
nace for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, and 
since has advanced his price $l. A 
western Pennsylvania maker has sold 
malleable in the east at $28, furnace 
\ Virginia maker which recently with- 
drew from .the market after consider- 
able selling again has some tonnage 
to sell for the next 30 to 60 days, but 
ig not offering generally; its price now 
is $29, furmace, for 2.25 to 2.75 per 
cent York state, copper 


— 
949 


silicon. New 
free, low. phospliorus pig iron now is 
being held;@at $35. to $38, furnace, de- 
pendingon the (quality... A Tennessee 
maker. of this grade has sold some 


the 2.75 to 3.25 silicon iron 
ham and Virginia furnaces are still 
reluctant to come into the market 
except for immediate delivery and for 
special analysis iron. One southern 
furnace is understood to be entertain- 
irg a proposition to store a consider- 
able tonnage for a New England con- 
sumer, payment to be made on basis 
of present prices with additional 
charge for storage The Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. and the Brooke Iron Co. 
have each had representatives can- 
vassing the New England consumers 
They have been offering No. 2X East- 
ern (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) for delivery 
for balance of the year and first quar- 
ter of next year at $28 furnace. Both 
of these furnaces have a $2.90 freight 
rate to points in this territory and 
their delivered price of $30.90 is lower 


Birming 
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than has been reported for any other 
furnaces with the exception perhaps 
of the Crane Co. order in Connecti- 
cut. Although many dealers report 
uiet conditions there has been evi- 
yl in the orders placed during the 
past week of the start of a new year 
buying movement. A. Massachusetts 
machine manufacturer bought 3000 
tons of 2.75 to 3.25 silicon iron at 
$29.75 for the balance of the year and 
for first quarter 1920 delivery. A 
Boston consumer bought 500 tons of 
No. 2X Virginia (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
at $29 at the furnace which, with the 
$4.70 freight rate, means $33.70 deliv- 
ered. This was for next 60-day de- 
livery. A central Massachusetts con- 
sumer bought 4000 tons of northern 
iron during the week, which is under- 
stood to have been placed with sev- 
eral furnaces. The same consumer is 
contemplating the purchase of some 
southern iron for mixture purposes. 
In spite of the decrease in the usual 
run of small tonnage business many 
inquiries for balance of the year and 
first quarter of next year are out. 
A Rhode Island consumer is asking 
fer 1000 to 1500 tons of malleable and 
a Boston consumer wants 400 tons 
of malleable. A St. John’s, N. B., 
foundry has requested quotations on 
300 tons of foundry iron. Other con- 
sumers in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts are asking for from 1000 to 
2000-ton quotations for the first half 
of 1920. A local foundry received 
seven replies in answer to an inquiry 
covering 1000 tons for first half of 
1920 delivery and the prices quoted 
showed a spread: of over $2 a ton. 
The estimated total of pig iron sales 
handled during the past week by New 
England dealers is 5500 tons. 


Consumers Fear Higher Prices 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Considerable 
uneasiness appears to exist among 
consumers of foundry iron as to the 
future course of prices, for while the 
market as a whole must be said to be 
rather dull, some business is being 
done every day in foundry iron and 
inquiries, not a few of which are for 
first half of 1920 delivery, are fairly 
uumerous. Some foundry interests 
actually have come to believe that a 
price of $35 is possible and at least 
one case is known where it was neces- 
Sary to assure an insistent buyer that 
his requirement would be entered as 
soon as the producer had opened his 
books for the period. Makers of 
foundry iron serving this territory are 
well booked over the remainder of this 
year and since considerable uncer- 
tainty exists with regard to labor, and 
fuel.and oil supplies, not to mention 
the possibility of railroad rate ad- 
vances and of transportation diffi- 
culties during the winter, they are dis- 
couraging 1920 business. A Pittsburgh 
district maker recently took 10,000 
tons of iron for last quarter delivery. 
A small part of this purchase was 
malleable, but the bulk of it was 
foundry grade. the business being 
taken at full prices. The Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. has closed for 4000 
tons of foundry for last quarter ship- 
ment for its Allegheny and New 
Brighton, Pa., plants, paying the full 
market base ot $26.75 furnace for No. 
2 foundry. This company also bought 
a small tonnage for its Louisville, Ky., 
plant, paying $26.75 Birmingham, for 
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regular No. 2 grade. Several pro- 
ducers are reported to be well sold 
up on foundry iron and to have strong 
price ideas. A small sale of No. 2X 
foundry (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) is re- 
ported to a western Pennsylvania 
melter at $28.50, a premium of 50 
cents a ton over the regular base. A 
sale of 3000 tons of No. 2 foundry is 
reported for last quarter shipment at 
$26.25 and a smaller lot of the same 
grade, delivery of which runs _ into 
1920, brought a premium of about 75 
cents a ton. A small lot of malleable 
for early 1920 delivery recently 
changed hands at $1 a ton above the 
regular market on this grade, or $28.25 
furnace. Outside of a sale of 1500 
tons of standard bessemer for last 
quarter delivery, no important sales of 
the steelmaking grades have been 
made. It is said that concessions from 
$25.75 furnace were made on some of 
the recent big bookings of basic iron. 
Only two of the Shenango valley mer- 
chant furnaces now are idle, the Claire 
and Ella, operated by E. W. Mudge 
& Co., Pittsburgh, and they will be 
lighted early next month. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. still has 46 of its 59 
stacks in blast but expects to blow 
in four more in the course of the next 
two months. 


Chicago Demand Holds 


Chicago, Aug. 12.—Although north- 
ern producers of pig iron are prac- 
tically sold to the extent of pro- 
duction for the remainder of 1919, in- 
quiry continues and selling is being 
done as far as circumstances will per- 
mit. Some instances have occurred in- 
dicating that regular customers are 
being given preference and that sell- 
ing is being done judiciously with re- 
spect to possibilities of delivery. Al- 
though the strike of railroad shop- 
men is interfering with shipments, it 
has been possible to keep foundries 
supplied with both pig iron and coke 
so that up to this time no curtailment 
of melt has taken place from this 


cause. Inquiry now current is not 
heavy, largely due to the fact that 
selling is done mostly without in- 
quiries being considered more than 
a day or two. This makes a rapid 
market. Of iron now on contract by 


far the greater part is gray iron and 
malleable, with basic in fairly light 
tonnage. Most southern makers are 
now quoting $1 higher on last half 
delivery, $27.75, Birmingham. The 
American Radiator Co. recently closed 
for 4090 tons of southern iron for its 
Birmingham plant. Some sellers have 
found a better demand for spot iron, 
possibly dictated by the possibility of 
the railroad situation limiting ship- 
ments on older contracts. Lake Su- 
perior charcoal makers have advanced 
1920 deliveries $2 and are also quoting 
$1 over the former schedule for 1919 
delivery. Comparatively little iron is 
available for this year’s shipment and 
only occasional lots are being booked. 


Buffalo Advance Now General 


Buffalo, Aug. 12—Advances in the 
prices of pig iron have left the March 
21 schedule far behind, and Buffalo 
furnaces now quote the following: 
Basic, $26.75; No. 2 plain, $26.75 to 
$28; gray forge, $26.75 to $27.50: 
malleable, $27.25 to $29; No. 2X, $28 
to $29. Buffalo furnaces have booked 
during the past week not less than 
40,000 tons of iron, and possibly 50,- 
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000. Delivery will be made in the 
last half except for five small tonnages 
which wete booked for 1920. One fur- 
nace booked 20,000 tons, most of which 
is foundry and the remainder malle- 
able, while another furnace booked 20,- 
000 tons. Advance in prices does not 
seem to affect buying. Orders are being 
placed at a faster rate than producers 
can handle. 


Marks Time in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Aug. 11—The southern 
price situation is somewhat hazy. 
There is practically no prompt iron 
to be had in the Birmingham dis- 
trict, and for that reason sales are 
now confined to some odd lots of off 
iron that the furnaces wish to get 
off their hands. Most of the iron 
sold has been above the schedule all 
the way from 50c to $1 a ton. One 
southern interest has advanced to 
$27.50, Birmingham basis (silicon 1.75 
to 2.25), and has sold a little iron 
for nearby shipment at this figure. 
Another furnace has established $28 
as its minimum, and even higher fig- 
ures are asked for last quarter busi- 
ness. Northern foundry iron is very 
quiet but no formal advance has been 
made by all producers in southern 
Ohio. A little northern iron has been 
disposed of for first quarter  ship- 
ment at the old price of $26.75, Iron- 
ton, but it is understood that all 
quotations for that delivery have now 
been withdrawn. 

The silvery iron situation is becom- 
ing more acute. The Jackson county, 
Ohio, furnaces are not able either to 
repair their idle furnaces or to load 
out much iron that they have piled 
and which is due on old contracts. 
No indications are in sight as to any 
early settlement of the labor diffi- 
culties now existing in that district. 
It is stated that -the St. Louis in- 
quiries for basic are still unclosed. 
Malleable is very quiet and no in- 
quiries are out for any delivery. The 
market all the way through may be 
characterized as a waiting one. Vir- 
ginia furnaces have advanced prices to 
a point that makes it temporarily im- 
possible for them to get any business 
around here. 


Book More Orders for First Quarter 


St. Louis, Aug. 11—The past week 
has not developed any great increase 
in buying in the St. Louis territory, 
so far as pig iron is concerned, but 
sales have been satisfactory. A num- 
ber of small orders have been placed 
by foundries who two or three months 
ago estimated they had enough iron 
under contract to take care of their 
needs during the third quarter, all of 
which indicates an increase in busi- 
ness. There is some buying being 
done for the last quarter and first 
quarter of next year. The market 
seems to be holding firm on a basis 
$26.75 for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, differ- 
entials being maintained on higher 
grades. 


Southern Market Gains Strength 


sirmingham, Ala., Aug. 12.—The 
southern pig iron market is showing 
strength, and an advance in prices has 
not interfered with spot selling. The 
aggregate of the business is good. 
With a basis of $27.75 for No. 2 
foundry (1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon) 
all quotations are firm. Iron of 
special analysis has been sold at 
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higher prices. Furnace companies are 
making no effort to sell through the 
fourth quarter, although one company 
has made a tentative offer to take on 


a little tonnage at $28.75. Inquiries 
for iron for 1920 delivery are still 
unheeded. Furnace operations § are 


being increased, 23 furnaces now mak- 
ing iron in Alabama. The Republic, 
Sloss-Sheffield and Woodward com- 
panies are each planning to blow in 
another furnace this month. 


Market Strong in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Aug. 12.—The pig iron 


market here continues to reflect a 
strengthening tone. Furnaces gen- 
erally are asking higher prices than 
before while $27.25 eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace on No. 2 plain and 
$28.25 om No. 2X are the minimum. 
These figures are exceptional and a 


large part of current business is going 
at higher prices. The leading cast 
iron pipe maker continues in the mar- 
ket. A Delaware river shipbuilder 
bought 1600 tons and several other 
nearby consumers bought around 1000 
tons each. While business of the 
week reached a fair total it was much 
less than in preceding weeks. Sev- 
eral eastern Pennsylvania makers now 
are practically out of the market. 
Sales of the week included about 2000 
tons. Virginia foundry iron is quoted 
mainly at $28 furnace for No. 2 plain 
and $29 for No. 2X but Virginia iron 
continues to be held at $26.75 furnace 
for No. 2 plain by an interest which 
sells mainly high manganese in this 
district. Prices on central Pennsyi- 
vania iron, considering freight rates, 
now are considerably higher delivered 
in east than eastern Pennsylvania iron. 

Several thousand tons of copper 
free low phosphorus iron sold at $35 
eastern furnace to average up with 
tonnage due on high priced contracts 
but regular quotations on this grade 
now are $36 to $38 furnace, depend- 
ing on analysis. Copper bearing low 
phosphorus iron continues at $35 east- 
ern furnace and this price has been 
quoted on western inquiries for about 
2500 tons but without getting the 
business. 


Ore Sales Light 


All New Business Being Taken Sub- 
ject to Delay Through Strike 


Cleveland, Aug. 11.—Current sales 
or ore are much less than during the 
preceding week, when 250,000 tons 
were sold. One company has recevied 
several orders aggregating about 75,- 
000 tons, while another reports having 
received orders for about 60,000. Most 
of the business done was for rounding 
out tonnages previously placed. All 
new orders are being taken subject to 
possible delays caused by the strike 
of railroad shopmen and dock workers 


at the upper lake ports. An account 
of the strike will be found on page 
446 of this issue of Tue Iron Trape 
Review. 


Up to Aug. 1, Lake Erie docks handled 
18,496,231 tons of ore, compared with 
21,896,414 tons up to the same period in 
1918. On Aug. 1, 1919, the docks were 
holding 7,069,893 tons, and on the same 
day in 1918, 7,228,721 tons. Receipts in 
July amounted to 7,090,666, as compared 
with 8,311, 629 in the same month last 
year. 
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Foundry Coke Marked Up 


Price Range of $5.25 to $6 Now $1.50 Above Furnace Grade 
—Market For Latter Fuel Shows Strength 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—An unusually 
wide spread now exists between the 
prices of foundry and furnace grades 
of coke. At one time this year the 
difference between the two grades was 
but 75 cents per ton, and during the 
period of government control the 
premium was limited to $1 a _ ton. 
Now it is at least $1.50, and it is 
claimed that spot sales of selected 
72-hour fuel have been made as high 
as $6, ovens, or $2 a ton above’ the 


present spot price of furnace coke. 
Several conditions contribute to the 
situation. Unsettled labor conditions 


have created fear of a shortage among 
consumers and they have been buying 
for stock. Most producers of found- 
ry coke are well sold for the remain- 
der of the year and are quoting ex- 
treme prices for the purpose of dis- 
couraging buying. It is claimed, also, 
that producing costs warrant a larger 
premium than formerly, as fuel suit- 
able for foundries cannot be handled 
by machinery and hand labor is scarce 
and costly. A range of $5.25 to $6 
ovens will cover the present market 
in foundry coke, but both prices are 
extreme and $5.50 to $5.75 are the 
bases of most business. The con- 
tract market on this grade is nominal 
in the lack of new business, the range 
being on contracts in effect. The mar- 
ket for furnace coke has strengthened, 


$4 being a general base of spot 
sales. Efforts have been made to 
get the price up to $4.25, but no 
direct business to speak of between 
producers and consumers has been 
done at better than $4. The accumu- 
lation of loaded cars still is large 
in the Connellsville region, but the 
larger operators have been able to 


reduce their stocks by applying some 
of them against contracts and ship- 
ping coal, which is in strong demand. 
Sales of third quarter gas and cok- 
ing coal are reported as high as 
$3.25 and $3.50, while for mine-run 
grades $2.50 and even higher has been 
obtained. Figuring that it takes about 
1% tons of coal to produce a ton 
of coke, these prices make coal ship- 
ments extremely attractive. Produc- 
tion of coke in the Connellsville _re- 
gion for the week ended Aug. 2 is 
estimated by the Connellsville Courier 
to have been 209,100 tons, compared 
with 190,025 tons in the previous 
week. 


Consider Flat Rate 


Boston, Aug. 11—Foundry coke is 
now at $10.40 delivered to New Eng- 
land points for all new business cov- 
ering balance of the year. This ad- 
vance in price follows similar action 
on the part of by-product producers 
in the Middle West. The first of 
August the local producer announced 
a price of $9.90 governing August de- 
livery on existing sliding scale con- 
tracts. This price still continues but 
no new contracts will be taken at any- 
thing below the $10.40 price. The 
sliding scale contracts have been sub- 
ject to much criticism on the part of 


consumers and it is doubtful if this 
form of contract will be continued 
after those now in effect have expired. 
Eastern by-product producers met in 
New York last week for the purpose 
of discussing the policies and inter- 
ests of the by-product industry. It is 
understood that the question of a flat 
price to govern the entire year of 
1920 was considered and that there is 
a possibility of booking all by-product 
business on such a basis, independent 


of Connellsville market fluctuations. 
Sell Coke for Export 
New York, Aug. 11.—An unusual 


feature of the coke market is the sale 
of fair tonnages of by-product coke 
for export. One cargo of 1150 tons 
of by-product foundry coke left Balti- 
more during the past week for Italy 


and another of 1500 tons left for 
South America. This coke was sold 
by the northern New. Jersey maker. 


There is a likelihood that considerable 
inquiry now pending will be closed. 
The northern New Jersey maker has 
advanced its price on _ by-product 
foundry coke to $6, Connellsville, 
which is equivalent to $9.10, delivered 


at Newark and other northern New 
Jersey points. 

The principal interest in the coke 
market at present from a domestic 


standpoint is the desire of consumers 
to obtain deliveries on contracts. Con- 
sumers in New England, particularly, 
are worried by reason of the general 
embargo on the New England roads. 
\ sale of 3000 tons of beehive fur- 
nace coke was reported here during 
the past week. Among new inquiries 
is one for 3000 tons of foundry coke 
for Mexico. 


Good Demand for Coke 


Cincinnati, Aug. 12.—Prices of coke 
are. stiffening. Both furnace and 
foundry coke is in good demand but 
the supply of labor is short and pro- 
duction costs are said to be advanc- 
ing. The growing scarcity of cars is 
giving concern. Where the fuel can 
be loaded promptly it generally brings 
a premium, as for instance a little 
spot shipment Connellsville furnace 
coke brought $4.50 per ton at oven 
last week. Foundry grades range 
from $6 to $6.50. Wise county found- 
ry coke is also scarce and is held 
at $7.50. New River foundry coke 
readily brings $8, when any of the 
fuel is to be had. 


St. Louis Market Gains Strength 


11.—The coke mar- 
ket is stronger, one of the largest 
producers of the merchant foundry 
grade in the Connellsville district hav- 
ing withdrawn. This does not mean 
that this interest is sold up, but in- 
dicates that when it opens its books 
for an additional tonnage it will de 
at an advanced price, not less thar 
50c per ton over previous quotations. 
Better grades of Connellsville foundry 
are being quoted at $6 per net ton, 
f.o.b. ovens, prompt and future ship- 
ment. 


St. Louis, Aug. 
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Scrap Market is Unsettled 


Business Good in East But Mid West Markets Show Weak- 
ness—Labor and Rail Troubles Affect Sales 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP 


Aug. 11—The Pittsburgh 
made their debut in the 
local scrap market during the past 
week and although reports in other 
districts indicate a slight weakening 
in heavy melting steel all sales for 
Pittsburgh delivery were made at 
good prices. One dealer sold 3000 
tons of heavy melting steel at $22 de- 
livered Pittsburgh, and other sales 
ranged from $21 to $22.50 for the 
same delivery point. The total of 
sales to steelmakers during the week 
is thought to have passed the 6000- 


Boston, 
steelmakers 


ton mark in this territory. Conditions 
among local foundries are decidedly 
cheerful. The Worcester foundries 


are now all on an operating basis and 
orders from these for scrap have been 
prominent among the weck’s sales for 
local consumption. No. 1 machinery 
has been particularly active and is 
quotable for spot delivery at $27 with 
$28 being paid in several instances 
for future use. Almost all grades of 
scrap are tightening up and many 
dealers report orders which they are 
unable to cover. Rerolling rails have 
advanced to $23 delivered to con- 
sumers and slight advances are re- 
ported for other grades. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is selling to dealers as low 
as $15 but higher prices are reported 
in some instances. A report reaches 
this market of shading in heavy melt- 
ing in the eastern Pennsylvania dis- 
trict; some steelmakers being known 
to have bought at a $1 concession on 
the usual price. 


Tie-up Weakens Market 


Philadelphia, Aug. 12.—The labor 
situation.and especially the tie-up on 
some railroads has somewhat weak- 
ened the scrap market, especially steel. 
There have been some transactions in 
steel between dealers at around $1 
less than prices dealers were quoting 
a week ago. However, several buyers 
are reported as ready to place ton- 
nages of steel at the old level of $20. 
The greatest activity during the week 
has been in cupola scrap which now 
is bringing from $25 to $26 for No. 1 
cupola cast. At least two interests 
bought heavily of stove plate and 
grate bars, the former now bringing 
from $20 to $21 and the latter from 
$18.50 to $19.50. 


Business Good in East 


New York, Aug. 11.—Although con- 
sumers in the Pittsburgh district have 
withdrawn from the local market for 
heavy melting steel, a good demand 
for this material continues to come 
out from eastern Pennsylvania. The 
heaviest buyer in this latter territory 
is the Bethlehem Steel Co., which is 
purchasing heavy melting steel at 
around $15.35, f.0.b.. New York. Good 
tonnages are also going to Coatesville, 
Pa., with the result that the local 
market on heavy melting stee! may 
be quoted around $15.35 to $16.50, 
f.o.b., New York, according to the 
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mill requiring shipment. A fair 
volume of buying of clean cast bor- 
ings also is in evidence, and during 
the past few days, quotations have 
advanced to $11.50 and $12, f.0.b., New 
York. No. 1 railroad wrought, as a 
result of an improved amount of buy- 
ing, has moved upward to $22 and 
$22.50, a gain of about 50c. While the 
labor situation is thought to have 
been the cause for the temporary 
withdrawal of the Pittsburgh con- 
sumers from the local market, this 
factor has not greatly lessened activ- 
ities of easterners. There is however, 
a tendency among buyers to move 
more slowly. 


Dullness Weakens Prices 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Declines of 
$1 a ton, and in some cases more, 
have occurred in prices of scrap iron 
and steel. Steel mills not only have 
fairly liberal supplies, but also are 
inclined to stay out of the market 
until the labor situation clears up. 
Heavy melting steel, which recently 
sold at $22 to $22.50, delivered Pitts- 
burgh, and even slightly higher on 
some purchases made in the East now 
is not quotable at higher than $21.50. 
No sales have been made lately. 
Dealers did not sell that which came 
into their hands recently, and since 
some of them have to move it they 
probably would not refuse $21. Bun- 
dled and compressed sheets will not 


bring within a dollar a ton of the 
prices at which they recently sold, 
and dealers also have modified their 


other kinds of steel- 
mill material. Low phosphorus scrap 
is scarce, but neither this fact nor 
the high prices which have been ob- 
tained recently on government hold- 
ings of shell steel has been sufficient 
to sustain prices. A Pittsburgh steel 
company recently took a good-sized 
tonnage of shell steel, for which it 
paid $24.50, delivered Pittsburgh. Re- 
rolling rails are lower for want of 
demand, users being well protected 
against their immediate requirements 
and now out of the market. 


Strike Talk Affects Market 
Buffalo, 


price ideas on 


12.—Railroad strike 
talk has resulted in depressing the 
scrap market. Dealers feel present 
conditions are but temporary, although 
speculators received a shock. Ship- 
ments are being made in good volume 
against previous orders, and there has 
been no break in prices. Dealers be- 
lieve that renewed demand for heavy 
melting steel will be experienced soon. 


Cleveland Market Weaker 


Cleveland, Aug. 12.—For the first 
time in months scrap iron and_ steel 
prices here have been reduced. The 
market is decidedly weaker, but ap- 
parenffy not dangerously so for deal- 
ers. Continued refusal of the larger 
consumers to buy, high-cost agitation 
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and the expected slowing up follow- 
ing the long rise are blamed for the 
reaction. Dealers, however, see the 
slump one of only a few weeks’ dura- 
tion. Pig iron and steel are moving 
fast and demand is heavy, so scrap 
will reflect the continued prosperity 
of the entire industry as soon as it 
recovers its footing, they claim. One 
of the largest users of heavy melting 
steel is reported having bought a ton- 
nage of heavy melting steel, believed 
to be in the neighborhood of 50,000 
tons, from a large yard interest. The 
price is said to have been graduated 
from $23 to $19. This yard interest 
now is offering $21 for steel. Melting 
steel, short steel rails, No. 1 and No. 


2 busheling, turnings, borings, car 
wheels and No. 1 and heavy cast are 
the grades that have been scaled 
down. 


Chicago Market Waiting 


Chicago, Aug. 12.—Always sensitive 
to business conditions, the iron and 
steel scrap market. is waiting until 
uncertainties now present in the in- 
dustrial world have somewhat cleared. 
After an uninterrupted advance from 
the low figures of last spring, a halt 
took place a few days ago and quo- 
tations have receded somewhat from 
the highest mark. These quotations 
however, apply to spot business for 
immediate shipments and are lower 
than those prevailing a fortnight ago 
because consumers are not taking on 
new contracts for this raw material. 
On scrap held in yards former quo- 
tations may, be said to apply, because 
dealers are unwilling to sell this ma- 


terial at prevailing quotations, and 
it is undoubtedly true that any re- 
sumption of buying would carry 
prices back at least to the former 
level. An inquiry for 40,000 tons of 
low phosphorus shell scrap is cur- 
rent in Canada and dealers in this 
district have been sounded in the ef- 
fort to make up this tonnage. Rail- 


road lists are somewhat more numer- 
ous this week than usual, but the to- 
tal tonnage offered is not large. The 
Northern Pacific offers 1400 tons, the 
Wabash 700 tons, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul 450 tons, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha 200 tons and the Burlington 
75 tons of punchings. 


Buyers Holding Back 


Cincinnati, Aug. 12—Somewhat un- 
settled labor conditions, including the 
railroad shopmen’s strike, has caused 
buyers to hold back. Dealers are 
also somewhat lukewarm about piling 
up any large stocks, and are slow 
in buying up outside iron that may 
be held up in being delivered to their 
yards. Cars are scarce and for that 
reason outside shipments are moving 
more slowly. All prices are un- 
changed but are not near as firm as 
they were at this time last week. A 
little better demand has developed 
for old locomotive tires, but the 
railroads are not offering any at the 
present time. Stove plate is_ hold- 
ing its own fairly well. 


Southern Prices Holding Firm 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 11.—Quota- 
tions of scrap iron and steel in the 
Birmingham district show strength, 
although buying is not heavy. Heavy 
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melting steel is quoted from $3 to $5 
per ton above what one of the largest 
consumers in this district wants to 
pay for it 


Sheet Bars 


Preference Over Billets. in 
Mills—Rods for Export 


Given 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Although the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is running close 
to 95 per cent of ingot capacity it 
is having some difficulty in keeping 
abreast of the demands upon it for 
sheet bars and is only slightly better 
situated with regard to billets and 
slabs. Production of the latter is 
being curtailed for the benefit of 
sheet bars and billets, on which this 
company now is sold well into the last 
quarter of the year. Independent 
manufacturers also are well booked 
ahead and_ specifications are such 
that they have little or no tonnage 
for disposal on the open market. 
Open market activities in semifinished 
steel for some time have been ex- 
tremely limited as  nonintegrated 
manufacturers, having established di- 
rect connections with producers of 
steel during a portion of the war 
period, are inclined to follow this 
plan instead of dealing through mid- 
dlemen. While no special change is 
noted in prices, some consumers of 
sheet bars would gladly pay a prem- 
ium if that would insure early ship- 
ments. A _ valley maker of sheets 
and tin plate, ordinarily self-contained 
on steel supplies, has been in the 
market lately for 18,000 tons of sheet 
bars. A better supply of finishing 
mill labor has increased consumption 
of wire rods, and offerings are some- 
what smaller than they have been, 
though by no means scant. Export 
inquiries for rods are numerous, one 
being for 500 tons for shipment to 
Melbourne, Australia. Quotations 
against export inquiries for semi- 
finished steel are not so heavy as 
recently as licenses still have to be 
secured for shipments to some coun- 
tries and credits not infrequently ex- 
pire before permits can be obtained. 


Semifinished Market Slow 


Philadelphia, Aug. 12.—The demand 
here for semifinished steel continues 
poor because of the poor business of 
consumers. The demand for billets is 
mostly in carload lots, one consumer 
inquiring for 1000 tons for forging as 
a speculation against future require- 
ments. Some billet business has been 
turned away because present prices 
were considered unprofitable. A con- 
consumer inquiring for sheet , bars 
recently has had difficulty getting 
mills to quote. An eastern plate mill 
has bought some slabs. 


Good Steady Demand Noted 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Demands for 
strip steel are of sufficient size to 
keep the mills in this district running 
about 80 per cent full. Orders, how- 
ever, still are rather poorly distrib- 
uted, those for hot rolled ‘being 
much better than. those for cold 
rolled, although a pretty steady in- 
crease is noted in the demand for 
the latter. Concessions from the 
March 21 prices are much fewer than 
they were a few weeks ago. 
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Alloy Market is Inactive 


European Sellers Offering Their Products in United States 
—Japan i 1s Buying 


New York, Aug. 11—Sales of Eng- 
lish 80 per cent ferromanganese at less 
than $105 c.if. Atlantic ports featured 
the ferroalloys market during the past 
week. These sales were made as a 
result of firm bids of lower prices by 
domestic consumers and they involved 
large tonnages. Altogether’ several 
thousand tons of English metal 
changed hands during the past week 
at less than $105. The sellers how- 
ever, have not changed their quota- 
tion and continue to name $105, c.i.f. 
on new inquiries and they will con- 
sent to consider lower prices only 
where they ‘are named in a firm bid 
on an attractive tonnage, in which 
case these bids will be cabled to the 
principals in England. Round lots of 
domestic ferromanganese also have 
been sold during the past week at 
lower than the prevailing market of 
$110, delivered, but this business was 
also done on firm bids and producers 
have not lowered their quotations. 


Competition continues keen in 50 
per cent ferrosilicon, but prices below 
$80 a ton, delivered, have disappeared. 
Little resale alloy now appears avail- 
able. Several small transactions for 
middle western delivery have been 
done lately at $80, or about the gen- 
eral market level. The premium on 
such deliveries apparently has been 
eliminated, whereas previously  be- 
cause of the higher freight rates to 
those points they had commanded a 
premium. 

The attention of makers and con- 
sumers of ferroalloys used in special 
stecls has been called of late to for- 
cign offerings of these alloys. British 
sellers have offered both ferrochrome 
and ferrotungsten in this market at 
concessions -from the domestic prices 
but so far as known American con- 
sumers have not bought these foreign 
alloys to any extent. On the inquiry 
for 500 tons of ferrochrome for a 
Pittsburgh consumer a bid of 25c 
was submitted on English material, 
as compared with the published do- 
mestic quotation of 32c per pound 
contained for alloy of 4 to 6 per cent 
carbon. Some English ferrotungsten 
has been offered $1 a pound contained 
New York and this price might have 
been done delivered Pittsburgh. This 
compares with prices ranging from 
$1.10 to $1.20 quoted by domestic 
makers. A French offering of ferro- 
vanadium, said to be carbon free and 
analyze 35 to 40 per cent vanadium 
was made here recently. American 
makers have sold a further lot of 
ferrovanadium to Japan. The ferro- 

Both Italy and Belgium have 
bought some spiegeleisen, the tonnage 
involved reported as amounting to 
1500 to 2000 tons. Some makers now 
are quoting $37.50 on higher grades 
of spiegeleisen, as compared with the 
general market of $33 to $35 on 18 
to 22 per cent. 


Sells Ferromanganese 


Philadelphia, Aug. 12.—It has been 
reported here that a large tonnage of 


ferromanganese has been sold by a 
domestic producer at less than $110, 
delivered. This report cannot be con- 
firmed. A current ferromanganese in- 
quiry includes 2000 tons for Italy. 


Prompt Ferrosilicon Wanted 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Fifty per cent 
ferrosilicon is being inquired for quite 
freely here, but demands in all cases 
are for small tonnages for prompt 
shipment. While some makers of 
this alloy are quoting as high as 
$100, furnace, freight allowed, the 
more general basis is around $85 and 
some manufacturers need orders too 
badly to insist on that price. No busi- 
ness has been reported here lately at 
higher than $85, while it is known 
that less than that figure has been 
accepted on some orders. Only a 
moderate turnover of the lower 
grades of ferrosilicon are noted, but 
this cannot be ascribed to lack of 
demand, which actually is good, but 
rather to the lack of production, due 
to suspension of the Jackson, O., fur- 
naces on account of labor troubles. 
Inability of consumers to sé€cure fer- 
rosilicon of the lower ‘content in 
adequate quantity finds reflection in 
a brisk demand for silveries. Among 
inquiries is one for 200 tons from 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
The market remains inactive on fer- 
romanganese and while $110, delivered, 
on 80 per cent material still is gen- 
erally quoted, it is not believed that 
makers are so well off in the matter 
of bookings as to be indifferent about 
firm bids somewhat below that fig- 
ure. On 76 to 78 per cent material 
domestic producers are matching the 
price of English producers, of $105 
in the East, and $109, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Makers 


Largely Out of Market— Labor 
Trouble Hampers Cleveland Plant 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Manufacturers 
of wire and wire products are for the 
most part out of the market. One 
large independent now is not taking 
new business even from its regular 
customers and those having tonnage 
available for their regular trade are 
cutting the orders. The leading. in- 
terest is hampered through labor trou- 
bles at its Cleveland plants, but is 
having no difficulties at its _ Pitts- 
burgh district plants. Independents 
here are better off in the matter of 
mill labor and have been able to 
increase production slightly. 


Take New Orders Carefully 


New York, Aug. 11.—Wiremakers 
are proceeding with great care in 
adding new business to their order 
books. Due to the embargoes pre- 
vailing on various railroads they are 
not assured that they will be able to 
maintain present plant operations and 
as a result do not know to what extent 
they will be able to meet schedules. 
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Still Heavy 


Prices Reflect Upward Tendency—Activities Not Greatly Affected by 
Labor and Car Situation—Bolts Up 


Chicago, Aug. 12.—Although busi- 
ness conditions are far from satis- 
factory as a result of the labor situa- 
tion, business of steel mills is not 
adversely affected to the extent most 
sellers would expect. As a rule, sell- 
ing organizations find that the de- 
mand has not fallen off as much as 
such a situation usually would cause. 
Mill operations about Chicago are un- 
changed from last week, when the 
leading interest was able to keep 
about 50 per cent of production active. 
The leading independent has _ not 
been affected to the same degree and 
has been able to keep up its activi- 
ties without much interference. Small- 
er mills have felt the effect of car 
shortage in various ways but their 
activities have not been greatly in- 
terfered with. Buyers of soft steel 
bars continue to be in the market 


and specifications against contracts 
already booked have not fallen off 
materially, although occasional in- 


stances are found where the general 
situation has caused a_ curtailment 
of consumption. 

About 2000 tons of reinforcing bars 
for the Drake hotel, Chicago, has 
been placed with the Inland Steel 
Co. and the American System of 
Reinforcing. 

Hard steel bars, which were ad- 
vanced $2 per ton a few days ago, 
now being quoted at 2.55c, Chicago, 
are being specified in large tonnages 
and demand is excellent, although the 
restricted supply of old rails limits 
the new business which can be booked 
with safety. Present supply of rails 
is considerably less than the tonnage 
necessary for continuous operation 
of mills. Bar iron is being inquired 
for at unchanged rate and new busi- 
ness is being booked about on a 
par with production. Strike condi- 
tions have interfered with shipments 
and with buying, but as soon as that 
matter .is settled, demand is expect- 
ed to increase considerably. 


Early Estimates Proved Small 


New York, Aug. 11—Much of the 
new demand for steel bars which is 
being entered daily is comprised of 
requirements of consumers who pre- 
viously had placed contracts for good 
sized tonnages, but who now are 
finding that their earlier estimates 
proved too small to meet their actual 
needs. In some cases, consumers are 
placing new tonnages which are two 
and three times as large as the entire 
third quarter tonnage for which they 
had contracted. Export orders for 
bars have been good lately, particular- 
ly for shipment to Japan. Numerous 
inquiries have come from Norway and 
Sweden lately but show no _ haste 
about being converted into orders. 


Mills Are Well Sold Up 


Cleveland, Aug. 12.—Specifications 
against contracts for steel bars are 
progressing in such volume as to cause 
certain sellers to predict an acute 
shortage of this product if the present 
demand continues over a period of 


several weeks. Mills are well sold up 
on most sizes, deliveries in very few 
cases being promised for earlier than 
the last quarter. 


Eastern Market is Strong 


Philadelphia, Aug. 12.—Steel bars 
continue to be the strongest of steel 
products from a market standpoint. 
Numerous consumers now are finding 


their requirements larger than first 
anticipated, and are increasing the 
jtonnage due on contracts. It has 


been learned that a large maker has 
booked considerable contract tonnage 
for first half delivery at the current 
price. Several mills now are taking 
business only from regular customers 
because of filled schedules and are 
careful about making delivery prom- 
ises because of the bad railroad situa- 
tion. 

It is understood that nut prices are 
to be advanced from 3.10 to 2.70 off 
list for blank nuts and from 2.85 to 
2.45 off list for tapped nuts. 


Larger Sizes Rather Slow 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Steel bars 
running 3 inches and larger are in 
rather moderate demand, but an ex- 
cellent business is doing in the smaller 
sizes and mill capacity in this direc- 
tion is heavily taxed. Much talk is 
heard of higher prices and the leading 
interest is inclined to regard the 
March 21 figure as having been made 
to remain in effect until the end of 
the year and is accepting business at 
2.35c, Pittsburgh. This company’s 
attitude is holding other producers in 
check. It is reported that the Don- 
ner Steel Co., Buffalo, has advanced 
its price to a base of 2.40c, Pittsburgh, 
but this report cannot be verified. 
Pretty constant demands are com- 
ing out for concrete reinforcing bars, 
and while sales are small individually, 
it bulks fairly large. New steel bars 
of this class take the ‘same base 
as mild steel bars, while sales are 
small individually, it bulks fairly large. 


New steel bars of this class take 
the same base as mild steel bars, 
while rerolled bars are quoted at 


2.33c, mill, and some business is re- 
ported to have been taken at that 
figure. Pittsburgh makers of com- 
mon iron bars are quoting them at 
2.75c, Pittsburgh, and refined bars 
at 3c. Demand for iron bars is not 
heavy, but is larger than it has been. 


Sales Hit by Embargo 


New York, Aug. 11.—While a num- 
ber of bar iron mills are quoting on 
a basis of 2.50c, Pittsburgh, material 
still is said to be easily available at 
2.35c. In the instance of some mills, 
however, it is asserted that only the 
older customers are being favored 
with the lower figure. It appears that 
most all export business is being 
booked at a figure not under 2.50c. 


Western Bolts Are Up 


Chicago, Aug. 12—Following an ad- 
vance of about 10 per cent in quota- 
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tions on nuts and bolts in the Cleve- 
land district, makers in the West have 
begun quoting on the same basis. 
This advance follows shortly after a 
previous advance of 5 per cent. De- 
spite this advance the market is hold- 
ing strongly. Specifications show no 
falling off, and a reasonable quantity 
of new business is being booked. 
Most mills find themselves with 
much business as they care to have 
at present. 


as 


Fair Business in Cleveland 


Cleveland, Aug. 12.—Operation of 
nut, bolt and rivet plants at normal 


capacity is being maintained in this 
district. Fair-sized inquiries and or- 
ders continue to be received. New 
business is coming from diversified 


industries, changing the aspect of the 
trading which prevailed for several 
weeks. For a long time the auto- 
mobile and truck industries took the 
product of these mills, but now other 
consumers are forging to the front 
and taking their quota as well. Most 
of the rivet business is coming from 
shipbuilders. The advanced scale of 
prices is being obtained without diffi- 
culty although considerable business 
now on the books was written up 
before the increase. Some scattered 
buying is being done by railroads, 
but it is understood they still are lim- 


ited in their purchasing power de- 
spite large known needs. 
Mills Are Fairly Busy 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Hoop and 
band mills are fairly busy, but the 


load is unevenly distributed, with band 
steel doing much better than the nar- 
rower widths. Cooperage interests 
are making only moderate demands 
compared with makers of accessories 
and automobile parts. Prices hold 
steady, with most manufacturers 
quoting both hoops and bands at 
3.05c, base, Pittsburgh. One com- 
pany is quoting bands at a_ higher 
price, but this company is well filled 
up with bar business and not eager 
for band purchases. Specifications 
for cotton ties are fairly good, but 
all requirements probably will be 
easily met as the latest government 
report suggests a crop of less than 
12,000,000 bales, while tiemakers cal- 
culated production on a crop of be- 
tween 12,500,000 and 13,000,000 bales. 


Rail Order 


For 100,000 Tons Rumored—Car Buy- 
ing Continues to Lag 


Washington, Aug. 12.—The railroad 
administration again is in the market 
for rails, this time for 100,000 tons, 
either of bessemer or open-hearth 
steel. Bids are asked to be _ sub- 
mitted by Aug. 16. This tonnage, 
with the 200,000 tons ordered about 
two months ago at prices previously 
rejected as having been “fixed” too 
high by the now-defunct industrial 
board, makes a total of 300,000 to be 
bought this year and the only ton- 
nages for rails placed by the adminis- 
tration. 

According to estimates made two 
months ago, if the bids on the 100,000 
tons are accepted, and the tonnage 
allocated, the administration will have 
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to order only 200,000 tons more in 
order to have the railroads in as good 
repair when turned back to private 
ownership as when they were taken 
over. 


Denmark Wants Rails 


New York, Aug. 11—Among cur- 
rent inquiries for rails is one from 
the Danish government for a good 
tonnage. It is not known when this 
business will be closed. 


New Rail Order Rumored 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Washington ad- 
vices suggest the possibility of another 
railroad administration order for 100,000 
tons of standard rails, but no inquiry 
has reached this market. Aside from 
export orders and demands in ,connec- 
tion with repair work, rail makers 
have little business before them and 
much rail mill capacity is being used 
to roll sheet bars. A fair demand is 
coming out for light sections in con- 
nection with coal mining develop- 
ment. The West Virginia-Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. is planning to construct 
about 2 miles of track at its La Belle 
mine near Wellsburg, W. Va. Heavy 
demands recently for small spikes 
have filled up makers’ books for the 
remainder of this year, but standard 
spikes are moving only as needed. 
With generous stocks on hand, mak- 
ers guarantee prompt shipment. Fair 
demands are coming out for track 
bolts in connection with track re- 
pairs, with makers quoting an ad- 
vance of $3 per ton over the recent 
base, putting the price to 4.50c, Pitts- 
burgh in carload_ lots. 


Car Buying is Slow 


Chicago, Aug. 12—Although  in- 
quiries are before the market for 
cars to go to Chili and Poland, the 
Havana Central railroad in Cuba and 
the Atlantic Coast line in this coun- 
try, nothing definite has _ resulted 
from these negotiations and the en- 
tire business is still pending. No 
important new inquiry has come out 
in this department recently. The only 
activity in cars is confined to tank 
cars, the General American Tank Car 
Corp., Chicago, having taken an order 
for 1400 cars from the Island Refin- 
ing Co., and 500 cars from the Texas 
Oil Co. Half the latter order will be 
furnished by the Pennsylvania Tank 
Car Co., Sharon, Pa. The Texas & 
Pacific railroad has been in the mar- 
ket for 110 tank cars. The H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., Pittsburgh, is in- 
quiring for 1260 mine cars. The 
American Car & Foundry Co. will 
build 20 tank cars for the Lubrite 
Refining Co., St. Louis, and two tank 
cars for the Kendall Refining Co., 
Bradford, Pa, 


Charles M. Schwab, of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., will be a speaker 
at the banquet of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers during the institute ses- 
sions in Chicago, Sept. 22 to 26. 
About 150 papers will be presented 
during the sessions and arrangements 
are made for trips to zinc smelting 
districts near by, the steel works at 
Gary and oil refineries at Whiting 
and East Chicago. The fifth annual 
exposition of chemical industries will 
be held in Chicago at the same time. 
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Sheet Orders Swamp Mulls 


Valley Makers Booked Ahead and Are Slow to Take Prompt Business 
—March 21 Prices Not Generally Exceeded 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 11.—Enough 
business is booked by sheetmakers in 
this district to warrant steady mill 
operation into the fourth quarter. 
Black and galvanized are in strong 
demand. Some sales of these grades 
were made recently at 2 and 4 cents 
respectively above the market price. 
Where this was the case the cus- 
tomer was willing to pay a premium 
in order to obtain an early shipping 
date. A few makers in this territory. 
which, shortly after the armistice was 
signed booked some business at low- 
er than market quotations, now have 
closed enough premium business to 
equalize whatever losses were suf- 
fered at that time. Inquiries are 
light. Many buyers are on their 
vacations, they having taken care of 
their needs before going. Practically 
no spot business is coming out. 
Buyers are fairly well acquainted with 
the sold up conditions of the mills 
here and hence realize the useless- 
ness of trying to obtain any tonnages 
for shore-time delivery. Several good- 
sized orders for highly-finished sheets 
sent out by automobile and desk 
manufacturers were closed with mills 
in this district during the past three 
weeks. Mills catering to this class 
of the trade are well booked over the 
next two months. The assembly of 
the mill motor at the DeForest plant, 
Niles, O., of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. is progressing and it is ex- 
pected this plant will be in Gpera- 
tion in about three weeks. A _ stock 
list sent out recently by a dealer in 
this district includes 164 tons of 
black wasters, 7 to 30 gages, assorted, 
$3.25, Pittsburgh 770 tons of gal- 
vanized wasters, 20 to 29 gages, as- 
sorted, 24 x 60 inches and larger, 
$3.75, Pittsburgh; 100 tons of regular 


pickled wasters, 10 to 26 gages, 20 
x 60 inches and larger, $3.60, Pitts- 
burgh; 250 tons auto body seconds, 
oiled, open-hearth stock, 18 to 20 
gages, $4.65, Pittsburgh; 10 tons of 
cut downs, 14 to 28 gages, unas- 
sorted, $3.50, Youngstown, and sev- 
eral tons of one-pass coated long 
terne sheets, blue annealed _ single 
pickled, blue annealed primes and 


cold-rolled pickled and annealed. 


Prices Still Being Shaded 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Although some 
makers of sheets have advanced their 
prices, failure of the leading interest 
to deviate from the prices of March 
21 has prevented a general movement 
in that direction, and also has made 
it difficult to sell any considerable 
tonnage at higher quotations. As a 
matter of fact, while a tremendous 
volume of business is coming to 
manufacturers, comparatively little of 
it is at prices higher than those of 
March 21. Concessions from $2 to 
$5 per ton are being made by some 
makers, among them being those who 
are talking most about advances. Or- 
ders are coming along at the rate of 
close to 25,000 tons a day. Since this 
is almost double theoretical produc- 


tive capacity, all manufacturers are 
accumulating a backlog of business. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co. is practically sold up for the re- 
mainder of the year and has quite a 


little business in automobile sheets 
for shipment over the first half of 
1920. The independents also are 
booked practically to the end of the 
year on the present rate of opera- 
tions, which though below theoretical 
capacity, are practically full when 


rated by the average attained by the 
mills. The leading interest is run- 
ning better than 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Its schedules call for a higher 
rate, but sheet bars are not in ade- 
quate supply. 


Hard to Make 


Philadelphia, Aug. 
for sheets although 
tailed by reason of 
situation is sufficient 


Deliveries 


12—The demand 
somewhat cur- 
the present labor 


to keep eastern 


makers engaged nearly to capacity. 
Due to the brisk demand mills are 
having difficulty in making deliveries 
with the result that they are being 
asked by customers to attend to their 
urgent needs. Several mills have re- 
quests for 1920 contracts but will 
not sell so far ahead. 





Tin Plate Mills 


Entertain Heavy Demands—Canmak- 
ers Buy—Export Business Increases 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Demands on 
tin plate manufacturers still are heavy, 
and while the bulk of them are speci- 
fications against old orders, new busi- 
ness, especially for export, is of sub- 
stantial proportions. Requirements 
for perishable food containers for 
Pacific coast crops have been only 
partially met. Packers underestimat- 
ed the size of the crops in that sec- 
tion. Although large shipments of 
cans have been made to the coast 
to meet the emergency, this is ex- 
pensive practice to the canmakers 
and they are buying tin plate where- 
ever available. Preserving crops gen- 


erally are yielding heavier than ex- 
pected, and it is believed that the 
can companies will close the year’s 
business with almost no carry-over, 
either of tin plate or cans. Present 
bookings of most of the tin plate 
manufacturers are sufficient to carry 


them at full capacity well into Octo- 


ber. The leading producer is_ sold 
even further ahead. Meanwhile, ex- 
port demands steadily are increasing, 
with Japan and China free buyers, 
good-sized shipments being made to 
South America and some _ business 
coming from Europe. An export in- 


quiry for 100,000 boxes recently came 
out, but it is not yet in definite shape, 
since the time of shipment has not 
been specified. Heavy drafts are be- 
ing made upon stock plate and with 
the depletion of supplies, concessions 
from the regular base of $7 per base 
box, Pittsburgh, are not as heavy 
as they were a few weeks ago. 
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Shape Market MoreActive 


Good Structural Tonnages Let in New York—20,000 Tons 
Involved in Inquiry From India 


New York, Aug. 11.—Trading in the 
local structural market has been some- 
what more active during the past 
week. A better volume of tonnage 
has been coming out, and several size- 
able contracts have been placed. The 
largest new inquiry, to be issued is 
one involving 4000 tons for the pro- 
posed Hotel Linnard, Fifty-first street 
and Park avenue, New York City. 
Another inquiry calls for 1000 tons 
for a government warehouse in Phila- 
delphia, the bureau of yards and docks 
being in charge of this project. In 
the export market, the inquiry of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., India, involv- 
ing about 20,000 tons for plant addi- 
tions, is absorbing the most interest. 
The Roumanian commissioners, with 
headquarters at the Cumberland hotel, 
New York City, are negotiating, but 
have not as yet accomplished anything, 
due, it is said, to lack of credit. Their 
most important project is a_ bridge 
over the Danube river. No action has 
yet been taken on the 7000 tons 
for the dirigible hangar at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., and it is considered likely 
in some quarters that all bids will be 
rejected. The government, it is said, 
expected to be able to go through 
with the project at a cost of not more 
than $2,000,000. The lowest bid was 
$2,747,000, submitted ‘by Irwin & 
Leighton; Philadelphia. Of the 14 
bidders on this work, all but four 
were over $3,000,000. A source of 
some trouble to fabricators at this 
time is the embargo now in effect on 
various railroads, 


Embargo Delays New England Work 


Boston, Aug. 12.—A freight em- 
bargo is delaying construction work 
in this district. Thousands of tons 
of fabricated steel are tied up on the 
road to New England. Aside from 
the railroad _ situation, construction 
companies believe local conditions are 
improving. A contract for an auto- 
mobile building at Brighton, Mass., 
calling for 75 tons of structural shapes 
was let to the Berensen Construction 
Co. Another contract for an addition 
to a large paper mill at Mettinique, 
Mass., was awarded to Daniel O’Con- 
nell & Sons. The New England Struc- 
tural Co. obtained about 400 tons of 
new steel work during the week. This 
company reports considerable tonnage 
now being figured. 


Structural Awards Decrease 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Shapes still 
constitute one of the quiet spots in 
the present steel situation, for while 
a good deal of business has been 
booked by the fabricating interests, 
specifications are siower than usual 
in reaching the shape mills. This may 
be accounted for in part by the fact 
that the end of the war found the 
fabricating shops well stocked with 
plain material as a result of the 
cancellation of much government 
work. The only important award an- 
nounced by structural interests here 
during the past week was a new 


power house for the Detroit Edison 
Co. at Conners Creek, Mich., involv- 
ing 1400 tons. 


Let Many Small Jobs 


Philadelphia, Aug. 12.—Numerous 
structural jobs have been let in this 
district during the past week, but 


tonnages in all cases have been small. 
Several good sized contracts are ex- 
pected to be closed here shortly. 


Lettings at Cleveland Increase 


Aug. 12.—Structural let- 
Cleveland district show 
some increase in volume, and new 
business in sight is encouragingly 
large. One of the largest general con- 
tractors in this district who special- 
izes in office and industrial buildings 
reports he has a larger amount of 
business pending at present calling 
for structural steel bids than at any 
time since the war. The Canton 
Bridge Co. was awarded the contract 
for 900 tons for the buildings to be 
erected by the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., at Columbus, O. The Berger 
Iron Co. took 600 tons for the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Bids are being taken on 900 tons for 
a factory for the Firestone Steel 
Products Co., Akron. The Lakewood 
Crane Co., Lakewood, O., is under- 
stood to have received a contract for 
several cranes for government use at 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Cleveland, 
tings in the 


West Takes More Tonnage 


Chicago, Aug. 12.—After the lull of 
the past few weeks, buying of struc- 
tural material has come to the front 
again and an unusual number of pro- 
jects have been closed recently. Prac- 
tically all these are for structures out- 
side the Chicago district where the 
lockout and strike of building trades 
is preventing any activity. The larg- 
est tonnage closed recently is 1168 
tons for the United Verde Copper 
Co., at Jerome, Ariz., which will be 
fabricated by the Kansas City Struc- 
tural Steel Co. The Decatur Bridge 
Co. has taken 1106 tons for the Stix 
Baer & Fuller Co., at St. Louis. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Machine shop addition for Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis., 250 tons; to Worden-Allen Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Extension of open-hearth building and 600-foot 
craneway for Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, 
500 tons; to Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

Apartment hotel for Oscar Brachman, Milwaukee, 
400 tons; to Northwestern Bridge & Iron Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

School for Hazelton, Pa., 
Structural Steel Co., Buffalo. 

Plant for Star Worsted Mill, Pittsburgh, Mass., 
120 tons; to New England Structural Co. 

Gray-iron foundry addition for A. E. Martin Foundry 


300 tons; to Kellogg 


Co., Milwaukee, 150 tons; to A. F. Wagner Iron 
Works, Milwaukee. 
Power howse for the Detroit Edison Co., Conners 
Creek, Mich,, 1400 tons; to the American Bridge Co. 
Roaster building and power house for the United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz., 1168. tons, to 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 
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Addition to building for Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Co., St. Louis, 1106 tons, to Decatur Bridge Co. 

Steel bins and conveyor bridge for the Standard 
@il Co., Schoper, IL, 750 tons, to Decatur 
Bridge Co. 

One 111-foot riveted truss span 
deck girder spans for the Missouri 
310 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Manufacturing building for the Hill Pump Valve 
Co., Chieago, 251 tons, to Hansell-Eleock Co. 

Store building for the L. F. Beach & Co., 
Iil., 290 tons, to Joliet Bridge & Iron Co. 

Highway bridges over Canon Diablo and Little 
Colorado river for the United States government, 


36-foot 
railroad, 


and four 
Pacific 


Joliet, 


200 tons, to Omaha Structural Steel Co. 

Warehouse for the California-Hawalian Sugar Co., 
San Francisco, 500 tons, to California Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

Mill building for Columbia Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, at Pittsburgh, Cal., 500 tons, to Dyer Bros., 
San Francisco. 

Addition to plant of Hershey Chocolate Co., 
Hershey, Pa., 550 tons; to L. F. Shoemaker-Satter- 
thwait Bridge Co. 

Transfer bridges for Lehigh Valley railroad, 750 


tons; to American Bridge Co. 

Crane bridges for Niles-Bement-Pond, 250 
to American Bridge Co. 

Addition to Brighton Mills, near Passiac, N. J., 
300 tons; to Fagan Iron Works. 

Bridge for Norfolk & Southern railroad, 300 tons: 
to American Bridge Co. 

Building for Schmidt bakery, Allentown, 
tons; to Bethlehem Construction Co. 

Building for Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., Pottsville, Pa., 130 tons; to* Bethlehem (Con 
struction Co. 

Building for Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
0., 600 tons; to Berger Iron Co. 

Buildings for Timken Roller Bearing Co., Columbus, 
0., 900 tons; to Canton Bridge Co. 

Plant for Adirondack Steel Foundry Co., Watervlict, 
N. Y., 1050 tons; to Ferguson Steel & Iron Co 

Foundry for Dunham Co., Berea, 0., 60 tons: to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Machine shop for 8. A. 


tons; 


Pa., 130 


Co., Akron, 


Wood Machine Co., South 


Boston, Mass., 100 tons; to New England Struc- 
tural Co. 

Theater, Springfield, Mass., 135 tons: to Eastern 
Bridge & Structural Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Weave mill, Watertown, Mass., 125 tons: to 
American Bridge Co. 

CONTRACTS PENDING 

Boat storage, Philadelphia navy yard, 1000 tons, 
bids to be taken Aug. 15. 

High school for Bethlehem, Pa., 300 tons, general 


contract to Cramp & Co. 
Butterwick building, New York, 3000 te 4000 tons, 


Ballinger & Perrit, Philadelphia, taking bids. 

Loft building, Twenty-first and Broadway, New 
York, 1700 tons, bids being taken. 

Repairs to furnace building, charging floor, etc., 
of Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., 500 tons, bids 
being taken. 

Garage for Buffalo street department, 150 tons; 
C. F. Ernst & Sons, Buffalo, low bidders. 

Warehouse for bureau of yards and docks, Phila- 
delphia, 1000 tons, bids being asked. 

Power house for Eclipse Gas Stove Co., Rockford, 
Ill., 600 tons, bids pending. 

Foundry for Pettibone, Mulligan & Co., Chicago, 
400 tons, bids asked. 

Hotel Linnard, Fifty-first steet and Park avenue, 
New York City, 4000 tons, bids pending. 

Factory for Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, 


0., 900 tons, bids being taken. 
Addition to government military prison, Ft. Leaven 


worth, Kans., 300 tons. Bids being taken 

Building for Kerr Steamship Co., 1000 tons: con- 
tract pending. 

Office building, Twenty-ninth street and Broadway, 
1500 tons, bids being taken. 


Building for Butterwick Publishing (Co., Spring 
street, 3500 tons; likely to be awarded within a week 

Three bridges for the state of New Hampshire at 
Concord, N. H., 100 tons; bids being taken. 
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Warehouse Prices 


In East Rise as Dealers Adopt New 
Methods 


Philadelphia, Aug. 12—Demand for 
iron and steel out of warehouses since 
the signing of the armistice has been 
only about 50 per cent of normal and 
hence the cost of conducting store 
business has been comparatively high. 
Reports from warehouse interests gen- 
erally throughout the country show 
that almost without exception, they 
have done business with little, if any, 
profit since Jan. 1. In order to im- 
prove the situation, many of the ware- 
houses have been forced to restore the 
spread of $1 per 100 pounds which 
was operative during the war period. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore ware- 
houses apparently are quoting on the 
basis of the $1 spread. The new 
prices in Philadelphia are 3.60c on 
iron and steel bars, 3.90c on plates, 
and 3.70c on shapes. In Baltimore 
the new level is 3.58c on iron and 
steel bars, 3.88c on plates, and 3.68c 
on shapes. These prices are obtained 
by adding $1 plus the freight rate 
from Pittsburgh, to the mill base at 
Pittsburgh. In the case of Philadel- 
phia, however, 25 cents per 100 pounds 
is employed as the rate from Pitts- 
burgh, in order to avoid the incon- 
venience of computing prices from 
the actual rate which is 24% cents per 
100 pounds. 

About a month ago many Eastern 
warehouses began to observe on out- 
of-town shipments, an equalizing sys- 
tem similar to that prevailing in the 


West. By this system, Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore, Boston, and 
other large cities were regarded as 


major basing points and on out-of- 
town shipments the prices quoted by 
warehouses at these basing points 
were equalized to the extent of the 
difference between the freight rate 
from one major basing point to the 
destination and the freight rate be- 
tween another nearby basing point 
and the same destination. 

Another plan for arriving at a de- 
livered price at consumers destinations 
on out-of-town business has been pro- 
nosed. The warehouses which already 
have adopted it are said to be adding 
to the Pittsburgh mill price the ware- 
house spread of $1, plus the actual 
freight from Pittsburgh to the con- 
suming destination. In quoting this 
delivered price, the dealers are allow- 
ing the actual freight from the ware- 
house to the destination. As the new 
system is applied, therefore, a con- 
sumer in Trenton, Newark, Wilming- 
ton, or any other smaller center, will 
be called upon to pay a price for bars, 
for instance, obtained by adding to 
the mill price of 2.35¢ base Pittsburgh, 
the warehouse spread of.1 cent per 
pound, plus the actual freight rate 
from Pittsburgh. For carload ship- 
ments, the carload freight rate will be 
used, while where the shipments are 
less than carload, which is character- 
istic of the majority of purchases, the 
less than carload freight rate from 
Pittsburgh will be applied. 


Stick to Old Lists 


New York, Aug. 11.—Several of the 
larger warehouse interests continue to 
adhere to the old schedule of prices, 
which was in effect generally until the 
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first of this month. In one or two 
instances they assert that no upward 
revision in prices will be made in the 
rear future unless a higher schedule 
goes into effect at the mills. At the 
present time, the bulk of trading is 
being confined principally to bars 
and sheets. 


Plate Market 


Shows Some Improvement — 21,000 
Tons Needed for Battleships 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 12.—It is 
reported that portion of 8000 tons of 
plates, recently bought by the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, was obtained at $2.50, 
Pittsburgh. However, this price has 
since been withdrawn, and another 
eastern railroad which now is in mar- 
ket is unable to get quotations less 
than the equivalent of $2.65 Pitts- 
burgh. While one large interest re- 
ports better plate business from the 
entire country, eastern mills still find 
demand quiet. Nothing has ma- 
terialized on inquiries for steel for 
merchant vessels on which various 
yards were figuring. The largest in- 
quiry in the market is for 21,000 tons 
of plates for battleships to be built at 
Brooklyn. Bids for this tonnage will 
be opened Friday. The Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp. ds reported to have 
taken a contract for one battleship, 
and the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Co., one. The American Locomotive 
Co. has placed some tonnage for the 
railroad administration locomotives, 
while a round tonnage of plates has 
been placed for export to England. 


Slow to Catch the Stride 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Plate-mill ac- 
tivities are greater than they were a 
few weeks ago but demands outside 
of those from the makers of tanks 
and in connection with oil-land de- 
velopments, leave much room for im- 
provement. Neither car nor ship 
builders are in the market for big 
tonnages and locomotive manufactur- 
ers have insufficient business to be 
free buyers. Some business prob- 
ably is ahead for the Carnegie Steel 
Co., in connection with the contracts 
recently awarded by the United States 
Steel Corp. for several 10,000-ton 
boats. Figuring each boat to take 
between 3000 and 3500 tons of steel, 
requirements will be between 30,000 
and 35,000 tons, about 65 per cent of 
which will be plates. 


Cars and Ships Help 


Chicago, Aug. 12.—Although de- 
mand for steel plates for general man- 
ufacturing purposes has been excel- 
lent, considerable tonnage has been 
taken for car repair work by car 
building companies. The Ryan Car 
Co., Chicago, has increased its recent 
purchase of this material by 3000 tons 
additional and has an inquiry out for 


2000 tons more. The Liberty and 
Illinois Steel Car companies are in- 
quiring for 5000 tons each. Shipbuild- 


ing on the Pacific coast calls for con- 
siderable tonnage, mostly plates, an 
order being placed with the leading 


interest recently for 1200 tons for a 
tanker to be built on the Pacific 
coast. The same maker has received 


an order from a Pacific coast ship- 
builder for about 2800 tons of ship 
material, mostly plates. 
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| Pipe Makers 


Are Heavily Committed on Lapweld 
Sizes—Prices Are Firm 


Chicago, Aug. 12.—Although _in- 
quiries on the part of cities for cast 
iron pipe are not large, the number 
and tonnage at present being figured 
is somewhat above the average for 
this summer. The preponderance of 
small sizes and lack of larger pipe 
continues to interfere with efficient 
shop operation. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., has 
been given 212 tons at Clarinda, Iowa. 
tids will be opened Aug. 11 at Edge- 
ley, N. Dak., on 350 tons; Aug. 14 at 
Dover, O., on 80 tons; Aug. 18 at 
Fairmont, N. Dak., on 200 tons, and 
Aug. 20 at Chicago on 1700 tons. 

Quotations have been advanced $2 
per ton, making four-inch now quoted 
at $58.80, delivered Chicago, and six- 
inch to 16-inch inclusive, $55.80, de- 
livered Chicago. 


Expect Higher Prices 


New York, Aug. 11—The city of 
Fulton, N. Y., which recently received 
bids on 1200 tons of cast iron pipe, 
has postponed * action indefinitely. 
Few other municipal tonnages are 
noted, and those which are up involve 
only small lots. Private demand, how- 
ever, holds up well, and the market, 
all things considered, appears stronger 
than in many. weeks, despite the seri- 
ousness of the labor situation. Talk 
of higher prices is becoming more 
widespread, and an advance of at least 
$2 is expected by some sellers within 
the near future. 


Still Heavily Committed 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Makers of pipe, 
both steel and wrought iron, still are 
heavily committed on lapweld sizes. 
On oil country goods makers of steel 
pipe are sold ahead over the end 
of the year, while wrought iron pipe 
interests say that current bookings 
will keep them busy until next Feb- 
ruary or March. Few manufacturers 
of either line are taking new orders 
for early delivery save possibly from 
regular customers and some have 
not the available tonnage even for 
such demands. Business in buttweld 
pipe steadily is expanding with prac- 
tically all makers now reporting 
shipments to be running ahead of 
production. Mill order books are 
beginning to fill up. The Riverside 
plant of the National Tube Co., Ben- 
wood, W. Va., at which small pipe 
is the chief product, is about ready 
to start up. 


Pipe Business Improving 


Birmingham, Ala. Aug. 12.—Cast 
iron pipe business in the south is 
improving rapidly, despite the recent 
advance in prices and announcement 
that another would be made soon. 
Machinists and other workers at the 
plant of the United States Cast Iron 


Pipe & Foundry Co., at Bessemer, 
near here, went on strike while offi- 
cials of the corporation were here, 
and the demands of the men were 


promptly met, only three days being 
lost. This company, together with 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., and sev- 
eral soil pipe makers are melting more 
pig iron now than for many months. 




















Great Activity in Export Trade 


With Proper Credits Chileans Prepare to Spend $50,000,000 for Railway Equipment— 
France Joins England in Placing Orders in United States— 


EW YORK, Aug. 11.—Export 
N business during the first week 

of August will equal the busi- 
ness done during the last week of 
July, according to opinions expressed 
by sales agents. This is further 
tangible proof that the slump in ex- 
ports during the first two weeks of 


July was but temporary. The ex- 
change situation, however, continues 
bad and inasmuch as the dollar sells 


for a premium in Europe, England is 
metals. Ferro- 
ferrovanadi- 
um, ferrotungsten quoted 
by British slightly 
below our domestic. prices and it is 
most likely that an important move- 
ment will be developed. 

A heavier import movement, not 
necessarily of metal products, un- 
doubtedly will contribute to the cor- 
rection of the exchange. The larger 
steel export agents are giving serious 
consideration to the credit situation. 
They are inclined to extend 
financial aid to purchasers. Some 
upon long have been 
this likely to 


sell us 
ferrochrome, 
are being 
prices 


offering to 
manganese, 


sellers at 


greater 
sales credits 
made, 
extend. 
Oriental 


and practice is 
has continued 
prosperous South Americans, al- 
individual orders are small, 
are buying without experiencing any 
trouble with the exchange situation. 
The most notable development of the 
market during the past week was 
probably the return of the agents of 
the Chilean government to purchase 
railway supplies and equipment. Fol- 
lowing the example set in the case of 
the Poland purchases of railway equip- 
ment, the manufacturers are said to 
be contemplating making sales-to the 


business 
and 
though 


Chilean government under a similar 
plan. The Chileans say they are 
ready to spend $50,000,000 for their 


projects, and, contingent on a credit 
arrangement, they have already signed 
contracts for some of this material. 

Smaller export houses have been 
complaining recently of their inability 
to get business in competition with 
the United States Steel Products Co., 
and the Consolidated Steel Corp. 
They say larger export agents have 
been able to quote a lower c.i.f. price. 
But it was discovered that the larger 
agents were getting specially attrac- 
tive ocean rates. The conference 
steamship lines immediately agreed 
to cut the rates to $12 on pig iron 


Foreign Demand is Broadening 


to United Kingdom ports, to $13 
on bars, plates and sheets, and to $14 
on wire and similar finished goods. It 
is expected that the lower rates will 


stimulate English business. 


France Selling Iron to England 


Heretofore independent sales. to 
England have been chiefly specialties, 
although the British have purchased 
quantities of and sheets. The 
rates, it is hoped, will 
heavy 


bars 
new ocean 
stimulate business in goods, 
semifinished and raw materials. Scot- 
land has been inquiring for low car- 
bon billets, one inquiry being for 
5000 tons, and England, it is believed, 
still desires a large tonnage of pig 
iron. On the other hand, the French 
are producing iron in a quantity in 
excess of their domestic needs. The 
French are storing this iron and are 
selling England. England 
has been buying from us wire rods, 
bars, screw stock and pig iron. 
Among British inquiries noted re- 
cently was one for 500 tons of light 


some to 


rails. The English requirements . for 
pig iron have been estimated any- 
where from 50,000 to 200,000 tons, 


which is a tonnage that the French 
probably could not fill in its entirety, 


and even though the French selling 
price in England is lower than our 
c.i.f. price, some of that business 
should come here. A recent in- 


quiry from England for 25,000 tons of 


pig iron was refused because the 
British wished to get too low a 
price on it to satisfy the American 
producer. 

Prospects for sales to France are 


not so bright as might be ‘wished, 
although American producers are be- 
ing told that they can sell some ma- 
chinery for the restoration of the 
French plants. Representatives of 
the French plants at Homecourt and 
Hautmont have been sounding out 
the American producers and have con- 
ducted preliminary negotiations with 
the sales agents in New York. So 
far as can be learned these repre- 
sentatives are anxious to purchase 
the machinery for complete plant 
equipment. They have the promise 
of the French government to permit 
the importation of such goods into 
the country, despite the fact that 
imports of finished products are prac- 
tically prohibited. 

French inquiries for wire rods now 
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in the market would’ probably total 
5000 tons or more. An order for 1000 
tons of wire rods has been signed by 


French purchasers. France also is 
in the market for a few thousand 
tons of black sheets, and a lot of 
1200 tons of ship plates. A number 
of inquiries for plates, shapes and 
bars have recently come from Nor- 
way and Sweden, and’ Denmark has 


inquired for a little more than 10,000 
Holland has sent in 
10,000 tons of ship 


tons of rails. 
an inquiry for 
plates. 
South 


sisted 


American orders have con- 
chiefly of wire, sheets, pipe 
and Demand for steel pipe and 
other oil country goods comes prin- 
cipally from Brazil and Argentine. 

India has been a consistent buyer 
iron and steel. That 
inquiring for 20,000 
structural steel. Among the 
recent sales made to India were 500 
tons of bars and 300 tons of nails. 

The United States Steel Products 
Co. taken an order from the 
Japanese for 6000 tons of 30-gage 
sheets in one lot. The Japanese also 
have bought 500 tons of plates and 
500 tons of They have been 
sending in new inquiries for iron bars, 
steel and billets. 

A sale of 1000 tons of wire rods to 
been reported, and it is 
learned the Japanese have sent in a 
inquiry for 3000 of rails. 
agency is handling Japanese 
4500 kegs of nails, 3000 

plate, and 100 tons of 
sheets. Japan also has placed 
orders for 4500 tons of plates, and 
400 tons of shapes. 

Heavy orders have been taken for 
the Dutch East Indies, consisting of 
shapes, sheets and_ similar 
goods. These orders have ranged in 
from 20 to 2000 tons each. 

Prices on products have ad- 
vanced. Iron bars which have sold 
for $2.35 are now bringing $2.50 and 
$2.60. shapes have advanced 
from $2.45 to $2.65. The price on 
bolts and nuts has been advanced 
15 per cent. New quotations on mal- 
leable fittings show an advance of 
30 per cent, and on cast iron fittings 
20 per cent. 

Pacific rates are reported weak. 
One of the large steel producers, it 
is understood, is able to ship out 
of San Francisco to Japan for $11. 


bars. 


of American 
country now is 


tons of 


has 


sheets. 
bars 


Japan has 


new tons 
One 
orders for 

cases of tin 
zinc 


plates, 


size 
iron 


Iron 








Prepare for German Competition 


British Buying Raw Materials in United States to Enable Them to Retain 
Markets Against Teutons—Gas Strip, Slabs and Billets In 
Demand—Strikes Tie Up Industries in England 


Bureau of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., July 25. 


ORE is being heard of Amer- 
ican successes in overseas 


markets, and attention at 
is centered on the 
tube situation. British 

who have been very 
cessful in. this class of competition, 
are not disposed to stand idly by 
while America appropriates this trade. 
At present there is no specified ex- 
port price for British tubes. It is 
well known that American gas strip 
and slabs for making tube are being 
bought extensively at favorable prices, 
and by means of this the Stafford- 
shire tube makers hope to make a 
good fight for the retention of their 
foreign markets. 

It is fully recognized that Ger- 
many may soon have to be reckoned 
with in this department, as before the 
engaged successfully 
in international tube competition. 

The increase in the price of coal 
already is responsible for keener for- 
competition. Prior to the in- 
crease, Welsh billets could be sold 
at works for £13 10s ($64.80), a 
price which did not give much open- 
ing for American competition, but 
steelmakers have had to put their 
prices up to £14 10s ($69.60). 
American billets, delivered at Liver- 
pool, at £13 5s ($63.60) cif. now 
offer a decided advantage to the Brit- 
ish buyers, who have placed orders 
for large tonnages. The stoppage of 
the Ebbew Vale works will compel 
Midland buyers to get their material 
from America, as nearly all the Brit- 
ish-made billets come from the South 
Wales district. 

America is reported to be ship- 
ping tin plates to Liverpool 2s (48c) 
per box cheaper than the Welsh tin 
plate makers, while in several steel 
lines, British material is being under- 
sold. 


interna- 
tube 
suc- 


present 
tional 
makers, 


war Germany 


eign 


Americans Underselling British 


In this district there is hardly one 
product which is not being substan- 
tially undersold by America. Several 
large firms believe that in regard to 
some large foreign contracts lost to 
this country Germany is the success- 
ful competitor. An order has been 
placed from Birmingham with a Bel- 
gian exporter for steel to be delivered 


here, but there is a strong suspicion 
that this material really comes from 
Germany. 

Steel wire of 24 gage made in Amer- 
ica is being offered here at £35 ($168) 
per ton, compared with £45 ($216) 
for the British material. British mak- 
ers, however, do not specialize on very 
gages and they claim to be 
holding the market for wire of 8 to 
10 gage, standard sizes, for which 
there is a great demand. 

Reports from the Manchester mar- 
ket show that America is getting a 
firm hold of business there in steel 
and finished iron, although local mak- 
ers have as much work as they can 
cope with. The total make of foundry 
iron does not increase to any extent. 


small 


Strikes Handicap British Works 


Business is in suspense owing to 
a combination of labor difficulties. 
About 300,000 miners are on strike in 
a district the center of the 
pig iron industry. Lloyd George has 
made the men an offer which they 
may accept, but if they do not, and 
the strike extends, there is not much 
doubt that every blast furnace in the 
kingdom will be either damped down 
or blown out. 


which is 


At present there is neither selling 
nor buying of pig iron. The addi- 
tion of 6s ($1.44) per ton to the 


price of coal has put a damper on 


all new business. In the North of 
England a strike of railwaymen has 
stopped deliveries. In the same dis- 


trict there is a strike of furnacemen. 
But despite these difficulties shipments 
of pig iron generally have improved. 
Exports are still controlled and few 
are issued. It is expected, 
however, that in view of the great 
increase in shipping accommodation, 
exports will soon return to their nor- 
mal volume, provided the furnaces re- 
sume operations. 


licenses 


West Coast hematite producers 
have raised the price of all grades 
of pig iron 12s ($2.88) per ton on 


account of the increase in the price 
of coal. In the North ordinary forge 
material has been advanced 15s ($3.60) 
per ton, while Staffordshire pig iron 
has been advanced £1 ($4.80) per 
ton. 

The moderation of the makers of 
hematite is attributed to their anxiety 
over foreign competition, now felt 
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keenly by all branches of the stcei 
trade. It is significant that North- 
amptonshire and Derbyshire smelters 
have not thought it worth while to 
change their quotations. This is 
partly due to an idea that the re- 
cent increase of %s ($1.44) may not 
be confirmed, while they con- 
sider themselves protected by the 
agreement whereby customers are 
required to pay whatever may be 
added to the cost of production. At 
the Birmingham meeting there was 
scarcely a transaction in pig iron, 
nearly all the selling agents stating 
that they had received instructions to 
decline business for the present. 

The coal strike has found steel- 
makers also unprepared. 

The Birmingham district, which is 
the center of the wrought iron in- 
dustry, is not directly affected by 
the coal strike, as the colliers in this 
district are remaining at work. But a 
strike talk is common, and anything 
may happen. Two days ago a gang 
of youths managed by threats to stop 
all the North Staffordshire collieries, 
the men being brought up from the 


pits. The officials on the surface 
were greatly outnumbered, but pre- 
ferred to bring up the men rather 


than run the risk of damage to life 
or property. Some stoppages have 
taken place at Cannock, the great coal 
district a dozen miles outside Birm- 
ingham, but the trouble is insuffi- 
cient to shut down the works. The 
result, however, is the same, as the 
district gets the great bulk of its 
pig iron from Northamptonshire and 
Derbyshire, where nearly all the col- 
leries have been stopped. 


Talk Strike in Birmingham District 


The great steel district of Sheffield 
is largely reduced to idleness, such 
great works as Hadfields, Cammell, 
Laird & Co., and Vickers, Ltd., not 
having more than a few days’ supply. 

A drastic step was taken at Eb- 
bew Vale where a wage dispute was 
in progress. Two days ago the gen- 
eral manager made the men an 
offer for a _ settlement, with the 
warning that if it was rejected the 
furnaces would be blown out, causing 
a suspension of work in the steel 
plant for at least three months. It is 
reported the men rejected the offer 
and that 6000 will be idle. 
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Unfilled Orders 


Of Steel Corporation, Make Gain in 
July of 685,806 Tons 


Unfilled bookings of the United 
States Steel Corp. made a decided 
gain in July, according to the regular 
monthly statement recently issued. 
The unfilled orders on July 31 
amounted to 5,578,661 tons, or an in- 
crease of 685,806 tons. This increase 
came as a surprise to the trade, which 
looked for a substantial gain, but not 
one so large. The showing last 
month is taken as an indication that 
the turn in steel market has been 
made, and that confidence among 
buyers is rapidly becoming restored. 
Following is a comparative statement: 


Change, Change, 

Date Total tonnage per cent 
July 31, 1919.... 5,578,661 685,8064 14.00+ 
June 30, 1919.... 4,892,855 610,545+ 10.70+ 
May 31, 1919.... 4,282,310 518,375— 10.80— 
Apr. 30, 1919.... 4,800,685 629,887— 11.58— 
Mar. 31, 1919.... 5,480,572 580,215— 9.65— 
Feb. 28, 1919.... 6,010,787 673,481— 10.07— 
Jan. 31, 1919.... 6,684,268 694,884— 9.41— 
Dec, 31, 1918.... 17,879,152 745,511— 9.17— 
Nov. 30, 1918.... 8,124,663 228,630— 2.74— 
Oct. 31, 1918.... 8,853,293 55,388+  .668+ 
Sep. 30, 1918.... 8,897,905 461,137— 5.26— 
Aug. 31, 1918.... 8,969,042 124,759— 1.40— 
July 31, 1918.... 8,883,801 35,065— .39— 
June 30, 1918.... 8,918,866 581,243+ 6.90+ 
May 31, 1918.... 8,387,623 404,259—  4.60— 
Apr. 30, 1918..,. 8,741,882 314,522— 3.47— 
Mar, 31, 1918.... 9,009,675 232,049— 2.49— 
Feb. 28, 1918.... 9,288,453 189,400— 1.99— 
Jan. 31, 1918.... 9,477,853 96,135+ 1.02+ 
Dee. 31, 1917.... 9,381,718 484,612+ 5.444 
Nov. 30, 1917.... 8,897,106 112,569— 1,.24— 
Oct. 31, 1917.... 9,009,675 823,802— 8.37— 
Sep. 30, 19017.... 9,833,477 573,572— 5.51— 
Aug. 31, 1917.... 10,407,049 433,115— 4.16— 
July 31, 1917.... 10,844,164 539,123— 4.74— 
June 30, 1917.... 11,883,287 503,304— 4.24— 
May 31, 1917.... 11,886,591 296,492— 2.43— 
Apr. 30, 1917.... 12,183,083 471,439+ 4.02+ 
Mar. 31, 1917.... 11,711,644 134,947+ 1.16+ 
Feb. 28, 1917.... 11,576,697 102,643+ 0.90+ 
Jan. 31, 1917.... 11,474,054 73,232— 0.64— 
Dee, 31, 1916.... 11,547,286 488,7444 4.43+ 
Nor. 30, 1916.... 11,058,542 1,043,282+ 10.41+ 
Oct. 31, 1916.... 10,015,260 492,676+ 5.18+ 
Sep. 30, 1916.... 9,522,584 137,138— 142— 
Aug. 31, 1916.... 9,660,357 66,765+- .69-+- 
July 31, 1916.... 9,593,592 46,366— 0.48— 
June 30, 1916.... 9,640,458 297,340— 3.09— 
May 31, 1916.... 9,937,798 108,247+ 1.11+ 
Apr. 30, 1916... 9,829,551 498,550+ 5.34+ 


Steel Corporation Building 
20 Ships for Exports 


New York, Aug. 12—The United 
States Steel Corp. is building 20 
10,000-ton cargo boats, of transverse 
construction type, suitable for long 
voyages. Ten are being built at the 
Federal shipyard of the corporation at 
Kearney, N. J., and 10 at the cor- 
poration’s shipyard at Mobile, Ala 
They will be employed in the foreign 
trade of the corporation. 


Will Not Affect Steel 


Washington, Aug. 12.—The govern- 
ment’s fight against the cost of liv- 
ing will not extend to iron and steel, 


it is believed, because known actiy- 
ities so far are being confined to 
foods, fuel, clothing and shoes, the 
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more intimate personal 
Steel prices, due to voluntary reduc- 
tions by producers on Jan. 1 and 
later under the sanction of the short- 
lived industrial board, are said to be 
not in particular disfavor with the 
administration. 

The Huddleston bill, 
regulate steel, coal, lumber and other 
basic industries for a period of five 
years after the proclamation of peace, 
has remained in committee 
action. 


necessaries. 


which would 


so far 
without 


Carnegie Funeral to be 


Held Aug. 14 


Lenox, Mass., Aug. 12.—In 
formity with a wish oft-expressed by 


con- 


Andrew Carnegie, the world-famed 
ironmaster will be laid to rest with 
the simplest of funeral services at 


10:30 o’clock Thursday, Aug. 14. Only 
about 20 of his most intimate friends, 
including Charles M. Schwab, will at- 





Copper 

Aug. Me eceeseceesesedocucesoseees 23.50 
Re . ab ohh e cd Geb cbaeckiene pawee 23.50 
BD. 6 dbadvonccesscenssccnccecnes 23.50 
BE SBN Shc Feo ck be ivaboenecocsedeese 23.50 
Danas oases 0 enedekchnne eed eGex 23.50 


tAmerican Smelting & Relning Co.’s price. 


August 14, 1919 


tend. Others who sent condolences 
were acquainted with Mr. Carnegie’s 
wish... A special train will convey 


the body to Tarrytown, N. Y., and it 
will be interred in a plot in Sleepy 
Hollow cemetery, the plot having 
been selected by Mr. Carnegie several 
years ago. The following epitath, 
written by Mr. Carnegie, will be in- 
scribed on his tombstone: 


how to 
than 


“Here lies a man who knew 
enlist in his services better men 
himself.” 


Launch 47 Ships in Year 


The following statistics representing 
the accomplishments of .the Hog 
Island shipyards from Aug. 5, 1918, 
the date of the yard’s first launching, 
to Aug. 5, 1919, were recently given 
out by the shipping board: 

Ships launched, 47; deadweight ton 
367,775. Ships delivered, 36; 
tonnage, 281,700. Keels 


2 “3B” 


nage, 
deadweight 
laid, 47 “A” 


type; type. 





The Nonferrous Metals 











EW YORK, Aug. 12.—The nonferrous metal 
markets were further unsettled and dis- 
turbed the past week by the general indi- 

cations of widespread labor unrest and specifically by 
the ultimatum of the railroad brotherhoods to the 


government. Speculators and dealers became more 
anxious to realize on holdings of metals which they 
had accumulated in the recent bull market in metals 
and offered supplies at greater concessions. This 


condition widened the gap between the ‘‘outside’’ 
or dealers’ market and the producers’ or major mar 
ket. The producers, confident in the statistical po- 
sition of their industries, stood pat and refused to 


meet the outside market, but they booked little 
business. 
Thus, in copper, the producers continued to quote 


23.50e for electrolytic copper for spot, August and 
September deliveries, and 24¢ for October. But 
second hands gradually marked down their prices 
until as low,as 21.25¢ was quoted for spot electro- 
lytic. Casting was marked down to 2le and lake to 
22c in the outside market. A _ considerable tonnage, 
in the aggregate, was turned over in the outside mar- 
ket, more copper being in second hards than was 
generally realized. However, sales of copper the 
past three months have far exceedd production, while 
it is believed consumption now a'so has passed pro- 
duction. Stocks of refined copper are steadily be 
ing diminished. The recent sale of 1000 tons of 
copper to Germany is regarded as the first taste 
of a large amount of such business. 

Germany has been selling zine in England, which 
has reduced the level there far below parity with 
our market and removed an immediate prospect for 
resumption of zinc exports from here to Europe. The 
zine market has been in the hands of speculators 
here and has been fluctuating widely. After dropping 


Future tLead, Zine Spot 
Straits New York St. Louis Alum anti- 
N. Y.® basis basis num mony 
54.50 6.00 7.40 33.00 9.25 
54.50 6.00 7.35 33.00 9.125 
54.25 6.00 7.30 33.00 9.125 
53.25 6.00 7.25 33.00 9.00 
53.50 6.00 7.25 33.00 9.00 
from 8c, East St. Louis, for early shipment, to 
7.35¢, the market recovered to 7.60c, then back to 


7.25¢ at the close of last week, this price still ex 
isting Monday and Tuesday Producers have not 
been meeting the outside prices as a rule. Grasselli 
Chemical Co. smelters have just been reopened after 
labor troubles, while the Anaconda electrolytic zine 
works at Great Falls, Mont., remains closed. High 
grade zine prices are unchanged at %c, New York 

The lead market is unchanged. Producers have 
booked little business lately, while producers have 
cut prices greatly in their efforts to realize The 
leading producer continues to quote 6c, New York, 
5.75¢, St. Louis, but some outside offerings as low 
as 5.65¢, New York, are reported, and the market 
is 5.70e to 5.75¢e. The government stocks of vig 
lead as of Aug. 1 were about 300 Otons, a re 


duction of 27,000 tons since Jan. 1. Stocks of re 


fined lead in the hands of smelters were estimated 
at 14,000 tons as of Aug. 1. 

The tin market has declined, due to strike 
troubles the world over and the wneasy view taken 
by foreign traders in the economic condition of our 
own country. Ninety-nine per cent tin broke 12 
cents yesterday and today on account of English 
importat ions. Premiums have been commanded cr 


high grade tin for shipment from England and Canada 


with the lifting of the embargo on such shipments 
Aug. 15, as high as 57.25¢ having been paid for 
tin for shipment from Canada. Straits tin shipped 


in July from Singapore and now afloat is quoted about 
53.50¢, while August sihpment is 53.25¢ 
Spot high grade tin is quoted 60¢ 
cent tin 53.75¢ to 54e. 

The antimony market is slightly 
9.12%ec duty paid New York, for 
fallen off 


quoted 
and spot 99 ner 


easier, at 9c to 
spot metal De 


mand has 

















Third Stack Now in Operation 


Three of Five Furnaces Planned by Bethlehem Steel Co. Completed at 
Steelton—Storing Facilities Designed for Cuban Ore Now 
Serving for Lake Ore—Cast House Floor is Elevated 


OMPLETION of the new “A” 
C blast furnace at the Steelton plant 

of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
marks the realization of 60 per cent of 
the plan which some years ago was 
adopted for modernizing the Steelton 
blast-furnace department. This plan 
called for the erection of five modern 
furnaces to replace the old hand-filled 
stacks. The first of these modern fur- 
naces, “E”, was completed in 1916 and 
“B” in 1917. Therefore, only two fur- 
naces out of the five specified in the 
general plan still remain to be built. 
Erection of these two stacks was held 
up by the war. While no decision has 
heen reached as to when their construc- 
tion will be undertaken, it is considered 
likely that such action will be taken as 
soon as market conditions justify. In 
the meantime, the four hand-filled stacks 
which still are a part of the Steelton 
Liast-furnace plant will be maintained, 
although two of them ultimately will 
be dismantled in order to make room 
for the two proposed new units. 

Much more than the erection of new 
furnaces is embodied in the work under 
execution at Steelton. When the re- 
construction plan originally was drafted, 


all factors entering into the production 
of pig iron were considered carefully 
in order to effect a maximum reduction 
in operating expenses. Proper location 
and arrangement of the furnaces with 
respect to each other, as well as with 
respect to all other parts of the plant, 
were recognized as essential, and the 
question of transportation, which has a 
larger bearing upon pig-iron costs than 
any other single item, received prime 
attention. It confidently is expected that 
when the reconstruction plan has been 
entirely carried out at Steelton, the cost 
of pig-iron production there will com- 
pare favorably with production costs at 
any other blast-furnace group in the 
country. 


Arrangement of Plant 


As provided in the general reconstruc- 
tion plan, the blast-furnace plant at 
Steelton is arranged in parallel lines to 
insure continuous and efficient opera- 
tions. The first of these lines, nearest 
to the Susquehanna river, comprises the 
gas-blowing engine department, a gas- 
electric plant, and a Theisen, secondary 
gas-washer department. These units 
now are housed in separate structures, 


but ultimately they are to occupy sec- 
tions of a long continuous building. The 
second line comprises two railroad tracks 
located on the pouring side of the blast- 
furnace group. These tracks are con- 
tinuous and one serves as auxiliary to 
the other. The old dead-end tracks have 
been replaced by switches connecting at 
both ends, so that the cars may be 
pushed on the switch at one end and 
pushed back on the main track at the 
other. This eliminates much unneces- 
sary switching of cars and greatly re- 
duces the cost of transportation. 

In addition, the elimination of dead- 
end sidings has resulted in a great re- 
duction in maintenance costs, since cars 
no longer are damaged by being pushed 
off the tracks, against brick walls, etc. 
When the entire reconstruction program 
has been carried out, there will be no 
dead-end tracks in any part of the 
plant The switches at each furnace 
connect with the nearer of the two 
through tracks, the second-through track 
serving to a large extent as a through 
track, and as an auxiliary to the first. 
The rolling stock on these tracks is com- 
prised of ladle cars which transport the 
hot iron from the furnaces to the hot- 





FIG. 1—GENERAL VIEW OF FURNACE AND STOVES SHOWING HOT-METAL LADLES IN POSITION. 
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TOP OF STACK IS EQUIPPED WITH A MONORAIL 
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metal mixers in the steel plant, or, when 
the supply of hot metal is greater than 
the mixers can accommodate, to the pig- 
casting machine where it is cast into 
pigs and then stored in the stock yard. 
Adjacent to the hot-metal tracks are 
the blast furnaces and on the cinder 
side are two through tracks, one for 
transporting cinder and slag to a dump, 
1% miles from the blast furnace group, 
while the other track f the 
handling of coke breeze and for auxiliary 
Next. come the ore and coke 


serves tor 


purposes. 
bins, the ore yard, 187x 1620 feet, and 
then the ore classification yard. The 


ore bins and trestle are built of concrete 


and are surmounted by four through 
tracks: two of these are for the dis 
charge of ore and limestone from rail- 


road cars into the bins; the third, which 
is nearest the ore yard, is equipped with 
two electrically-driven transfer cars 
which are employed for bringing ore to 
the bins from any part of the stockpile, 


in order to obtain the desired mixture; 


and the fourth track commands the ore 
pile and is emploved for unloading ore 
from railroad cars into stock. Bins and 
ore piles are commanded by two ore 
bridges, each equipped with a 7%;-ton 
bucket and having a span of 187 feet. 
When the reconstruction plan was de- 


veloped, it was based on the expectation 
that the furnaces at Steelton would 
operate almost entirely with Cuban ores. 


Practice With Foreign Ores 
With Cuban ores it is necessary to 
carry only enough ore to last approxi 
mately 60 days, since the ocean-naviga- 
tion. season never closes and it is 
sible to maintain a steady movement of 


pos- 
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this ore from the receiving port at 
Sparrows Point. For this reason the 
ore yard was made narrow. Further- 


more, no car dumper was installed owing 
to the fact that Cuban ore is dry and 
granular and flows easily from the cars 
which are positioned on the unloading 
the trestle. Since the original 
was drafted, this 
has become a large lake 
In fact, at present, it is operating 100 


track on 


plan however, plant 


user of ore, 


per cent on these ores and for some 
years to come is likely to use 50 to 60 
per cent in the furnace mixtures. Lake 


ore is fine and moist and does not fiow 
readily so that considerable hand labor 
is required. In using lake 
necessary to carry nearly seven months’ 
supply, or than three 
much ore as the yard originally was de 
signed to store. Until the company re- 
verts to its original plan of using Cuban 
therefore, the yard at this 
plant necessarily will continue to be con- 


oe Sf 38 
more times as 


ore, ore 


gested. 
To each furnace are allotted one large 
coke bin and 10 ore bins, which were 


designed to accommodate sufficient stock 
for a turn of 12 hours. Each coke bin 
is about 94 feet long and 35 
and holds approximately 400 tons. In 
the stockhouse underneath the bins is a 
continuous track on which scale cars of 
the single-hopper type are operated, two 
to cach furnace. These cars are filled 
by gravity through hand-operated gates 
in the bottoms of the The ore 
is weighed on the scale cars before 
going into the skips; the coke is charged 
by volume over a screen directly into 
the skip, the breeze being removed by a 
The operation of 


feet wide 


bins. 


pneumatic elevator. 
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the latter recently was perfected at this 
plant. The stockhouse, which runs the 
length of the entire group of furnaces, 
is of construction and 
the fact that the sides adjacent to the 


concrete due to 


furnaces open, it is exceptionally 
well illuminated by natural light. 

The new furnaces originally were laid 
and this 
location 


are 


for operation in couples 
arrangement, as realized in 
of the “A” and “B” 
sulted successfully in reducing overhead 
By this 
possible to provide the “A” 


out 
the 
furnaces, has re- 
expenses. arrangement it is 
and “B” cast 
houses jointly with one overhead crane 
and with an open-pit space between the 


two cast floors for storing the heavy 
castings needed for replacements in both 
furnaces. In this way, considerable 
duplication of equipment is done away 
with. Where the cast floors of the old 
hand-filled furnaces are solid, the cast 
floors for the new stacks are elevated, 


so that the space underneath them may 
the firebrick 
thus re 


be used for storage of 


linings and other accessories, 


sulting in economy of ground space. 


Furnace is Spray Cooled 


Furnace “A”, which was blown in 
Nov. 7, 1918, is similar in construction to 
furnaces “B” and “E” 
scribed in the Jan. 6, 1916 issue of THE 
Iron Trappe Review. However, “A” 
furnace has slightly 
The hearth is 17% 
bosh 22 diameter, the stockline 16 
feet the height 88 feet. 
The top is equipped with an automatic 
revolving distributor of the McKee type, 
and the operation of the skips and other 


the 


which were de- 


larger dimensions. 
feet diameter, the 
feet 
diameter and 


equipment of furnace is auto- 





FIG. 2—CLAY, SPARE PARTS, ETC., ARE STORED IN THE ARCADE UNDER THE CAST FLOOR. FIG. 3—HOT-METAL AND DUST-CATCHER TRACKS. 
HIGH-PRESSURE, RELIEF VALVE IS SHOWN ON COLD-BLAST MAIN 
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FIG, 4—GENERAL VIEW OF FURNACE AND STOVES FROM THE 


matically controlled The furnace is 
semithin lined, the lining being 27 inches 
thick. It is cooled by spraying the shell 
and by four rows of cooling plates above 
the mantle. The capacity of the furnace 
is 500-600 tons per day on lake ore 
mixtures. 

Dirty gas from all of the furnaces at 


aye os be 
ES ae oor 





the Steelton plant is fed into a general 
system which in turn feeds a_ gas 
washer located at “B” furnace. The ex 
cess gas goes either dirty to the boilers, 
or to another primary washing plant 
through which it passes on its way to 
the Theisen rotary gas washer. From the 
Theisen washer the cleaned gas goes to 


Cools Drinking Water for 


HE new drinking water sys- 

tem in use at the main plant 

of the Youngstown Sheet & 

Tube Co., Youngstown, O., is de- 
signed to supply pure water, cooled 
to a proper temperature, and in suffi- 
cient quantity to each department 
independently of all other depart- 
ments. Each department has its own 
circulating system, with one, two or 
three cooling stations along the line. 
The water is obtained from wells 
located in such a way that a 3-inch 
belt supply line, running completely 
around the plant, passes each well 
and receives the water produced from 
the well. - If the pressure in the line 
at the well is 40 pounds, a pressure- 
operated electrical controller shuts 
down the well pump, which automat- 
ically starts when the pressure in the 
line falls to 20 pounds. The water 
from the wells is subjected to a 
bacteriological analysis daily and any 
well showing any evidence of pollu- 


tion is immediately cut out of the 
line. Each well is enclosed by a 
brick building, into which none ex- 
cept those having duties therein may 


enter. 


Circulation System 


The cooling stations are small brick 
buildings, about 13 x 20 feet and are 
each equipped with cooling machine 
and circulating pump The cooling 
machines are connected by belt to 
7\%4-horsepower motors. Each ma- 
chine has a capacity of 36,400 British 
thermal units per hour with con- 
densing water at 77 degrees Fahr. 
at the overflow. Assuming 95 de- 
grees as the maximum temperature 
through which the line will pass, 50 
degrees as the temperature of the 
drinking water when leaving the ma- 
chine and 65 degrees as the tempera- 
ture of the supply from the wells, 
this machine will cool 2 gallons of 


water per man for 750 men in 12 


Po 
r; 





te 





OF: TANNINS 


TRESTLE 


the gas engines. Gas for the “A” fur- 
nace stoves is supplied from the washer 
at “B” furnace. “A” furnace is equipped 
with four 25-foot stoves, 100 feet high 
These are of the side-combustion type 
and have 42-inch checkers as compared 
with 6'4-inch checkers in the “E” fur 


nace stoves 


ill Workers 


hours, through a line 2000 feet long. 
rhis will utilize the capacity of the 
machine for 20% hours per day: 
This allows the capacity for 3% 
hours for emergency duty or for any 
period when it may be necessary to 
have the machine shut down If a 
less number of men are to be sup- 
plied, a longer line can be installed, 
or wice-versa. 

The water is taken from the machine 
by a 3 x 3-inch pump and discharged 
into the circulating line, which is a 
1%-inch galvanized steel pipe, insulated 
with hair felt 1% inches thick. The 
circulation Of the water carries it di- 
rectly past every fountain, the line 
forming a loop down to the fountain 
and up again to the line. There are no 
dead ends at any place in the system. 
This circulating line discharges back 
into the machine, a float in the cool- 
ing tank operating a valve to admit 
water from the supply line from the 
wells to make up for the water which 
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has been used since leaving the ma- 
chine. 

Where more than one machine is 
required for a department this circulat- 
ing line discharges into the second 
machine and after passing through the 
second machine the water is pumped 
through the next section of the sys- 
tem and the water discharged into a 
third machine from which it is pumped 
and returned to the first machine. 

Any number of machines may thus 
be connected up in series, of which 
any number may be inactive during 
cool weather, the water either being 
by-passed around the machine into the 
discharge line without passing through 
the machine, or by discharging into 
the tank of the inactive machine and 
being pumped from the tank into the 
next section of the system. 


Temperature Kept at 50 Degrees 


It was intended to allow a 5 degree 
rise in the temperature of the water 
in the length of the lines, the tempera- 
ture being 50 degrees when leaving the 
machine and 55 degrees when returning 
to the machine or discharging inte the 
mext machine. This variation has been 
maintained, even in extreme hot weath- 
er. By a thermostatic control the wa- 
ter can be discharged at any tempera- 
ture desired, but as the range of tem- 
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peratures, 50 to 55 degrees, has been 
generally accepted as the most desira- 
ble from a pathological standpoint, the 
machines were set to deliver at this 
primary temperature of 50 degrees, and 
the length of the lines and thickness 
of the insulation designed to prevent 
a higher temperature than 55 degrees. 
The results have been evident in all 
departments, especially those where em- 
ployes were obliged to work under se- 
vere heat, by the marked decrease, 
amounting almost to complete elimina- 
tion, of exhaustion from cramps. 


The fountains are of the sanitary, 
bubbling type, with spring closing 
valves. Where the employes are dis- 
tributed evenly through ‘a department, 
the fountains have been located about 
250 feet apart. 


350,000 Gallons Pumped in Day 


The system is in charge of one man, 
who, with a helper, is employed by 
the safety department. The electrical 
equipment is looked after by the elec- 
trical department, and the pumps and 
other mechanical equipment by the me- 
chanical department, both of which 
departments have one man on _ each 
turn, to attend to the equipment. In 
each building is a printed form, upon 
which each inspector makes a_ record 
of the time and the condition of the 
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machinery at the time of each visit. 

The use of thermostats and pressure 
regulators makes the equipment so near- 
ly automatic in its operation that the 
constant attendance of anyone to oper- 
ate it is unnecessary. The visits of the 
inspectors are arranged in such a way 


that each building is visited about 
every hour of the day and night. The 
identity of each cooling station and 
well house is established by numbers. 

The following table gives data for 


the various departments: 





Length 
Department No. of No. of No. of of Pipe 
Men Machines Fountains in Feet 

Sheet mill and 
a a 1000) .46y 2 35 4575 
Skelp mills ...... 750 e2 24 4525 
Tube mills ...... 3600 p23 36 7000 
Blast furnaces .... 750 2 15 4100 
Blooming mills 600 «22 18 4000 
Puddle mills ..... 600 1 18 2950 
Open hearth ..... 800 a | 24 4880 
Plate mill ....... 400 ~1 9 2400 

Locomotive repair 

wavavend®s = 1 12 3000 
eae 9000 16 191 37,430 


Allowing for waste, it requires about 
2 gallons of water per man so that 
nearly 18,000 gallons of water are re- 
quired per day for drinking. The 
amount of water pumped through the 
drinking water lines in one day is ap- 
proximately 350,000 gallons. The total 
consumption of water which includes 
that for condensing purposes will vary 
from 75,000 gallons in 24 hours in cool 
weather to 150,000 gallons in 24 hours 
in extremely hot weather. 


Labor a Factor in Manganese Industry 


HE economic pressure of com- 

petition must either depress 

wages or else the mangancse 
industry must be abandoned,” is one 
of the significant statements con- 
tained in a report on the cost of 
producing ferro-grade manganese ores 
issued by the bureau of mines. On 
the subject of wages in relation to 
cost, the report which was prepared 
by C. M. Weld and W. R. Crane, 
continues: “If it be assumed that 
wages will drop, to fall in line with 
the cost of living and that the latter 
will not decrease, then the drop in 
wages will be equivalent to 25 per 
cent of the war wage. 

“In line with this assumption it 
will be further assumed that the 
cost of supplies will decrease in like 
proportion; whereas better practice 
will offset much of the inefficiency 
of labor which has unfortunately de- 
veloped under war conditions. The 
net result is an estimated future 
reduction in cost of manganese ore 
on board railroad cars of 25 per 
cent.” 

The follewing summarizes the in- 


vestigations on the average cost of 
domestic ores in 1918: 


Ore Carbonate Oxide Average 
Estimated production 63,000 231,500 294,500 
Estimated cost on cars.. $5.00 $19.00 $16.00 
Railway freight ........ $11.35 $10.70 $10.85 
Total cost delivered..... $16.35 $29.70 $26.80 

» Per cent 36.5 41.0 40.0 
Unit cost, cents........ 45.0 70.7 65.0 

While the cost per long ton of 

domestic carbonates in 1918 was 


$16.35, delivered, and that of oxides, 
$29.70, the cost of Cuban ore de- 
livered in this country was $23.50 and 
that of Brazilian ore, $30. The do- 
mestic .ores contained 36.5 and 41 
per cent of manganese, respectively, 
while Cuban ore contained 38 per 
cent and Brazilian ore 45 per cent. 

“This comparison indicates that the 
oxide ores were at a disadvantage in 
competition with foreign ores even 
when protected by high ocean 
freights,” the report continues. “Had 
foreign ores moved freely and been 
sold at strictly competitive prices the 
domestic manganese industry could 
not have developed except, perhaps, 
in certain more favored districts in 
the southern states, and as to car- 


bonate ores of the Butte district. The 
comparison further shows that when 
ocean freight rates return to more 
nearly their normal level even the 
most favored oxide ores, as well as 
the carbonate ores, will have hard 
going in a competitive field.” 

It is estimated that in the near 
future the average of domestic carbon- 
ates, averaging a manganese content 
of 36.5 per cent, will be $14.75, de- 
livered. As to domestic oxides, it is 
estimated the cost of ore contain- 
ing 41 per cent will be $24.65, de- 
livered. Cuban ore containing 41 
per cent of manganese will cost 
$16.50, delivered, and Brazilian ore, 
containing 46 per cent of manganese, 
$18.50. Therefore, unit costs will be 
as follows: Domestic carbonates, 40.4 
cents; domestic oxides, 60 cents; 
Cuban, 40 cents; Brazilian, 40 cents. 

“It must be remembered that at 
the same price per unit the higher 
grade ore will always have prefer- 
ence,” the report concludes. “Domes- 
tic ores are generally of lower grade 
than foreign ores and for that reason 
command a lower price.” 











Preventable Defects in Fire Brick 


Lack of Uniformity of Product Has Much to do With Lining Failures—Irregu- 
larities in Bricks May be Detected by a Careful Visual 


EFRAC®PORIES are essential to 
the -ametaliurgical industries 
becauge. the output of iron, 

steel and kindred products is largely 
dependent onthe life of the furnaces 
and ovens. Uiider stress of great de- 
mand the refractory manufacturers 
during the past few years were called 
upon to produce rapidly great quan- 
tities of brick under conditions which 
seriously interferred with the quality 
of the product. This was immediate- 
ly reflected in decreased life of fur- 
naces and loss of tonnage in various 
industries. 

The life of the furnace, which may 
be expressed in terms of tons of mate- 


rial produced, number of heats, or 
weeks or years of service, is de- 
termined largely by the ability of 


the refractory used to resist numerous 
destructive agencies, such as tempera- 
ture, slag, load and abrasion. In blast 
furnaces the refractory comes in direct 
contact with the charge and is de- 
stroyed largely from abrasion, slag- 
ging and softening. In open-hearth 
furnaces the silica refractory does 
not come in direct contact with the 
charge, but the roof, side walls and 
ports are destroyed chiefly by varia- 
tions in temperature, slagging and 
abrasion due to particles of iron and 
lime carried by the moving gases. 
The slagging action due to material 





From a paper ted by C. E. Nesbitt and 
M. L. Bell at the Philadelphia meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, June 24-27, 


1919. 





FIG. 1—ROOF FAILURES DUE TO SPALLING IN AN OPEN-HEARTH ROOF. 


Inspection and by Other Means 


BY C. E. NESBITT AND M. L. BELL 








LAMINATIONS IN AUGER-MADE CLAY 
BRICK 


FIG. 2 


carried by gases is also a_ serious 
factor in the destruction of 
bricks used in soaking pits, reheating 


The ef- 


clay 


furnaces and air furnaces. 
fects of abrasion and partial fusion 
of walls are shown in the illustra- 


tions of the walls of a soaking pit 
and a blast furnace, Figs. 4 and 5. 


Bricks Are Weakened by Slag 


The corrosive action of slag on 
refractories is recognized by all, but 
the fact that the strength of a brick 
is greatly reduced by penetration of 
slag is not generally known. In 
order to illustrate the point, four 
silica bricks were heated to 1350 de- 
grees Cent. and a quantity of heating- 


furnace slag approximately analyzing 
silica 35 per cent, alumina 6 per cent 
and ‘ferrous oxide 56 per cent, was 
placed on the surface. At intervals 
the bricks were turned and the slag 
placed on other surfaces until it had 
penetrated all portions of the brick. 


These bricks, together with four 
others similiarly heated but not 
treated with slag, were crushed on 
end separately while hot and the 


number of pounds necessary to frac- 
ture determined. The results obtained 
on the slag-free bricks averaged 1451 
pounds per square inch, while the 
slag-penetrated bricks averaged 775 
pounds per square inch or a reduc- 
tion in strength of 46 per cent. The 
appearance of the treated bricks when 
removed from the crushing machine 
was in no way different from that of 
the original bricks, except for dis- 
coloration, so that the decrease in 
strength can be accounted for only 
by the action of the slag which had 
attacked and weakened the original 


bond. 


In order to overcome this difficulty, 
a dense brick is advocated. It has 
been suggested that by proper sizing 
of the ground quartz, and by press- 
ing instead of hand molding, a more 
dense brick can be secured, which is 


more resistant to slag penetration. 
Tests made for slag resistance on 
experimental power-pressed silica 


brick show approximately 25 per cent 
less penetration by heating furnace- 





FIG. 3—A MORE ADVANCED STAGE OF UNIT BRICK FAILURE CAUSED 
BY SPONGY OR CRACKED BRICK 
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INTERIOR OF SOAKING PIT FURNACE SHOWING DETERIORATION OF WALLS BY ABRASION 


AND PARTIAL FUSION 


slag than hand-molded brick. Silica 
brick shows a marked falling off of 
from 50 to 60 per cent in crushing 


strength when heated to 1350 degrees 


Cent. Hence, defects in molding, set- 
ting and burning become serious fac- 
tors, as they lower the mechanical 


strength of the product which in it 
heat alone. 


illustrated 


self 


Defects of 


becomes weaker by 
this nature are 
in Fig. 7. In open-hearth 
roofs, where the bricks must with- 
stand considerable pressure due to 
the weight of the bricks in the long 


furnace 
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arch and expansion due to heat, a care- 
ful selection of 
A few 


bricks is necessary. 


bricks in a roof 


failure. Al- 


defective are 


liable to cause premature 
though actual crushing of the unit 
brick may not result, spalling o1 


cracking will occur, so that a hole o1 


pocket is formed and the adjoining 


bricks are thus more completely ex- 


posed to destructive agencies Figs 
1 and 3 illustrate roof failures caused 
by spalling or cracked bricks 


Defe is Caught by the I ye 
Fully 8O per cent of the deféctive 
bricks received by the consumer can 


be detected by a careful visual ex- 


amination. A group of 85 standard 
9-inch silica bricks was subjected to 
visual inspection. Of this number 


16 were judged to be of low strength 


because of visual defects, 18 wer 


considered to be of medium strength, 


remainder were passed as 
These bricks 


hot 


and the 


being good were then 


subjected to a crushing test 


All bricks were crushed at 1350 de- 
grees Cent., with the result that the 
average strength of the 16 defective 


bricks was 677 pounds per square 
inch, of the medium 861 pounds, and 
of the good bricks, 991 pounds 
The presence of fire or kiln cracks 
in roof bricks, however minute, is a 
real menace, especially if the crack 





FIG. 5—WEAR AT TOP OF UPPER INWALL OF BLAST FURNACE DUE TO IMPACT AND ABRASION. 


CHANGE AS SHOWN BY SPALLING TEST OF SILICA BRICK RECEIVED IN SAME CAR. 


FIG. 6—VARIATION IN RESISTANCE TO THERMAL 
PERCENTAGE LOSS IS MARKED ON EACH BRICK. 
FIG. 7—DEFECTIVE SILICA SHAPES DUE TO IMPERFECT MOLDING, SETTING AND FIRE CRACKS 
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occurs near the center of the brick. 
Examples of failure of this nature can 
be found in nearly any open-hearth 
furnace roof of .the present day. 
While this sort of defect is more 
common in silica brick, it may also 
occur in clay brick and cause the 
failure of arches as is shown in Fig. 
8. It has been suggested that true 
specific gravity and porosity may be 
used to determine the quality of 
silica brick, but these tests only indi- 
cate the degree of burning. They are 
useful in determining the uniformity 
of burn of various shipments, but tell 
nothing regarding the actual mechan- 
ical strength of the bricks, particu- 
larly as regards the crushing strength 
at high temperatures. It is easy to 
prove that bricks which have the same 
true specific gravity do not have the 
same crushing strength or spalling 
value 
The importance of uniformity in re- 
fractories is not gencrally recognized 
In a car of silica brick recently re- 
ceived, it was found that the quality 
of the roof bricks and the 9-inch 
straights were widely different. The 
roof bricks showed a true specific 
gravity of 2.39 with an average spall- 
ing loss of 17 per cent, but the in- 
dividual losses varied from 9 to 24 
per cent. The average hot crushing 
strength was 863 pounds per square 
inch. The 9-inch bricks showed a 
true specific gravity of 2.53 with an 
average spalling loss of 29 per cent, 
the individual results varying from 
26 to 30 per cent. The hot crushing 
strength was 1268 pounds per square 
inch. 
Bricks Are Not Uniform 

In the case of some roof bricks 
received during one shipment, it was 
found that the straights had a hot 
crushing strength of 665 pounds per 
square inch, while the No. 1 wedge 
bricks failed at 1044 pounds per 
euare inch. It is recognized that 
these two sizes might not have been 
made at the same time, but they were 
presumably of the same quality. In 
another case it was necessary to use 
bricks from two different makers in 
an open-hearth furnace roof? The 
tests showed the spalling loss was 30 
per cent for one make as against 10 
per cent for the other, though the 
hot crushing strengths for the two 
makes were about equal. Such dif- 
ferences in bricks made in the same 
district, of the same raw material and 
by approximately the same methods, 
should not exist. The nonuniformity 
in resistance of. brick from the same 
shipment is illustrated in Fig. 6. 
Roofs of 90-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces, working under normal condi- 
tions with producer gas, should last 
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FIG. 8 


SPALLING OF CLAY BRICK IN SOAKING PIT ARCH SHOWING UNIT BRICK FAILURE 


for at least 200 heats Tests for re- jected to a 


sistance 


spalling test, 


to spalling made on bricks of the two bricks showed 


taken from such a furnace alter 261 42 per cent 


against 27 per 


heats have shown an average spalling the other brick 


loss of 


which made 221 heats showed a loss great variation in degree 


“eo ; , 
of 23 per cent In a similiar roof, was observed 
the average spalling loss was 47 per made on those 
cent. Of 


by side 


Spalling 
of average | 


two silica bricks found side showed a loss of 14 per 


the poorer 


a loss of 


cent for 


20 per cent Another roof In shipments of clay checker brick 
of burning 
tests were 


uurn which 


cent, while 


in an arch leading to the the hard blocks showed 60 per cent 


regenerator chamber of a furnace, loss. Examples of nonuniform prod- 


one was badly spalled, apparently due ucts are shown in Figs. 2 and 9. 

to thermal changes or crushing, and Among users of refractories there 
the other showed no trace of spalling is a growing demand for a product 
or crushing. Both were of the same of uniform quality, especially with re- 
make and presumably made at ap- gard to defects which are preventable 
proximately the same _ time. Sub- if the material is properly handled 





FIG. 


9—VARIATION IN CLAY BRICK AS SHOWN BY SPALLING 


IN AIR FURNACE 


ROOF 
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FIG. 1—INDESTRUCTIBLE PORT AND REMOVABLE SLAG POCKET FOR OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE 


More attention to visual inspection 
will help remedy the situation. Users 
of bricks are quick to recognize that 
certain firms invariably deliver goods 
which on the whole are uniform in 
quality. 

The buying of bricks on specifica- 
tions has not been universally fol- 
lowed, and it is partly through the 
ignorance of the consumer in not 
understanding what he wants and 
why he should ask for certain qual- 
ities, that the quality of refractories is 
not always maintained at a higher 
level. In using refractories, the con- 
sumer assumes that the bricks he 
purchases will be of the same average 
quality as those he has formerly re- 
ceived. That this assumption is not 
always correct is unfortunate. The 
material from which bricks are made 
largely determines the heat-resisting 
qualities, but it is the method and 
care in manufacture which determines 
the uniformity and reliability of the 
finished product. 


Japan is determined to become in- 
dependent in its steel supply, and 


among the concerns already engaged 
in this industry, the Oriental Steel 
Co., which is incorporated for $25,- 
000,000, began turning out its prod- 
ucts in April. The works, which 
cover an area of 260 acres, are locat- 
ed at Tobata, one of the principal 
industrial centers of Japan, on the 
northern coast of Kyushu. 





Valve and Port Minimize 
Operation Loss 


To minimize the time lost in 
operation while making repairs and 
to make the furnace capable of greater 
continuous, operation, the Blair Engi- 
neering Co., New York, has devised 
a combination of valve, port and slag 
pocket so designed that they may be 
easily inspected and repaired. 

The Blair valve operates as a switch 
in the flue, similar to the switch in a 
railway track. To replace the old 
brick port, which is distorted rapidly 
from the effect of heat causing deteri- 
oration of the furnace structure and 
waste of fuel, a self-contained port, 
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FIG. 2—GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE OPEN-HEARTH REVERSING VALVE 
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claimed to be relatively indestructible, 
has been introduced. A slag pocket 
entirely separate from the main fur- 
nace structure and independently sup- 
ported, which may be quickly re- 
moved and readily replaced, it is said, 
during the burning out of the flues 
without causing loss of time in fur- 
nace operation, also has been designed. 

With this installation, front and 
back walls are replaced without mate- 
rial delay and the roof, it is said, can 
be replaced in six hours while the 
flues are being burned out on Sunday. 
The ports require no repairs except 
shaping up the blocks with chrome 
ore. The slag pockets may be changed 
in a few hours on Sunday. Air cham- 
bers in the checkers ordinarily clog 
sooner than the gas chambers, there- 
fore, when shutting down for burning 
out, the air slag pockets are removed 
and the bulkheads in both ends of the 
air chambers are knocked out. The 
checkers may then be replaced, en- 
tailing the loss of less than a day 
beyond the Sunday shutdown. The 
gas chambers may be repaired the 
same way during another week end. 

By application of this port, which 
has been in use a decade, it is claimed 
that the furnace can be operated at 
greater speed due to the mixing 
chamber producing a higher tempera- 
ture. Furthermore, it is claimed that 
this temperature may be increased to 
a point where the ordinary port of 
silica brick, whether water-cooled or 
not, would be destroyed. Since the 
port is longer lived than the furnace 
walls, the latter are used to their 
limit. The roof and side walls are 
replaced independently as the neces- 
sity arises. 

The construction of the valve as 
shown in Fig. 2 makes impossible a 
leak of gas or air to the stack or 
between the gas and air. All parts 
are cool, exposed and always acces- 
sible, making it possible, to repair or 
replace parts without shutting off the 
gas. Reversing is accomplished so 
quickly that gas is back on the fur- 
nace without waste into the stack. 


A single tube, of area equal to the 
combined area of the gas and air 
tubes, diverts the products of combus- 
tion to boiler or stack, when waste- 
heat boilers are used and provides a 
continuous, brick-lined flue from the 
furnace to the boiler with no exposure 
to water or a possibility for leakage. 
A tube 30 inches in diameter is used 
for burning out flues. It is operated 
by a hand winch and does away with 
the sand damper or inclosed valve 
commonly used. The slag pocket, as 
shown in Fig. 1, is a separate struc- 
ture from the main furnace. 














Using Pyrometers in Steel Works 


Modern Methods of Determining Temperatures in Forging and Heat-Treating 
Furnaces Give Results Superior to Those Obtained by Estimation—Pyrom- 
eters Are of Doubtful Value in Assisting Experienced Melters 


EMPERATURE considerations 

i are of prime importance in 

the manufacture of steel prod- 
ucts from the time the metal is pro- 
duced in the melting furnace, where 
the chemical reactions have a direct 
dependence on the temperatures of 
the bath, to the final machining of 
work on which the expansion due to 
the rise in temperature of the forg- 
ings during machining must be al- 
lowed for. 

In the regulation of steel melting 
temperatures, open-hearth furnaces will 
be taken as presenting typical difficul- 
ties in temperature determination. If 
accurate methods of temperature deter- 
mination can be evolved for use in the 
open-hearth furnace, the same methods 
will be as successful in the crucible 
or electric furnace process. Tempera- 
tures may be determined by means of 
optical pyrometers, thermocouples, or 
by arbitrary standards which possibly 
may employ either of the other two 
methods as an auxiliary. 


Trials Are Made on Samples 


Lack of black-body conditions is re- 
sponsible for considerable inaccuracy in 
taking measurements by means of op- 
tical pyrometers, although this source 
of error may not be great enough to 
condemn the method. The fact that 
the steel itself cannot be observed is, 
however, of prime importance. Such 
data as has been obtained indicates 
that the slag covering of the bath 
may differ in temperature from the steel 
by as much as 200 degrees Fahr., and 
that the walls or roof of the furnace 
may show even a greater variation. 
Temperature determinations, by means 
of the optical pyrometer, may be made 
on small samples of the steel lifted 
from the furnace and poured with the 
optical pyrometer sighted on the stream. 
Having measured the elapsed time be- 
tween taking metal from the bath 
and sighting the optical pyrometer, the 
tempertaure of the bath may be de- 
duced by extrapolation. A _ series of 
such measurements should be taken in 
order to arrive at a close approxima- 
tion of the temperature of the bath. 





From a paper to be presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical to be held at Chicago, 
Sept. 22-27, 1919. 


BY A. H. MILLER 


Another method of obtaining similar 
measurements is to lift a spoon of 
metal from the bath and pour it imme- 
diately into a small test mold, read- 
ings being taken on the surface of the 
metal in this test mold at definite in- 
tervals of time until the surface of the 
metal freezes. Having taken time in- 
tervals with a stop watch simultane- 
ously with the optical-pyrometer-read- 
ings a curve can be drawn which, ex- 
trapolated back to the time when the 
metal was removed from the bath, will 
give an approximation of the bath 
temperature. It is probable that these 
two methods arrive at as close an ap- 
proximation to an accurate bath tem- 
perature as we may at present obtain. 


Using Thermocouples 


The use of the thermocouple in de- 
termining open-hearth furnace tempera- 
tures is attended by the difficulty of in- 
serting the thermocouple to the point 
at which the temperature is desired. 
The best use for the thermocouple 
seems to be the secondary one of ob- 
taining temperatures elsewhere than in 
the bath itself, and deducing tem- 
peratures of the bath from these. The 
method of placing the thermocouple 
in the slag pocket and at various points 
in the checkers and at the base of the 
stack has been tried, but because of 
variations in the furnace operation it 
is not believed that bath temperatures 
can be accurately deduced from data 
at these points, although useful knowl- 
edge as to the furnace working may 
be obtained. 

The use of arbitrary standards has 
been widely employed. Metal may be 
poured from a test spoon into certain 
standard molds and the temperature of 
the bath deducted from the observing 
of this metal. This may be done by 
measuring the rise of temperature of 
a protected thermocouple inserted in 
the molten metal, by sighting an op- 
tical pyrometer on the surface of the 
metal in the test ingot or on the stream 
from the spoon while pouring, by meas- 
uring the length of time required for 
the surface of the metal in the test 
ingot to freeze, etc. All of these meth- 
ods present numerous inaccuracies. 

It is fortunate that in the melting 
and pouring of open-hearth steel cer- 
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tain natural phenomena give tempera- 
tures with great accuracy, that are a 
very close approximation to the desired 
temperatures. During the first part of 
the melting, while the first elimination 
of impurities is in progress, it is well 
to have the temperature as high as pos- 
sible, with safety to the furnace. The 
melting point of the firebrick employed 
in the furnace roof is therefore a very 
close measure of the temperature to be 
attained. A _ skilled operator can, by 
observation, determine the point where 
the firebrick will glaze slightly but will 
not actually melt, and will run his 
furnace to this heat. In teeming a 
heat, on the other hand, correct tem- 
peratures of pouring may be accurately 
regulated by the appearance of the film 
or crust that forms on the surface of 
the ‘metal rising in its molds. The 
appearance of this film is quite char- 
acteristic and, with practice, the tem- 
perature, or rather, the fact that the 
metal is at, above, or below the cor- 
rect temperature, may be very accu- 
rately stated. It may also be regu- 
lated at this point, to a certain extent, 
by varying the rapidity of pouring, ac- 
cording to the appearance of the metal 
rising in the mold. By careful observa- 
tion of such natural phenomena, tem- 
perature differences may be estimated to 
within 10 to 20 degrees Fahr. 


Determining Forging Temperatures 


In the determination of forging tem- 
peratures, optical pyrometers or ther- 
mocouples are used. If the thermo- 
couple is used, either a platinum-rho- 
dium or a nickel-chrome alloy couple 
is valuable. It is quite difficult to reg- 
ulate accurately the temperature of the 
pieces to be forged, because the hot 
gases and flame in the furnace affect 
the couple much more rapidly than 
they do the piece. For reasons of econ- 
omy and because of the size of ingots 
in heavy work, this difference is of 
much greater importance than it is in 
heat-treatment work.  Iron-constantan 
couples have been successfully used, but 
the life of this couple at forging tem- 
peratures is very short and the accu- 
racy of the couple is lower than at 
temperatures to which it is better fitted. 

The optical pyrometer seems to be 
a good type for measuring forging 
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temperatures. With some of the later 
improved types, temperatures can be de- 
termined with a very fair degree of 
accuracy, probably within 25 degrees 
Fahr., in ordinary works practice. To 
reach this accuracy, the operator must 
have had a certain amount of experi- 
ence (2 weeks is ample for a man of 
average intelligence) and must sight 
his instrument on parts of the forging 
that will give an approach to black- 
body conditions. He must avoid the 
influences that cause inaccuracies in his 
readings; such as a flame playing so 
that it is reflected directly from the 
piece to his instrument or the pres- 
ence of smoke in the furnace. This is 
not difficult in a good forge furnace. 


Pyrometers for Heat Treatment 


The forging temperatures of various 
grades of steel differ quite widely. A 
skilled heater can, by observation, reg- 
ulate his forging temperatures fairly 
well. He cannot, however, reach the 
uniformity and accuracy that may be 
attained by the use of the optical 
pyrometer. 

The temperatures involved in the heat 
treatment of steel objects must be very 
accurately determined and uniformly 
followed. This temperature is within 
the range that is difficult to estimate by 
the eye and at the same time it must 
be most accurately followed. Most of 
the higher grades of steel require treat- 
ments that involve a quench; most of 
the alloy steels require a preliminary 
treatment before the final quench is 
given and also require a drawing treat- 
ment after the quench. With the pre- 
liminary treatment, which is ordinarily 
at a temperature in the neighborhood 
of 1550 to 1650 degrees Fahr., the 
limits of accuracy are not so close as 
they must be in the final quench, which 
for the purpose of obtaining the best 
possible grain refinement must be above 
the critical’ temperature but as close 
to it as is possible. The temperature 
of the draw, also, must be quite accu- 
rately approximated, especially if the 
results desired are to obtain the maxi- 
mum degree of softness. The general 
tendency has been to rely entirely on the 
thermocouples for this work, at least for 
temperatures above 90 degrees Fahr. 
For lower temperatures, if the pieces 
are small enough to be treated in a 
bath of oil or melted salts, a direct 
reading gas or vapor expansion ther- 
mometer is simple, accurate, and gives 
but dittle trouble. 


The true optical pyrometer is adapt- 
ed to works use because imperfection 
of black-body condition or smoky con- 
ditions do not affect its readings seri- 
ously. The Morse or Wanner types 
of optical pyrometers are reliable, and 


‘site currents 
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particular care must be exercised to 
select an instrument of the simplest 
and most rugged construction possible. 


In steel works practice, where the 
work is generally large, almost all the 
couples are at least 4 feet long and the 
majority are from 5 to 7 feet, in some 
they are as long as 17 feet. The prac- 
tice with  platinum-platinum-rhodium 
couples therefore involves the recalibra- 
tion of the couple after each failure of 
the silica or porcelain tube; and cou- 
ples over 5 feet long must be recali- 
brated after every heat. Although this 
recalibration became a quite simple 
matter, the work is considerable and the 
contamination of the couples and con- 
sequent breakage made their operation 
very expensive. The calibration is per- 
formed by taking a check temperature 
at the gold melting point, using a 
small electric furnace and the 
method. 


wire 


Use 


With the advent of base-metal cou- 
ples, of which the iron-constantan cou- 
ple or the nickel-chrome type seem to 
be the most popular, the use of long 


of Base-Metal Couples 


platinum couples is eliminated. In us- 
ing base-metal couples, however, cer- 
tain precautions must be taken. All 


couples, and particularly base-metal cou- 
ples, are subject to errors due to para- 
induced by heterogeneity 
in the wire of which the couple is made. 
This lack of uniformity is almost in- 
variably set up at a point between the 
hot and cold junctions of the couple 
somewhere in the furnace wall, due to 
the conditions of strain set up at this 
point. Once established this condition 
is almost impossible to eliminate. How- 
ever, while these parasite currents ex- 
ist in practically all couples that have 
seen long service, the error involved 
is small enough to be negligible if the 
position of this strained portion is un- 
changed or if it is continually advanced 
from a lower to a higher temperature. 
In practice, this means that the accu- 
tacy of the couple is unchanged as 
long as the couple remains immersed to 
the same depth in its furnace, or as 
long as it is advanced deeper and deeper 


into its furnace. Errors, however, are 
often caused if the couple is partly 
withdrawn from its furnace. Because 


of this fact, if couples are removed 
from their working position and checked 
in a laboratory, the checking often shows 
an error whereas the couple in _ its 
working position was actually giving 
accurate readings. If careful attention 
is given to these provisions and to the 
electrical insulation of the couple, an 
iron-constantan couple will give con- 
stant readings to the approximation of 
10 degrees Fahr. until it is completely 
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worn out by oxidation or other causes. 

For any approach to accuracy on the 
part of any type of thermocouple, cold- 
junction temperatures must be allowed 
for and corrected, or controlled. Con- 
trol may be by means of an ice bath 
or other method of keeping the cold 
junction at a uniform temperature. One 
of the more simple and widely used 
is to place the cold junction 
underground to a depth at which the 
temperature is assumed to be uniform. 
This method is quite desirable, but for 
the highest degree of accuracy is inade- 
quate. Temperatures even 5 feet un- 
derground may vary considerably with 
the season of the year and with the 
previous working of the furnace. An 
excellent method of taking care of 
this cold-junction correction is to em- 
ploy lead wires of the same composi- 
tion as the couple wires, which vir- 
tually lengthens the couple to the com- 
bined length of couple and leads, bring- 
ing the resulting cold junction to the 
measuring instrument. 

The measuring instrument is likely to 
be at a point where temperatures are 
more nearly uniform and where the cold 
junction can be more readily measured 
and cared for. There is the added ad- 
vantage that, where a number of cou- 
ples are being read on one instrument, 
the correction for these couples will be 
identical. A number of measuring in- 
struments at present on the market 
take care of this correction, either auto- 
matically or by means of a simple ad- 
justment on the instrument, with highly 
satisfactory results. 


methods 


Calibration and Checking 


All temperature-measuring apparatus 
must be frequently checked for accu- 
racy in works practice. In a large in- 
stallation, it is well to have a primary 
temperature standard that is used only 
under the best laboratory conditions to 
check one or more secondary standards. 
This primary standard may consist of 
a platinum-platinum-rhodium _ thermo- 
couple with an ice-bath regulation of 
the cold junction, the electromotive 
force being measured by an accurate 
potentiometer. This primary standard 
should have its calibration made by 
reference to  well-determined fixed 
points. The melting point of gold and 
the freezing point of lead are conveni- 
ent and well-determined points. The 
secondary standards may be either plat- 
inum-platinum-rhodium or base-metal 
thermocouples and may be carried from 
point to point of the installation to 
check the actual working couples under 
working conditions. 

Opti:al pyrometers should be checked 
from time to time using a_ standard 
couple preferably in an electric furnace 

(Continued on page 431) 











Wood Patterns Madeina Factory 


How a Shop Was Organized for the Quantity Production of Wood Patterns for 
a National Market—Labor Difficulties are Reduced and 


HE tendency in industry during 

the past decade has been de- 

cidedly toward the specialization 
of individual parts and processes. Large 
factories have been built to produce but 
one definite article on the theory that 
specialization increases quality and de- 
creases manufacturing expense. Diversi- 
fied plants have in many cases been 
forced to reduce the scope of their 
production for they have found they 
could buy certain auxiliary parts re- 
quired in the construction of their ap- 
paratus more cheaply than they could 
make them in their own works. 

One line of auxiliary equipment, how- 
ever, has proved a marked exception to 
this tendency toward specialization. The 
making of wood patterns for metal cast- 
ings has seemed so intimately a part of 
the foundry business that even today 
the thought of a wood pattern factory 
operating on a large scale and doing 
business over a wide area is decidedly 
unusual. 

But the Johnston Pattern Co., Can- 
ton, O., has established such a factory 
and because of its unique field and its 
method of shipping patterns by express 
to nearly all parts of the country, it 
is interesting to examine this plant in 
some detail. H. P. Johnston—the 
originator of the plan—is a practical 
foundryman and _ patternmaker. For 


many years he watched the making of 


Production Costs Are Favorable 


patterns in more or less indifferently 
equipped corners of foundries until one 
day a iew years ago it occurred to him 
that patterns might be made satisfac 
torily and cheaply in a factory designed 
explicity for that purpose. On top of 
this idea came the question of where a 
market for such patterns could be found. 
Now patterns are light and _ easily 
shipped, so to Mr. Johnstons’ inquiring 
mind the whole nation loomed up as 
the possible market for his proposed 
pattern factory. 


Definite Cost Estimates 


Faith in this national market brought 
the Canton factory into being. The 
original establishment, started only a 
few years ago, has undergone many 
changes and is today representative of 
factories producing more _ standard 
articles. The plant consists of two large 
rooms and an office. The office itself is 
modern and suggests business and 
system. All orders for patterns to- 
gether with the blueprints and other 
data pertaining to each order are filed 
where they are accessible at all times 
so that in case of a repeat order only 
the pattern number is reqnired. The 
data available in this file are also of 
decided advantage in estimating on new 
work, for the estimator has in mind in 
a general way the work which has gone 
through the factory and when a new 


job cemes up for a quotation he refers 
to the file for some work of a similar 
nature which has already been done. 
From the records of that work he gets 
the actual cost of its production as a 
check on his new estimate 

One of the two main rooms is used 
for the pattern shop proper—here are 
located the woodworking machines, 
the work benches, cabinets of tools, 
shelves of screws, nails and special 
fittings and all other supplies neces- 
sary for patternmaking, except the 
lumber and the shéllac materials. This 
shop is well lighted and the arrange- 
ment of machines and benches has 
been given a good deal of study. The 
routing of the work has been kept in 
mind and the machines have been 
placed as far as possible so that suc- 
cessive operations are accomplished on 
consecutive tools. 

Departing from the practice in many 
pattern shops, this room is kept 
scrupulously clean. The lathes, band 
saws and other motor-driven tools are 
all painted a light, clean color and 
shavings are not allowed to accumu- 
late anywhere. Running hot and cold 
water is convenient for the employes 
and a time clock at the entrance adds 
a note of efficiency to the place. “The 
big feature about all this neatness is 
that it pays,” said Mr. Johnston. 
“Men do not waste time going around 





FIG. 1—THE MAIN ROOM. THE WOODWORKING MACHINES ARE ARRANGED IN TWO SIMILAR GROUPS TO AID IN ROUTING THE WORK 
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things which should not be in the 
way and the neat atmosphere induces 
neat work.” 

The other main room is used for 
lumber storage, for the shellacing and 
painting departments and for the ship- 
ping department. The lumber or wood 
stock is of two kinds—white pine and 
mahogany. It is very important in 
building patterns to exact sizes.to use 
perfectly dry stock, for even a slight 
warping may make a casting useless. 


Working to Close Dimensions 


The Johnston factory claims to 
work to a sixty-fourth of an inch 
quite frequently, but it is not prac- 
tical to attempt anything beyond that 
with wood patterns on account of the 
limitations of the wood itself. For 
all close work mahogany is used and 
often it is necessary to use small 
sections glued together with the grains 
of alternate sections at right angles, in 
order to still further reduce the 
tendency to warp. 

It is easy to follow the progress 
of a pattern through the plant from 
the receipt of the order to the attach- 
ing of the shipping tag. The orders 
are received at the office where they 
are recorded. A work order is then 
made out and fastened to the blue 
print with whatever other information 
is necessary and this is then given to 
the foreman. The foreman must be 
familiar with foundry work and with 
the molder’s trade for it is up to him 
to decide just how the casting is to 
be made and to design his pattern 
accordingly. The customer’s wishes 


and recommendations in this connec- 
tion are of course always borne in mind. 
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INVALUABLE FOR 
CURVED-LINE WORK. THEIR USE IN 
ROUGHING-OUT OPERATIONS OFTEN 
SAVES TIME AT THE LATHES 


FIG. 3— BAND SAWS ARE 


To one not familiar with pattern- 
making it is surprising to learn how 
much designing is necessary after the 
outside dimensions of the completed 
casting are all laid out. First there is 
the shrinkage during casting to con- 
sider and allow for, then comes the 
question of how the mold is to be 
divided hetween the cope and the 
drag. If at all possible patterns must 
have a straight draft. This determines 
the position the pattern takes in the 
mold and determines also whether it 
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is to be split or solid. The next 
thing to consider is “Will it work?” 
—that is will the metal flow to all 
parts—will the shrinkage during cast- 
ing cause the metal to crack, etc.? 
Difficulties of this nature are usually 
up to the foundryman but modifica- 
tions of design are sometimes neces- 
sary in the pattern factory in order 
to make the casting The 
last thing the foreman does is to de- 
sign the pattern itself, that is, to de- 
termine what wood is to be used, 
how, in general, the pieces are to go 
together, and, if it is a large piece, 
what interior bracing is necessary. 


possible. 


Subdivision of Labor 


The foreman after indicating his 
directions on the blueprint turns the 
matter over to a patternmaker, using 
some judgment as to the selection of 
different men for the different classes 
of work. The patternmaker lays out 
in full size scale, the work which 
comes to him, using a special rule 
which automatically corrects for 
shrinkage—he uses one scale for cast 
steel, another for brass, etc—and then 
he submits his drawings to a lower 
priced man who gets the wood and 
roughs it out into the approximate 
sizes required. These roughed-out 
pieces are then finished and built into 
the desired pattern by a patternmaker 
(usually the same one who laid out 
the full sized drawings). 

All work possible is done on ma- 
chines, for which purpose there are 
motor-driven lathes, planers, circular 
and band saws, sanders, etc. But 
there is always hand work necessary 
and in the last analysis each job is an 


oe 
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FIG. 2—DIMENSIONS OF SMALL PATTERNS ARE CHECKED AT THE WORK BENCHES. FIG. 4—MUCH OF THE PATTERN WORK IS DONE ON THE LATHES, 


FOR WHICH PURPOSE MODERN MOTOR-DRIVEN TOOLS ARE PROVIDED. 


A PORTABLE SANDING MACHINE IS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT 
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individual one and requires individual 
attention. 

It is the aim to take all routine 
work away from the patternmakers 
and thus to increase their productive 
labor. After the pieces have been 
glued and constructed according to 
the drawings they pass to a man 
whose business it is to round the 
corners, and place fillets and dowel 
pins and in some cases iron rapping 
plates, and then to pass the retouched 
patterns on tothe shellac department. 


After receiving the first coat of 
shellac the pieces are dried and then 
sandpapered amd again shellaced. This 
gives a hard; moisture proof surface 
which is important in a good pattern. 
The cored parts are painted black. 
Raised metal letters and numbers are 
fastened to each pattern to give the 
description necessary for identifica- 


tion. This usually includes the date 
of completion and the shop order 
number. 


Everything is Checked Up 


After each pattern has been com- 
pleted and before it is crated for 
shipping it is given a final inspection. 
The dimensions are checked, the gen- 
eral rigidity is tested and the name 


of the consignee is verified. The 
preparation for shipping consists 
usually of simply furnishing good 


sturdy crating, but often in the case 
of small pieces, boxes or kegs are used 
with shavings stuffed around the pat- 
terns for protection. 

All the way through the shop 
process, each pattern carries its in- 
dividual work-order number to which 
all time and material in connection 
with its production are charged. 
Where the work has been accepted 
on a time-material basis, the charge 
is determined in this way and where 
the work is on a fixed sum agreement 
these charges furnish invaluable 
records for future estimating. 


In a specialized plant of this sort, 
the labor problems are greatly 
simplified. The men are all engaged 
on the same class of work and any 
possibility of friction between differ- 
ent crafts is avoided. 


Alloy Steel Process 


A new process for making alloy 
steel was recently patented by Alan 
Kissock, Tucson, Ariz. The inven- 
tor points out that in the manufac- 
ture of alloy steel the usual practice 
is to add the alloying element, such 
as tungsten, chromium, molybdenum, 
vanadium, etc., to the steel while it 
is in a fused state. This material, which 
ts added in an elemental form, or in 
the form of a high-grade alloy, usually 
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consists of some ferrous alloy. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that 
this procedure involves a preliminary 
step. In order to obtain the alloying 
material, reduction of the ores or salts 
of these elements to the metallic form 
is usually carried out in an electric 
or other suitable furnace. 

The oxides of certain elements, 
which are members of the fifth and 
sixth groups of the periodic system 
such as molybdenum, tungsten, chro- 
mium and vanadium, each combine 
with the oxides of certain other ele- 
ments, of which calcium oxide is an 
example, to form a salt of the gen- 
eral type known as molybdate, tung- 
state, vanadate, etc., of calcium or 
other such elements. In the case of 
the particular elements just enumer- 
ated, these salts would be of the 
general forms CaOMoO,, CaOWO; 
and CaOV,O,. 


In the process under consideration, 
the inventor employs the salts of cal- 
cium of the respective metals, either 
molybdenum, vanadium or tungsten, 
as the constituent element of the salt 
which reduces to produce the alloy- 
ing material for the steel. It is point- 
ed out that these salts of calcium 
can be produced from the ores of 
these elements without the use of a 
furnace and that often the salts are 
produced in the ore-reduction proc- 
ess. The inventor states that the 
ferro state of these elements may be 
obtained by furnace reduction of their 


calcium salts which have, in_ turn, 
been produced from the ores. 
The inventor sets forth that his 


process obviates the preliminary re- 
duction of the ores or salts of the de- 
sired alloying elements to the metal- 
lic state and provides for introducing 
the alloying material directly from 
the salt of the metal into the steel. 
Thus, instead of reducing the ores 
of the elements to the metallic state 
in an outside furnace and then intro- 
ducing the alloying element into the 
molten steel, the calcium salt is add- 
ed directly into the steel melting fur- 
nace. 

The carbon content of the steel 
and its bath reduces the calcium salt 
of the alloying element, the element 
so reduced alloying directly with the 
steel. If desired, other carbon may 
be added to, or substituted for,: the 
carbon content of the steel and its 
bath. The calcium oxide which is a 
constituent of the salt fixes the me- 
tallic alloy element and prevents its 
volatilization which avoids loss and 
presents the element capable of al- 
loying directly with the steel in the 
melting process. It is stated that 
some other reducing agent aside from 
carbon, such as silicon, which may 
also be a previous alloy of the steel, 
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may be employed in the melting fur- 
nace. 

The inventor claims that the process 
does away with the outside reduction 
of the ores or salts of the elements, 
thereby saving time and labor cost, 
and also that substantial furnace 
losses of these comparatively expen- 
sive elements are likewise avoided. 


Production is Growing 


The National Federation ‘of Iron 
and Steel Manufacturers, which came 
into existence during the war, is 
closely observing the relative posi- 
tions of the principal steelmaking 
countries. A memorandum has just 
been published on “The World's Out- 
put of Iron and Steel in 1918,” and 
this also gives the output of iron 
and steel in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the first four months of 1919. 

The general survey from 1900 to 

1918 shows how poorly the United 
Kingdom compares with other steel- 
producing countries. British pig-iron 
production advanced from 8,960,000 
tons in 1900 to 9,066,000 in 1918. Dur- 
ing that period the output exceeded 
10,000,000 on but four occasions. In 
the United States, in the same period, 
pig-iron production increased from 
13,789,000 to 39,052,000 tons, while in 
Germany the 1900 production of 8,- 
521,000 metric tons increased to 19,- 
292,000 tons in 1913, dropping to 13,- 
000,000 tons in 1917. In France the 
1900 output of 2,714,000 steadily in- 
creased to 5,207,000 tons in 1913, but 
has averaged only 1,500,000 during the 
past three years. 
* Steel production has 
even larger proportions. The figures 
for the United Kingdom, United 
States, Germany and France in 1900 
were 4,901,000 tons, 10,188,000, 6,646,- 
000 and 1,565,000, respectively, increas- 
ing to 7,664,000 tons, 31,301,000, 18,- 
959,000, and 4,687,000 respectively in 
1913. Production increased in_ the 
United Kingdom to 9,591,000, and to 
4,073,000 in the United States in 1918, 
while in Germany and France the 
1913 yields were decreased to 14,874,- 
000 and 1,912,000 tons, respectively, 
in 1918. 

The weekly output of pig iron in 
the United Kingdom during March, 
1919, amounted to 156,000 tons, while 
in the United States it amounted to 
3,068,000 tons. 


increased in 


Using Pyrometers 


(Continued from page 428) 
in which black-body conditions may be 
made nearly perfect. 
If base-metal working thermocouples 
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are purchased with a calibration from 
the manufacturer, it is well to check: 
this calibration to see that it corre- 
sponds to the works standard. If the 
base-metal couples are purchased or 
manufactured as wire, and are to be 
calibrated, the following method of 
procedure is simple and accurate. A 
sample should be cut from each end 
of each coil of wire as received, one 
of these samples selected at random, and 
each of the other samples of similar 
wire joined in turn to it and the electro- 
motive force generated at approximately 
1600 degrees noted. This electromotive 
force will be zero if the wire is uni- 
form. Having checked the wire for uni- 
formity, several sample thermocouples 
should be made up and are carefully 
calibrated, using one of the secondary 
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standards in this calibration. A calibra- 
tion curve may be drawn from the 
data thus obtained. One or more of 
these calibrated base-metal couples, prop- 
erly protected, should be inserted in a 
pot of molten lead and all sample cou- 
ples made from the coils to be calibrat- 
ed inserted in the same pot and checked 
direct against the calibrated couples. 
It will be found that certain of the 
coils vary from the calibration curve 
already made. An arbitrary allowable 
variation from this curve may be se- 
lected, and all samples that vary from 
the standard by more than this arbitrary 
amount are discarded. In making such 
a calibration for a lot of base-metal 
couples, it is well to have this lot as 
large as possible, as it is an extremely 
difficult matter to reproduce results 
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with any great degree of satisfaction. 

The instruments used in determining 
the electromotive force of the working 
thermocouples should be frequently 
checked, even though they may be well 
cared for and of the most accurate 
type, not only because even the best 
of instruments are liable to go wrong 
but because of the moral effect such 
checking has on the workmen. This 
frequent checking of instrument and 
couples may seem to be troublesome 
and in some cases superfluous. In a 
large installation it will, however, pay 
well to have one or more men whose 
sole duty it is to perform such checks, 
and the accuracy of the resulting work 
and the confidence inspired by such 
careful checking will repay all the ef- 
fort involved. 


Keeping Coke, lron and Steel Records 


OAL which is charged into coke 
C ovens is carried from the 
oven-storage bins by a larry 
to the ovens. In some instances a 
scale is attached to the larry and the 
operator weighs and records the charge 
before it is dumped. In others, a 
weigher is stationed on the floor lead- 
ing to the coal chute, and the coal, 
placed on the floor scales at intervals, 
is weighed and _ recorded by him. 
After the coke is screened, it is loaded 
into cars and weighed and _ recorded 
by the general-track or yard-scale 
weigher, who usually bills it to destina- 
tion. All stock inventories are kept by 
the production clerk, who computes 
production, orders switching of cars, 
and keeps a record of repairs, construc- 
tion and time, for the superintendent. 
When ore, coke, limestone, refrac- 
tories or any other raw stock is re- 
ceived at a blast furnace a_ record 
showing the amount, kind and invoiced 
weight is made by the production clerk. 
Before the charge enters on the skip 
it is weighed and recorded by the 
larryman and posted ona daily pro- 
duction sheet by the production clerk, 
who also secures a record of furnace 
operations, analysis, repairs, etc., from 
the foreman, and a report showing the 
number of ladles to a cast, weight, an- 
alysis, skimmings, slag, etc., from the 
hot-metal weigher. If the iron is cast 
into pigs the casting-machine foreman 
will report the quantity and weight and 
description of that produced daily. 
The production clerk issues orders 
for switching cars to the blast fur- 
naces and usually makes out a report 
as to the number of cubic feet of air 
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blown and other information for the 
superintendent. He deducts the amount 
of charges from amount of stock re- 
ceived to show the balance on hand 
and deducts shipment figures from pro- 
duction figures to show the amount of 
finished stock on hand. The hot-metal 
weigher makes out a report of hot 
metal shipped. If ore is shipped to any 
other plant he attends to the billing 
out. 

The clerical organization of an open- 
hearth department consists of the 
senior and junior clerk, two furnace 
and floor recorders, two stock weigh- 
ers, two ingot weighers and two steel 
chasers or ingot shippers who work 
alternately on day and night shifts, 
usually spending 24 hours in service 
each alternate Sunday when shifts are 
changed. 


Duties of the Senior Clerk 


It is the duty of the senior clerk 
to handle all repair records; chase 
spares; make out daily reports of raw 
stock received and used, ingots pro- 
duced and shipped, showing amount of 
stock on hand daily; also to handle 
open-hearth orders, foreign shipments 
of ingots, correspondence, analyses 
and any other records of interest to 
the superintendent. He has charge of 
all weighers and recorders aand audits 
their daily production reports. He is 
assisted by the junior clerk who serves 
as an extra weigher and recorder, or- 
ders switching of cars, takes stock, 
etc. 

The stock weigher secures from the 
melting foreman a schedule of heats 
to be tapped and the amount of scrap, 


limestone and ore to charged into 
each furnace. He passes this informa- 
tion to the stockhouse foreman who 
loads the scrap in charging pans or 
boxes and places them on trucks which 
are numbered. As these trucks pass 
over the scales they are weighed. 
Truck number, description of contents 
and weight are~ then written on a 
charging report. In some systems the 
weigher accompanies his charge to 
the furnace floor and directs the 
charging-machine operator to charge 
the scrap into the right furnace. He 
then weighs the buggies empty, or 
estimates the amount of scrap left, 
returns the pans to the stock yard 
after the charge has been made and 
deducts the same from the heat. 

Copies of all charging reports are 
sent to the floor recorder, melter and 
first helper of the furnaces receiving 
the charges. 

The ingot weigher weighs all in- 
gots and makes a report showing the 
amount, size, description, analysis and 
weight of each heat. He also re- 
ports stickers, butts, ingots banked, 
ingot and mold numbers, and attends 
to the ordering and painting of heat 
numbers on the molds. 

The steel chaser or ingot shipper 
records the number of molds poured, 
pouring conditions and ladle test of 
each heat poured. He also prepares 


from the weigher’s production report 
a repott of ingots shipped, which he 
gives to the blooming-mill pit recorder 
as each heat arrives at the blooming 
mill. The floor recorder orders all 
hot metal for heats and keeps a 
record showing the time of charging, 
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tapping, melting and pouring, and 
additional charges made in the fur- 
nace or ladle. He obtains this data 
from the melters and first helpers 
He secures a record of pit scrap and 
loss report from the pit foreman, 
keeps the stocker and stock weigher 
posted relative to furnace charges, 
computes production, yield, loss and 
gain, and makes up a daily produc- 
tion report from weighers’ and fore- 
men’s reports. In some instances the 
stock weigher fills the duties of floor 
recorder in addition to his usual work, 
and the ingot weigher handles the 
duties of steel chaser. The latter 
system is adaptable to a plant of nine 
furnaces’ or less, as it reduces labor 
costs and keeps the weigher busy. 


Local Committees 


For Foundry Convention at Phila- 
delphia—Special Entertainment 


The convention and exhibition of 
the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia will easily ex- 
ceed in size and importance any pre- 
vious affair in the history of the as- 
sociation. A glance at exhibition fig- 
ures of previous meetings shows that 
in 1916 at Cleveland 38,000 square feet 
of space were occupied by the ex- 
hibits, in 1917 at Boston, 44,000 square 
feet and in 1918 at Milwaukee, 42,000 
square feet. As early as Aug. 10, 1919 
the huge total of 60,000 square feet 
had already been reserved by ex- 
hibitors for this year’s big show at 
Philadelphia. 

Special entertainment features also 
are being arranged by the local com- 
mittees with the aim of making the 
social features of the convention un- 
usually attractive. Thomas Devlin, tae 
president of the Philadel- 
phia Foundrymen’s association, is 
chairman, ex officio of all 
tees, and Howard Evans of the J. W. 
Paxson Co., Philadelphia, is general 
secretary. 

The members of the various local 
committees are as follows: 


veteran 


comnuit- 


Clearing House Committee 

lioward M. Bougher, Chairman, J. W. Paxson (Co 
Charles W. Asbury, Enterprise Mfg. Co 
Hi. J. Bannister, George Oldham & Son 
G. HH. Clamer, Ajax Metal Co, 
Stanley G. Flagg Ill, Stanley G. Flagg & Co 
1). P. Hopkins, U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
W. J. Johnson, Baldwin Locomotive Works 
George C. Matlack, William Cramp & Sons Ship & 

Engine Bldg. (Co. 
Staunton B. Peck, Link Belt Co 
(Charles Suess, Westinghouse Flee. & Mfg. Co 
Walter Wood, R. D. Wood & Co. 
Thomas Kaveny, Herman Pneumatic Machine Co 
Frank Hodson, Elec. Furnace Construction (Co. 
Silas M. Tomlinson, Frank Samuel 

The chairman of each of the following committets 
is also a member of this committee, 
lioward M. Bougher, chairman, J. W. Paxson (Co 


Information Committee 


(icorge F. Pettinos, chairman, 

(vrus Borgner, Cyrus Borgner Vo. 

W. T. Dunning, Chester Steel Casting (Co 
lt, A. Ross. Ross-Tacony Crucible Steel Co 
Joseph E. Stutz, Thomas Deviin Mfg. Co. 
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Kk. ¢€. Thum, Tetna Foundry ( 
W. G. Summers, Phoenix tron 
W. J. Coane, Ajax Metal Co 
4. ¢. Childs, Avcs.in Co, 
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Co 


J. H. Sechwacke, William Sellers & Co 


T. (©, Voorhees, Hickman, Willi 


Reception and Hotel 


ams & Co 


Committee 


ion. W. C. Sproul, governor state of Pennsylvania 


honorary chairman. 
Hon. Charles M. Schwab, vice 
Steel Co, 
H. W. Brown, acting chairman 
G. H. Clamer, Ajax Metal Co 
George CC. Davis. Chemist. 


cha'rman, Bethlehem 


Tabor Mfg. Co 


E .S. Dailey, William Adams Foundry Co 


Fdwin Elliot, Midvale Steel & 

8S. Hibbs, J. W. Paxson Co. 
W 8. Quigley. Quigley Furnace 
W. H. Ridgway, (. Ridgway & 
W. J. Shennan, Foundry Dept 
KE. M. Taggert. J. W. Paxson 
C. Hl. Wollaston, Lobdell Car V 


Ordnance Co 


Specialty Co 
Sons Co 
Bethlehem Steel Co 
Co 
Vheel Co 


Visitation of Plants 


George C. Davies, chairman, Pil 
8. J, Creswell, 8. J. Creswell 
lt. EK. Mandell. W. W. Lindsay 


ling & Crane Co 
Iron Works (Co. 
& Co, « 


8. W. Mitchell. Philade'phia Roll & Machi Wo, j 


Walter T. MarDonald, Fletcher 


Works, Ine, 


«, IL Newcomb, Crocker Brothers 








SAND MIXER WITH 3 


F. J. Ryan, American Metallurg 








FOOT SPAN 


cal Co. 


(ico.ge Somervalder, Westinghouse Biec. & Mig. Co 


HM. #.. Taywor, George F. Pett 


Inds. 


8. KR. Vande.veck, Whiting Foundry Equipment Co 
kK. J. Decker, Paul 8. Reeves & Son 

‘Thomas Hoit, Camden Foundry Co, 

Gvore Fox, Philadelphia Sash Weight Works 


bt. &. Sehwarze, Cleveland Prew 
\. G. Hauck, Philedelphia Fire 
A. F. Kempe, W. J. Rainey, ( 


matic Tool Us 
Brick Co 
mal and Coke 


Publicity Commiftee 
C, R. Spare, Chairman, American Manganese Bronze 


ll. A. Bomberger, Verilite Metals Co 


T. Harold Brown, E. KE. Brown 
4. W. Graham, Kitlon Co. 
Charles E, Pettinos, 802 Abbott 


& Co 


truilding. 


A. G. Warren, J. W. Paxson Co 


E. Arthur Bernstein, Bernstein 


Mfg. Co 


Charles E. McEvoy, H. A. May Foundry Co 
Gieorze M. Benkert, Fairmount Foundry Co 


V¥. Gledhill, Shepard Ele: 


J. Winters, T. P. Kelley 
Haldeman, Pulaski Iron 
W. E. Wallace, Matlack Coal & 
M. RK. Taggart, J. W. Paxson 


. 7 
H. L. Henszey, Carborundum Co, 
I 


Crane & Holst Co 


& Ce, 
Works 

Iron Corp 
Co 


Finance Committee 


C. P. Pond, chairman, David L 
C. T. Bird, Pangborn Corp. 

ihomas M. Eyneon, Eynon-Evans 
J. H. Golding, Autocar Co 

W. W. Hearne, Mathew-Addy ( 
W. 8. Hollowell, Harrison Safet 
Charles E 


upton Sons Co 
( u 


y Boiler Works 


Muend, Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co 


J. Harry Mull, William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 


Bidg. Co. 
J. T. King, Harbison & Walker 
EK. H. Redmond, Fairmount Fou 
James 8. Stirling, Hilles Jones 


Refract. Corp 
uulry Co 
Co 


George R. Sullivan, Rogers. Brown & Co 
Josiah Thompson, J. Thompson & Co 
C. K. West, General Electrie Co 


W. J. Davis, MeHatton Foundry 
Ss. E. Hadley, W. W. Sly Mfy 


Co 
Ce 


Entertainment Committee 


Frank Krug, chairman, White & 


Brother 


K. R. Belleville, Dixon Crucible Co. 


(. D. Matthews, Camden Iron 


Works 


J. Myer, Abram Cox Stove Co 


MK. Sheeler, Sheeler-Hemsher 


\ 
F. J. Ryan, American Metallurg 
i 
C. M. Trivett, P. Isham 


ieal Corp 
Coe, 


ket 
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Frank Overn, Federal Steel Foundry Co 
8. J. Beck, Supt. Foundry Pusey & Jones Co 


Golf Committee 
(tte W. Schaum, chalrman, Fletcher Works 
lioward Evans, J. W. Paxson Co 
4. RR. Neilson. Ajax Metal Co 
L. U. Park, Park & Williams 
(. B. White, White & Bro 
ll. F. Rebmann, American Engineering Co 


Loan of Automobiles 


lierbert J. Bougher, chairman 
(. M. Benkert H. W. Brown 


(. F. BP. Buckwalter C. P. Pond 
Wilfred Lewis Cc. B. White 
Charles EK. MeEvoy 1. W. Paxson Co 
Wesley Caskey 4. D. Johnsen Ir. 
Capt. J. L. Crawford J. H. Sheeler 

W. F. Sauter H. M. Bougher 

I. A. White H. F. Rebmann 
Howard Evans Thomas Devlin 

(, M. Trivett rk. C. Thum 

G. H. Clamer Frank Hodson 
Otte W. Schaum F. B. Patt 

F, L. Webb W. H. Ridgway 
fieorge F. Pettinos J. H. Golding 

M. L. Kim A. G. Warren 


Manufactures Small Sand 
Mixing Machine 


A foundry sand mixer, having a 3- 
foot diameter pan, has just been de- 
veloped by the National Engineering 
Co., Chicago, which has been manu- 
facturing mixers of a similar type in 
4 and 6-foot diameter sizés for many 
years. The mixing machine is of the 
Muller type, having am automatic 
discharge, and mixes thé sand by a 
mullers and plows. 
The company is manufacturing the 
smaller size mixer because of the de- 
mand by smaller foundries in which 
greater capacity are not 
required It is stated that this 3- 
foot mixer is also adapted to larger 
foundries where it is desired to use 
more than one machine. The mixing 
machine may be used in preparing 
kinds of sand mixtures in 


combination of 


mixers of 


various 


foundries producing grey iron, steel, 


malleable, aluminum and brass cast- 
ings 


Propose Rate Changes 


Hearings for proposed changes in 
freight rates will be heard in_ the 
Chamber of Commerce building, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 20, 1919. 

On the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
railroad from the points of Wellston, 
O., to Superior, O., it is proposed to 
change the present rate of coke breeze 
in carload lots from 9% cents per 100 
pounds to 80 cents per net ton and to 
change the rate on the same product 
between Napoleon, O. and Cincinnati 
from 15% cents per 100 pounds to 
$2.10 per net ton 

From Struthers, O. to Hubbard, O., 
on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie rail- 
road it is desired to reduce the rate of 
coke breeze from $1.60 per ton to 
80 cents per ton in order to enable 
this line to compete with the Erie 
railroad which has an existing rate 
of 80 cents 














Belgian Industrial Tide Rising 


Increasing Numbers of Workers Return to Task of Rebuilding Cities, Furnaces 
and Mills—Germans Giving Back Hundreds of Stolen Machines—Two 
Great Metallurgical Combinations Formed 


ELGIUM is bilingual. Belgium 
B is industrious. She is a mix- 
ture of Flemish, French and 
Walloon. The combination offers un- 
told possibilities, the characteristics 
that proved so rugged and resourceful 
before and during the war now serv- 
ing to strengthen the determination of 
her people. 

Belgium is the most densely popu- 
lated and, proportionately, the richest 
country in natural resources in Eu- 
rope. Its railway system is the most 
complete of all in Europe, and its in- 
land waterways in extent and utility 
are second only to those of Holland. 
Its highway system is excellent and 
remarkably close-woven; all of which 
features lend themselves admirably to 
the successful conduct of industrial 
life. 

Belgium’s earnest, hard-working and 
frugal population is asserting itself to- 
ward industrial and economic revival. 
Despite ravages of war, cities and 
towns are becoming peopled again. 
population now is nearly 
normal, with 700,000 persons. At 
Antwerp the situation is different. 
The greatest of cantinental seaports, 
after Hamburg, it has lost some of 
its prewar population by the elimina- 
tion of 50,000 of its former German 
residents, and today has a population 
of but 250,000. 

The metal, coal and allied industries 
in Belgium lie in three distinctly 
grouped districts, Liege and the val- 
ley of the Meuse, Charleroi and 
Marchienne-au-Pont, and Mons and 
‘the Borinage. Iron, coke and ship- 
building industries also are grouped 
in oriental Flanders, comprising the 
districts of Bruges, Hoboken and Ant- 
werp. New coal fields are being de- 
veloped in the Campine. 


Brussel’s 


Lack Raw Materials and Machinery 


The present industrial situation in 
Belgium is aggravated by lack of raw 
materials at plants, and machinery. 
Power equipment, from engines and 
boilers to driving belts, was carried 
off with raw materials. Machine 
equipment at coal mines, which were 
operated to some extent by the Ger- 
mans, is more nearly intact, but wear 
and tear were abnormal, and little 
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Getting a “Close Up” of 
Belgium's Needs 


E in America have heard 

the details of the destruction 
of iron and steel works in Belgium; 
how the Germans sought to ex- 
terminate an industry that was the 
life of a nation, either demolishing 
on the spot its furnaces and mills, 
or dismembering them and carrying 
away its most valuable parts and 
equipment. Now what of the new 
day, the reconstruction, the efforts 
of that nation to re-establish. itself, 
to overcome obstacles and achieve 
its ambition to become a great in- 
dustrial power? To what extent 
will Belgium need the help of 
Americans, for funds, material or 
machinery? To what degree is she 
progressing . in her great task? 
America’s interest in her proceeds 
not only out of a possible oppor- 
tunity to sell her millions of dollars 
worth of equipment, but in observ- 
ing her ingeniousness and _ her 
capacity for effort. America has 
been surfeited with generalties 
about Belgium’s rehabilitation; man- 
ufacturers and exporters have been 
confused by a tangled mass of in- 
formation in regard to her needs. 
To get at the facts and to present 
them in such a way that they will 
be of real interest and genuine 
value to Americans who may be 
doing business» with Belgians or 
contemplating offering their prod- 
ucts in. Belgian markets, Tue Iron 
Trave Review sent its Paris corre- 
spondent,. Francis Miltoun, on a 
journey of investigation through 
that country. His position and con- 
nections in Paris have insured him 
access to industrial records in Bel- 
gium, and have placed him in touch 
with some of the leading iron and 
steel wasters and manufacturers. 
This, ‘his first article, is in the 
nature of @ preamble, outlining the 
general situation. In subsequent 
articles -he will give the regional 
resources and prospective develop- 
ments of. various organizations and 
plants. 








effort was made to replace used parts. 
Hoisting cables, above all, require 
immediate replacement. 

Steel plants in the Charleroi district, 
with the exception of two worked by 
the Germans, were dismantled, entail- 
ing a long period of idleness. Others 
elsewhere, which may have _ been 
spared, can only expect for the pres- 
ent to produce limited quantities of 
certain specialized lines. 

In the Liege district there has been 
a partial return to activity, but pro- 
duction is far from adequate. Equip- 
ment in the zinc industry has suf- 
fered but small depreciation, but ma- 
chine shops and metal-working indus- 
tries are in the same condition as the 
steel plants. The loss pertains to 
locomotives and carpet tacks alike, 
and all that lies between. There was 
not a machine shop, however small, 
that did not suffer from German rapac- 


ity. Morlanwelz, Charleroi, Nivelles, 
Manage, Roeulx, Louvain, Buysinhen 
and scores of other busy industrial 


towns show deplorable depredation. 

Belgian manufacturers look to the 
outside world to supply them the neces- 
sities with which to begin work, but a 
considerable number believe that Bel- 
gium should work out her own destiny, 
should it be proven that she is finan- 
cially and economically able. But since 
Belgium has opened its doors to foreign 
trade, its policy is not the drastic one 
of isolation, under which France has 
suffered since the armistice. 


Steel Producers Organize 


The chief event of recent develop- 
ments with respect to production and 
distribution is the founding of what is 
destined to be a Belgian steel “trust.” 
A dozen of the greatest of Belgian 
companies wil] practically control pro- 
duction and trade in raw material and 
semimanufactured steel and iron prod- 
ucts. The members of this combina- 
tion are those organizations whose plants 
were laid waste by the Germans. They 
believe consolidation and specialization 
will enable them to recover more speedi- 
ly from. the blow. Chief among the 
companies are: Societe ‘Cockerill, So- 
ciete Ougree-Marihaye, Societe de Thy- 
le-Chateau, Societe de Sambre et 
Moselle, Societe d’Angleur, | Socicte 
d’Esperence-Longdoz, Societe d’Athus- 
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Grivegnee, Societe des Usines Metal- 
lurgiques de Hainaut, Societe de 
Montceau Saint Fiacre, Societe des 
Forges de Clabecq, Societe de la Provi- 
dence, Societe des Usines de Chate- 
lineau, Societe des Usines Boel (La 
Louviere). 

The author of the project is Mon- 
sicur Trasenster, director-general of 
Ougree-Marihaye, on the Meuse below 
Liege, the neighbor of the great Cocker- 
ill plant, to which it is a close second 
in magnitude. The argument of Mon- 
sicur Trasenster is, in his own words: 


“Great advantages will accrue to Bel- 
gain industry if each specializes in the 
product for which it is most favorabiy 
situated and equipped. The system will 
permit of a notable diminution in fro- 
duction and overhead costs, thus az:riv- 
ing at a lower sale price without in- 
validating prospective or actual profits.” 

The capital is to be 300,000,000 
francs ($60,000,000), the participation 
of each establishment to be on the 
basis of specific value of assets con- 
tributed. 

Representatives of the Ougree and 
Providence companies which have 
large mine interests demanded parti- 
cipation on the basis of the value of 
future mine output rather than on 
mere book value of concessions and 
investment. The point was conceded 
by the others, and a committee was 
appointed to estimate the prospec- 
tive value of reserves. 


New Consortium Organizing 


A second Belgian trust, or, “rather 
a consortium, just organizing is the 
Bourse Industrielle de Belgique. The 
various associated concerns were for- 
merly linked, in 1874, under the name 
of the Metal and Coal exchange, and 
previous to that as the Brussels In- 
dustrial exchange. Evolution now 
gives the former organization and its 
scope a nation-wide application. In 
abandoning the name of Brussels it ex- 
tends its activities to a field encompassed 
by the Bourse Industrielle de Charleroi 
and the Bourse Industrielle de Liege, 
without whose co-operation, which is 
expected to be forthcoming, no com- 
bination on national lines could hope 
to succeed. 

The new organization is divided 
into four groups: Mining, metallurgy, 
construction, glass products, ceramics, 
cement, etc. 

The resources of Belgium are such 
that her future position is assured 
beyond peradventure, in the opinon 
of all who know the history of the 
country’s industries and who realize 
the Belgian’s skill and capacity for 
labor. 


Labor and labor conditions at pres- 
ent are in a more or less liquid state, 
but this is due to the disorganized 
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condition of industry as a result of 
the war. Difficulties are being 
smoothed out daily and the strong 
efforts which have been brought to 
bear in the past few weeks by the 
willing labor of the returned popula- 
tion is surely bringing about desired 
results. 

The Belgian 
which has its headquarters at Wies- 
baden, reports that the work of re- 
covering stolen machines and mate- 


restitution service, 


rial from Germany is proceeding so 
rapidly that 3000 tons per week are 
being shipped into Belgium. The ma- 
chines are returned so far as possible 
to their original owners by those 
German concerns who had set them 
up in their own factories and were 
using them while saving their own 
machines against the possibility of 
such an outcome. One hundred and 
twenty-five machines of all types per 
day has been the average number 
returned: during the past two weeks, 
the total tonnage returned up to July 
1, being nearly 20,000. Certain diffi- 
culties were encountered in getting 
complete lists of the stocks of raw 
material which were taken. Belgian 
records were destroyed by the Ger- 
mans. It now only remains for an 
adequate establishment of the physical 
inventories of the various Belgian 
plants to get them into production 
again. An authority writing in the 


. Basler Nochrichten says: 


‘Belgium has _ reason, in __ spite 
of the present hard times, through 
which it is passing, to have confidence 
in the future. The country is very 
rich in products of the soil and sub- 
soil, in capable men and in children. 
It will be years before the present 
generation has forgotten the horrors 
of the German invasion and occupa- 
tion, above all what industry has 
suffered; but there are other genera- 
tions coming forward to take the 
place of the present and bring Bel- 
gium again into the front rank of 
producing countries.” 

3elgium may yet be classed as 
a first class power, and this despite 
the lack of numbers of its popula- 
tion and the smallness of its area. 

As this article is being written in 
Brussels at the time of the first great 
Fete Nationale which Selazium has 
celebrated in five years, France an- 
nounces that her diplomatic repre- 
sentative at the court has been raised 
to the rank of ambassador; recipro- 
cally, Belgium has appointed an am- 
bassador at Paris. 


The United Engineering & Found- 
ry Co, Pittsburgh, recently received 
a contract for a reversing cross com- 
pound engine for the blooming mill 
of the new steel plant of the Wier- 
ton Steel Co., Wierton, W. Va. 
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New Jersey Foundries In- 


crease Operations 


New York, Aug. 12.—Material im- 
provement is reflected in the gray 
iron castings industry in the north- 
ern New Jersey district About a 
month ago Newark foundries were 
operating on the average at 50 to 60 
per cent of capacity, but as a result 
ci improved demand they are now 
operating at approximately 75 per 
cent The price, situation is un- 
changed, but it is said that owing to 
the pronounced ‘tendency of all 
foundry costs to advance it will not 
be long before higher prices will be 
asked in the district of which Newark 
is the center. In the meantime, the 
market on ordinary heavy machinery 
castings averages 5 to 7 cents per 
pound, although occasional instances 
still are noted where some melters 
are cutting this range 

The situation in the metropolitan 
district is less favorable. Numerous 
foundries in Brooklyn and Long Is- 
land City are unable to find enough 
business in their regular lines to keep 
them occupied, and this is particularly 
true of those engaged in the produc- 
tion of castings for structural pur- 
poses. A number of the latter are 
taking such business at less than it 
costs them to produce. 


Contracting for 


Electric Railroads 


Monterey, Mexico, Aug. 9.—The de- 
partment of communications and pub- 
lic works of the Mexican govern- 
ment has made a contract with the 
Mexican Tramways Co., Ltd., for the 


resumption of construction of the 


Mexico 


interurban electric line line between 
the City of Mexico and Pueblo, about 
130 miles. The construction of this 
line was started about 12 years ago. 

The government also has granted 
a concession to the National Nor- 
wegian Co. for the construction of 
an interurban electric railway  be- 
tween Tampico and Tuxpam, about 
120 miles, with branch lines to small- 
er towns in the oil-producing terri- 


torv. 


The war department has established 
an office in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Pittsburgh, in charge 
of Lieut. Basil Dolphin, which will 
be a sort of bureau for the placing 
of discharged officers and _ enlisted 
men, who by reason of professional 
or technical training, cannot be placed 
readily. Col. Arthur Woods, assist- 
ant to the secretary of war, is in 
charge of this work. 








Business Men Offer Rail Plan 


Corporate Ownership, Limited Number of Strong Competing Systems and Federal 
Regulation of Capital Expenditures and Rates, to be Urged in Place of 
Nationalization by Chamber of Commerce of United States 


ASHINGTON, Aug. 11.—The 
railroad plan adopted by 
referendum vote by the 


business men of the country will be 
presented to the house committee on in- 
terstate commerce’ by George A. Post, 
of New York, chairman of the railroad 
committee of the United States cham- 
ber of commerce, who has arrived in 
Washington, With him is Dr. Emory 
R. Johnson, professor of transportation 
and commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, also a member of the railroad 
committee. They will be heard as soon 
as the railroad brotherhoods finish their 
case. 

“Our plan has been given careful con- 
sideration, section by section, and dis- 
cussed in local communities by thou- 
sands of business men in 48 states, who 
had opportunity to study it 45 days 
before voting on it,” said Mr. Post. 
“The section declaring against govern- 
ment ownership received 99 per cent 
of the vote cast. 

“Appearing before the interstate com- 
merce committees of congress, we shall 
bear a message from the business men 
of the country intended to be helpful 
to those entrusted with the important 
duty of making the laws. Represent- 
ing the business interests as a whole, 
vitally dependent upon adequate trans- 
portation facilities, the dominant thought 
of the chamber, as shown in the votes 
of its organization members, is fairness 
to all with special favor to none. Our 
object is to draw to our plan calm 
and thoughtful attention. In our 
presentation there will be no tone of 
command, no boasting of numerical 
strength, no threats of political re- 
prisals, no appeals to class prejudices, 
but an earnest appeal to all interests to 
counsel together with patience and good 
will for the common welfare. 

“Our program calls for corporate 
ownership, with the return of the roads 
to their owners as soon as_ remedial 
legislation can be enacted. We urge 
consolidation of roads in a limited num- 
ber of strong, competing systems. We 
want the big railroads of the future to 
be subject to the United States, with 
federal regulation of capital expendi- 
tures and security issues. We favor 
leaving rate-making in the hands of the 
interstate commerce commission under 
a statutory rule designed to bring in 
sufficient revenue to keep the industry 
going. We ask for the creation of a 
federal transportation board. to execute 


in a constructive manner the new legis- 
lation to be adopted for railroad and 
other transportation facilities. 

“I do not believe the people of the 
United States are ready to take even 
the first step toward the nationalization 
of industry. The experiments along this 
line in unfortunate Russia have been 
brought home too closely to the Ameri- 
can people. I for one am confident tha 
there is enough economic common sense 
in the country to prevail over any plan 
of any one interest.” 


Lower Rates on Steel to 


British Ports 


Washington, Aug. 12—The peace 
time organization of the 
board became effective Aug. 7 when 
John Barton Payne, Henry M. Robin- 
son and Thomas A. Scott took office 
Mr. Robinson was elected chairman. 
About the same time announcement 


shipping 


was made by J. E. Cushing, acting 


director of operations, of reduced 
ocean freight rates on steel and other 
products, effective as of Aug. 1, 
shipped from North Atlantic ports to 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Hull, 
Leith, Belfast and other ports of the 
United Kingdom. The new rates fol- 
low: 

Boiler tubes, loose car wheels, iron 
pipe fittings, pipe up to 4 inches, out 
side measurement, scrap iron and 
structurals, $13 per gross ton; bolts 
and nuts, screws, steel hoops in coils, 
and wire in coils, $14 per gross ton; 
tin, $15 per gross ton. 


Special rates now are quoted on ap- 
plication, on forgings, pig iron, plates, 
rails, rods, black bars, sheets, skelp, 
billets, and cold rolled steel in boxes 
The rates compare with the following 
ones they supersede: 

Pig iron, scrap and loose car wheels, 
$16; boiler tubes, black bars, rails, 
rods, billets, cold rolled steel, pipe up 
to 4 inches, stcel hoops, wire and 
forgings, $17; tin, $18; bolts, nuts and 
screws, $20; iron pipe fittings, struc- 
turals, plates, sheets and skelp, $1 
per 100 pounds. 

Similar reductions were announced 
on nonferrous metals and _ their 
products. 

Announcement was made that de- 
liveries of completed ships to the ship- 
ping board had, on Aug. 1, reached a 
total of 1182 combined 
deadweight tonnage of 6,513,372. Five 


vessels, a 
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hundred and one of these ships are 
of contract steel, aggregating 3,063,- 
941 deadweight tons, and 338 are re- 


quisitioned steel, of 2,256,731 tons. 


Navy Opens Bids on Steel 
Hangar for Dirigibles 


Washington, Aug. 12.—The bureau 
of yards and docks, navy depart- 
ment, last week opened bids for the 
construction of a hangar for dirigibles 
at Lakehurst, N. J. Between 6000 
and 7000 tons of steel, mostly struc- 
turals and bars, will be required for 
this work, it is estimated. The bids 
varied between $4,620,000 and $2,854,- 
000 and the time for completing the 
job between 300 and 500 days. The 
bidders are Underpinning & Founda- 
tion Co.; Nugent Construction Co.; 
Post & McCord; McClintock-Marshall 
Co.; Snare & Triest Co.; John W. 
Cowper Co.; C. H. & R. C. Peckwith; 
George F. Pawling Co.; Pascher Bros.; 
John Gill & Sons; Bethlehem Steel 
Bridge Corp; Warren Moore & Co.; 
Irwin & Leighton, and D. L. Taylor 
& Co. 

The foregoing bids include mechan- 
ical equipment. Firms which bid only 
on the mechanical equipment are 
Harry Alexander; Lord Construction 
Co.; M. A. Dame & Son; Thompson 
Bros.; Riggs, Distler & Stringer; 
Baker, Smith & Co.; Almirall & Co.; 
Heating Corp., and Raisler 
Heating Co. 


Federal Aid Proposed for 
Home Builders 


Washington, Aug. 12—Home build- 
ing in the United States, already be- 
hind urgent requirements by $4,090,- 
000,000, would go forward immediately 
despite an increase of 110 per cent in 
the cost of building materials and an 
advance of 39 per cent in the cost of 


Austin 


labor over the respective averages in 
1915 if it were possible to secure 
financial encouragement, according to 
Senator William E. Calder, New York. 
Senator Calder has two bills pending 
in congress, one creating a home loan 
banking system somewhat like’ the 
farm loan system, and the other ex- 


empting from federal taxation the 
income from mortgages held by in- 
dividuals. 

The need in this country today is 


for 1,000,000 homes, the senator de- 
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clared. Annually the American build 
ing bill is approximately $3,000,000,000 


of which $2,000,000,000 goes _ into 
houses and the remainder into build- 
ings for industrial and amusement 
purposes. Just now, he said, building 


but 
being unavailable because of taxation, 


requirements are doubled, money 
the absence of liquid funds, etc., th« 
incentive to build is Before 
going to congress Senator Calder was 
head of the 
New York City and has considerable 
to back his 


lacking. 


building department of 


data arguments. 


German Potash May Now 
be Imported 


Washington, Aug. 11.—All wartime 
restrictions on the importation of 
potash directly or indirectly from Ger- 
many have been removed by the war 
trade board, effective Aug. 7. Potash 
may now be imported freely 
every except Hungary 
those parts of Russia under control 
amend- 


from 
source and 
of bolshevik authorities. In 
ing the import regulations, the board 
points out that dyes, and dyestuffs, in- 
cluding bases, crudes and intermediates 
and all drugs and chemicals are still 
the 


subject to former restrictions 


Miners to Demonstrate 
Rescue Work 


12.—The 


metal 


Washington, Aug largest 
miners 
the 


Sept 


gathering of coal and 


ever assembled is expected by 
Pittsburgh, 
the 


meeting to be 


bureau of mines. in 
30 and Oct. 1, 


and mine-rescue 


for national first- 
aid 
held in connection with the dedication 
of the 


formal 


bureau’s new laboratories, 


ceremonies for which will be- 


Teams will compete for 
the National Safety 
council, the American Red Cross 


gin Sept. 29. 
prizes offered by 
and 


others. Among the teams entered so 
far are those from the Oliver Snyder 
Steel Co., the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
the Cambria Steel Co., the Alabama 
Fuel & Iron Co., Pickands, Mather & 
Co.. the H. C. Frick Coke Co., the 


Raritan Copper Works, and the New 
Jersey Zinc Co. 


Price Fixing Forbidden 


Washington, Aug. 12.—The 
trade commission, by agreement with 


federal 


the Ruud Mfg. Co. and-the Pitts- 
burgh Water Heater Co., both of 
Pittsburgh, has issued an order re- 


quiring them to discontinue any prac- 
were compelled 
fixed reselling 
The companies 


tice whereby dealers 
to maintain standard 
prices for the public. 


manufacture gas water heaters, and ac- 
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their com 
half of the 


cording to the commission 


bined output is more than 


total of the country 


Steel Lots Offered 


Bids are to be received up to 2 
o'clock, Aug. 20, by the Philadelphia 
district ordnance office on 1434 tons 


of forgings for 75-millimeter shells at 


the plant of the Worthington Pump 


& Machinery Corp., Hazleton, Va. 
and on Aug. 26 on 1636 tons of 9%.2- 
inch high explosive shells at the plant 
of Wm. Wharton IJr., & Co., Easton 
Pa 

Bids will be taken by the Phila- 
delphia district ordnance office until 
Aug. 18 on 1787 tons of 155 millime 
ter shrapnel forgings, located at the 
plant of Wm. Wharton Jr., & Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

Bids will be accepted until Aug. 25 
on 4500 tons of 9.2 high explosive 
shell forgings, located at the plant 
f Wm. Wharton Jr. & Co., Easton, 
Pa., and until Aug. 26 on 755 t 
f 75 millimeter shell forgings at 
the Hazleton, Pa., plant of the Wort! 


ington Pump & Machinery Corp 
The Detroit ordnance office’ will 
take bids up to 11 a. m., Aug. 15 on 


9266 gross tons of 155 millimeter. high 
explosive forgings at the plant of the 
Jackson Munitions 
Mich 


Corp., Jackson 


Government Sells Wire 


Sealed bids will be opened on Sept 


3 at the office of the chief of the 
surplus property division, Munitions 
building, Washington, on 1930.2 tons 
of black painted barbed wire and 
1464.5 tons of galvanized barbed wire. 
The minimum quantity on which bids 
will be accepted is 2 tons. This wire, 
purchased by the government for 
barbed wire entanglements, is stored 


in government warehouses at Colum- 


O., 


prior to 


where it may be inspected 


the 


bus, 


sale. 


Erects Sheet Mill 

The Falcon Steel Co. is 

new sheet mill at Niles, O., 
stands of electrically driven rolls, which 
the type 
will be 


erecting a 


with eight 


is to be of most modern 


Powdered coal applied to the 


sheet and pair furnaces as well as a 


slabbing furnace, two double box double 
chamber ‘annealing furnaces, three gal- 
vatiizing kettles and power plant boilers 
A blue will be in 


cluded in 


annealing furnace 


the furnace equipment 
The jnitial installation of coal prepar- 
will consist of a com- 


ing apparatus 


+3) 


; 
plete 5-ton coal pulverizing plant in 


, 
cluding the necessary coal crusher, ele. 


vators. crushed coal bin, dryer and mill, 


together with the powdered coal hop 
pers, for storing powdered coal at the 
furnaces, powdered coal feeders, burn 
ers, etc. The pulzerized coal will be 
transported from the milling plant 
through standard 4-inch wrought pipes 
to storage bins in the power house and 
throughout the mill by compressed air. 


fuel 
the 


Contract for the complete equip- 


ment has been awarded Quigley 


Furnace Specialties Co., New York. It 
is anticipated that this mill will be in 
peration by the first of January 


Developing Coal Deposits 
in Kentucky 


Iron and stee] manufacturers are look 


ing toward a number of large new de 


velopment factors in eastern Kentucky 
for their future supply of coal. The 
largest of these is the U. S. Coal & Coke 
Co., a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corp., which is completing one of 


the largest mining plants in the south 
at the Lynch mines near the Letcher 
Harlan border on the Cumberland river. 


Within the next 60 days it is expected 


} 


the mine will be producing 10,000 tons 
of coal a day. The coal in its raw state 
will be shipped to three subsidiary 
plants, at South Chicago, Joliet, II. 
and Gary, Ind., where it will be turned 
into coke 


The Wisconsin Steel Co., a subsidiary 
of the i 
extending operations in its plant at Ben- 


International Harvester Co., is 
ham, and within the next 30 to 60 days, 
the output of the mines will be doubie |! 
Cleveland 


Chicago and 


interests are 
soon to develop new properties in the 
held. New territory further back in 


Big Black mountain district will be de- 
veloped ’ 

In the Wolf Pit Creek section of Pike 
county, the McKinney Steel Co., 
land, 


Cleve- 


announces seV eral extensions 


effective at once. The company has also 


acquired additional holdings on the Big 
Sandy also 


river. It is extending its 


transmission lines to adjacent mines and 


pening up a large power plant, and 
before the first of the year, it is ex- 
pected the company will have doubled 


ts output 


Yale and Towne Co. Wins 


Income Tax Suit 


The new personal income tax law 
of New York state is unconstitutional 
insofar as it discriminates against 


ruling 
John 
instt- 


nonresidents, according to a 
handed 
C. Knox, the 


the 


down by Federal Judge 


result of action 


tuted by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
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Stamford, Conn., to enjoin the state 
comptroller from compelling the com- 
pany to deduct the amount of taxes 
from the salaries of employes working 
in New York state. The provisions 
of the law would have deprived non- 
residents of several exemptions al- 
lowed residents. In its contention 
the company alleged unconstitutional- 
ity of that part of the law, objected 
to being made the state’s collecting 
agent, and complained that if it with- 
held such money it would be subject 
to suit by employes for restitution. 
Prior to the decision several com- 
panies doing an interstate business, 
with offices or executive headquarters 
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in New York, had stated their inten- 
tion of moving their offices from New 
York if the law was enforced. 


Improvements now being carried 
out to the Belfont furnace of the 
Belfont Iron Works Co., Ironton, O., 
will completely modernize that plant. 
Two new stoves, a gas washer, a 
downcomer, engine and boilers are be- 


ing installed. The old trestle is being 


extended, steel bins are being con- 
structed and the stack is _ being 
Machinery 


equipped with skip hoist. 
and equipment required for the steel 
trestle, steel bins and steel hoists now 
are being figured upon. 


W ould Bar American Steel 


Australia Prepares to Pass Tariff Law—Parliament Aroused 


by Reports of “Dumping —M anganese Production Revived 


EWCASTLE, N. S. W., Aus- 
N tralia, July 8—It is reported 

that America intends using Aus- 
tralia as a dumping ground for steel, and 
parliament is preparing to pass a tariff 
law and so encourage local produc- 
tion. Australia has one large steel 
works at Newcastle and another works 
at Lithgow, where a small amount of 
pig iron and steel is produced. 

The Newcastle Steel Works is seek- 
ing to capture the Pacific steel trade 
but is severely hampered by freight 
charges. It costs as much to carry 
steel from Newcastle to New Zealand 
as it does to carry it there from 
America, but New Zealand is anxious 
to trade with Australia. A_ large 
quantity of steel has gone to Java, 
and the company has 25,000 tons 
more awaiting shipment. 

A meeting of steel consumers has 
been called in Melbourne to discuss 
the advisability of adopting standard 
specifications for sections. It will be 
many years before Australian steel 
works can make all the sections engi- 
neers specify. In the meantime it is 
hoped to have engineers arrange their 
requirements to conform to contain 
standard sections that can be profit- 
ably rolled by various firms in this 
country. 

The output of the Newcastle Stcel 
Works for four weeks ending May 29 
was as follows: Coke ovens, 13,890 
tons of coke, 136,723 gallons of tar, 
and 232 tons of sulphate of ammonia; 
No. 2 blast furnace, 11,934 tons of pig 
iron (foundry furnace), 453 tons of 
spiegel and 30 tons of ferromanganese; 


open hearth, 25,004 tons; blooming 
mill, 17,204 tons; rail and finishing 
mill, 11,242 tons of 60 and 80-pound 


rails; and merchant mill, 4962 tons. 


nor federal 
an interest in 
and many 


state gOov- 
take 
copper mining, 

shutting down. This is 
calamity for the Aus- 
tralian industry. No copper has been 
sold for many and tons of 
copper ingots are stored here. Wide- 
spread unemployment in New South 
Wales has been caused by the shut- 
ting down of the plants of the Mount 
Morgan Mining Co., in Queensland 
and Port Kembla, affecting about 20,- 
000 workers. The two districts pro- 
duce large amounts of copper. The 
plants had to be shut down because 
of a shipping strike. Although the 
company has on hand copper which 
costs nearly $2,000,000 to produce, it 
is not saleable at anywhere near that 
figure at present. 

There has been considerable activity 
for manganese at Uralla, 
New South Wales. Two reefs were 
worked and 450 tons of manganese 
were raised. A_ state minister for 
mines, on the recommendation of the 
prospecting board, has decided to ask 
for a greatly increased appropriation 
for prospecting. As there are many 
valuable deposits not yet discovered 
in Australia, parties are to be equipped 
and supported by the state in their 
search for minerals. 

Operaticns for the supply of 
material to the new cement works at 
Burswood island, Perth, have com- 
menced on the properties of the West 
Australian Portland Cement Co., and 
a railroad is being constructed by the 
government from Waroona to Lake 
Clifton. A complete cement-making 
plant capable of producing 30,000 tons 
of cement per year has been pur- 
chased. 


the 
will 


Neither 
ernment 
financing 
plants are 
considered a 


months 


in mining 


raw 
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Panama Canal Workers 
Given a “Raise” 
made by 
the 


Announcement has been 
Chester Harding, governor of 
Panama canal, that he 
the wages of those employes working 
by the hour from 1 to 2 cents an 
hour, and has added $5 a 
those paid $40 a month, and $2.50 a 
who from 


A long list classify- 


has increased 


month to 
month to those receive 
$42.50 to $57.50. 
ing government workers in the Canal 
zone and specifying the rates of pay 
affords an interesting basis of com- 
parison with wages paid by 
industrial establishments in the United 


private 


States. Blacksmiths, boilermakers, car 
repairers, ironworkers, machinists, 
molders, pipefitters and riveters are 


classed as artisans, and of this class 
there are three grades. Those of the 
first grade are paid 22 cents an hour; 
grade, 24 and third 
Laborers are similar- 
ly graded, and receive respectively 19, 
Boys of the 


second cents, 


grade, 27 cents. 


20 and 22 cents an hour. 
first grade receive 9 cents an hour and 
those of the second grade 11 cents an 
hour, there being but two grades. 
Monthly rates subsisted 
ployes are established at $5 less. than 
Sub- 


for em- 
the monthly nonsubsisted rates. 
sisted rates are provided to take care 
of employes who are required for the 
good of the service to take their meals 
at their work. 

The rates of pay as fixed in the gov- 
ernor’s announcement are considerably 
workers in 


below those of similar 


lines in the United States. 


Ore Firm to Retire 


Announcement is made that the 
firm of Ennis & Co., Philadelphia, 
dealers in foreign ores, will retire and 
terminate their business existence 
Sept. 1. Ennis & Co. were the 


pioneers in the trade in foreign iron 
ore with eastern blast furnaces which 
was developed over a period of years 
until it reached a heavy total annually. 
Its representation included prop- 
erties in Africa, Cuba, Spain, Greece, 


ore 


Brazil and other countries. Major E. 
J. Ennis, the head of the firm, has 
been prominent for many years in 
eastern iron and steel circles and is 


widely known as an expert on foreign 
iron ores. 


J. H. Jackson, formerly production 
engineer for the Sharples Separator 
Co., West Chester, Pa., recently was 
discharged after 18 month’ service as 
lieutenant in the army. He has been 
made sales manager of the Pittsburgh 
Gear & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeding W. H. Thompson. 
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rice Level Wont Decline Muec 


President Wilson's Address to Congress on Cost of Living no Cause for Appre- 
hension on Part of Legitimate Business—-Labor Radicalism Hit 


Says Force Will Defeat Self—General Financial News 


RESIDENT WILSON’S address 
P offering his program for reducing 

prices, the outstanding 
opment of the week as affecting busi- 
and industry, offered relatively 
little that should make capital appre- 
hensive and much that should operate 


devel- 


ness 


to prove groundless most of the fears 
born of the brotherhoods’ 
ultimatum and the consequent crystal- 
demand for a _ lower 
proposed, in effect, 
ing more radical than chastisement 
of profiteers Legitimate 
and industry will heartily second him 
there, for elimination of unfair profit 


railroad 


izing of 
level. He noth- 


business 


makes for purchasing 
on the part of the general consumer. 


ty far the most reassuring element 


greater power 


to be discovered in the President’s 
words is the firmness with which he 
sought to lower the rising hand of 


labor radicalism, a resoluteness all 
the more satisfying because not wholly 
Proponents of the Plumb 
plan for operation of the railroads 
will hardly gain encouragement from 


the statement that “we cannot hastily 


expected. 


and overnight revolutionize all the 
processes of our economic life; we 
shall not attempt to do so.” And 


incipient bolshevism will secure not 
even a modicum of nourishment upon 
digestion of such words as _ these: 
“There must be no threats; let there 


be only intelligent counsel, and let the 


best reasons win, not the strongest 
brute force.” To the brotherhoods 
he says: “Threats and undue in- 


sistence upon the interest of a single 
make settlement impossible”; 
and to labor in general that “strikes 


class 


undertaken at this critical time are 
certain to make matters worse, not 
better—worse for them and worse 


for everybody else.” 


True Reasons Apparent 
address discovers 
the true causes of the present level 
of prices. That this level is not to 
fall appreciably at once is as much 
as admitted, and that the eventual 
trend will not be precipitately down- 
ward may be deduced from the Presi- 
dent’s own statement’s, notwithstand- 
ing the verbiage heaped upon “prof- 
iteers” as a prominent factor in at- 
tainment to the present plane on 
which commodities of all sorts 
To the people he says the prices 


Analysis of the 


rest. 


cost. 


they are paying in order to live are 
not justified by a shortage in supply, 


either present or prospective, and are 


in many cases “artificially and de- 
liberately created by ‘vicious prac- 
tices.” To business and industry he 
says the “world must pay for the 
appalling destruction wrought by the 
great war and we must pay our 
share; not. until there are the usual 
crops and the usual production of 


manufactured goods on the other side 
of the Atlantic can Europe return to 
the 

He points out that it was on these 
that 
built up, 


former conditions.” 

economic 
that 
drains as 
five 
been making on the productive capac- 


former conditions our 


relations relations 


did 


Europe 


were 
contemplate such 


for 


not 


has the past years 


this nation. And if, as he says 


“we must keep Europe 


ity of 
in his address, 
going or thousands of our shops and 
scores of our mines must close,” can 
prices be expected to do 
than to obey the law of supply and 


demand while “keeping Europe going.” 


otherwise 


On the one hand, closed factories hav« 
but one meaning for the 
other President Wilson there is 
“no such thing as letting Europe go 
sharing in 


labor; on 


Says 


to ruin without ourselves 
the disaster.” The deduction is 
futable. The President himself recog- 
nizes the omnipotence of the law of 
supply and demand, although he ex- 
presses the opinion that at present it 


irre- 


is being stretched by profiteers when 
he says that “no legislative or cxecu- 
action can force processes of 
supply and demand full 
natural operation until there is peace.” 
But he says nothing about going be- 
that law to lower prices. 


That these are 
industry and business cannot safely be 


tive 


into and 


yond 


critical times for 


denied, in view of social and labor 
unrest, and the persistent movement 
of the “vicious cycle” of wage ad- 
vances and price increases. But reas- 
suring signs are not lacking. En- 
couragement that the administration, 
notwithstanding the President's talk 


of federal control of corporations do- 
ing interstate business, does not. hope 
to accomplish anything in bringing 
down that would prove so 
radical in regulation or control as to 
harm industry and business is fur- 
nished in his own statement that “to 
have brought it all into the open 


prices 
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will accomplish the greater part of the 
seek.” And none should 
better the present 
gress that inflation cannot be reduced, 


result we 
realize than con- 
war debts liquidated nor current rev- 
enues produced unless production be> 
maintained to the maximum and cap- 
ital be protected in its legitimate oper- 
ations. 


The railroad brotherhoods, precipita- 


tors of the present acute situation, 
will have to look further than the 
President’s address to discover en- 


their radical Plumb 
proposal, nothing more nor less than 


couragement for 


craft socialism in the making. There 
is little hope of anything like a 25 
per cent decrease. It remains to be 
seen, therefore, what the brotherhoods 
may be able to force in the way of 
wage increases. Unquestionably the 


Plumb plan can be nothing more than 
a club, uncovered at the psychological 
over the head 
enforce 


moment, to be 
of the 
class demands which, if granted, can 
mean only another turn of the vicious 


swung 


federal government to 


cycle They might well heed the 
President when he says: “All that is 
arbitrary and coercive is in the dis- 


seek to employ it 
destruction.” 


who 
their 


card; those 


only prepare 


Midvale Steel's Quarter 


Earnings Decrease 


own 


The quarterly report of the Midvale 
Steel & Co., Philadelphia, 


for the period ending June 30 shows 


Ordnance 


a surplus after charges and war taxes 
amounting to $946,267, compared with 
$2,750,197 for the 
ceding quarter, the equivalent respec- 


net profits of pre- 
tively of 47 cents a share compared 


with $1.37 a share on the $100,000,000 





capital stock, par value $50. Net 
profits of $8,545,443 or $4.27 a share 
were earned in the. corresponding 
quarter a year ago. The comparative 
account follows: 
1919 1918 

Net earnings ...... ...°$3,138,650 $12,108,753 
BG 6 teh died cv cvst 787,979 784,825 
Depreciation, et¢...... 1,404,404 2,778,485 
TR OD... al $946,267 $8,545,443 


*After provision for all taxes. 


For the six months ended June 30, 
Midvale shows a surplus, after charges 
and of $3,696,464 or $1.84 a 
share on the stock a$% compared with 
$16,345,784 or $8.17 a share in the cor- 


taxes, 
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responding period of 1918. The com- 
parative earnings for this period fol- 
low: ° 





1919 1918 

Net earings .......... $7,840,184 $21,883,797 
Interest .....ccceeceees 1,580,701 1,578,208 
Depreciation, ete. ...... 2,563,019 3,959,805 
Net profits .......... $3,696,464 $16,345,784 


*After provision for all taxes. 


Asks More Federal Aid 


on Foreign Credits 


New York, Aug. 11—With the 
question of eredits holding up con- 
siderable export business in the rail- 
road equipment market, the recent 
confirmation of the report that the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works had ar- 
ranged to accept an order for $7,- 
000,000 worth of locomotives from 
the Polish government by extending 
credit over a period of 10 years has 
aroused much interest, and more or 
less speculation is rife as to what 
extent the Baldwin company will 
carry out this policy. It is generally 
believed, however, that the company 
will not attempt to extend credit 
even in part to all countries trying 
to place orders in the United States. 
The risk involved is thought to be 
too great, and the aggregate amount 
too vast to be handled by any one 
equipment company in this country. 


Charles M. Muchnic, vice president 
of the American Locomotive Works, 
prepared a statement in which he re- 
ferred to the vast amount of business 
now being held up by inadequate 
credit facilities, and suggested an 
amendment of the War Finance cor- 
poration act. Mr. Muchnic’s state- 
ment, in part, follows: 


“European government railways have 
been recently making inquiries for 
large numbers of locomotives and cars 
which are required for prompt deliv- 
ery. The total value ofthese in- 
quiries, if financial arrangements could 
be made to permit their purchase, 
meee probably aggregate $200,000,- 


“Section 21 of the War Finance 
corporation act provides for the grant- 
ing of a credit of $1,000,000,000 for 
financing the export of American 
manufacturers’ products to Europe, 
but the, limitation of this credit lies 
in the fact that the American manu- 
facturer before he could avail himself 
of any financial assistance under this 
act, must furnish ample security for 
the loan and assume complete risk 
of the transaction. For the present 
American manufacturers would not 
be justified in accepting long term 
securities offered by these govern- 
ments in large amounts. 

“If section 21 of the act were 
amended whereby the corporation 
would be permitted to purchase either 
from manufacturers or form the 
European government railways ' their 
bonds or equipment notes to the ex- 
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tent above indicated, it would then 
be possible, and only then, to grati- 
fy the demand of foreign countries.” 


Pneumatic Tool Net Up 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
for the six months ended June 30 earned 
a surplus of $299,190 after charges and 
taxes, the equivalent of $9.20 a share 
per annum on the $6,448,800 of capital 
stock, par value $100. Figures are not 
available to compare the first half of 
1918, but earnings for the 12 months 
of last year aggregated $535,833, or 
at the rate of $8.32 per share 
annum. Earnings in 1917 for the 12 
months totaled $1,169,390, or at the 
yearly rate of $18.03 a share. Follow- 
ing is the income account for the first 
six months of 1919: 





Manufacturing profits ...........csseees $1,819,226 
DEE 0 hos debenedsae decees tobes be< 976,314 
ER SE OS ee, SO eee $842,912 
See ED Wade ce cccdivedodbveccecds 10,283 
i ; CUED oo 6 eaten cekeeseseeceac $853,195 
De Ge BED cn ccccbdctcocctecceces 284,853 
Depreciation, renewals and sinking fund.. 269,152 
DRED kod cCacd ade Kacdc cdcinaceess $299,190 
Has Good Year 
While net -profits of the Ontario 


Steel Products Co., Gananoque, Ont., 
for the year ended June 30 were 
smaller than in the previous year, 
there was available for distribution to 
share holders a substantial sum in ad- 
dition to the 7 per cent preferred 
dividend, and a portion of this was 
used to reduce liabilities. Here a payment 
of 2% per cent,reduced the cumulative 
liability to 3% per cent, while at a 


rceent meeting a further payment of 
1% per cent was decided upon, re- 


ducing the net preferred liability to 
2 per cent. Net profits amounted to 
$198,770 as compared with $208,107 in 
1918 and $182,296 in 1917. The pre- 
ferred dividend required $73,125, bond 
interest, $36,000, and the sinking fund 
was increased by $12,000, the balance 
of $77,645 being carried forward and 
increasing the available surplus to 
$359,374. The balance sheet shows 
assets of $2,698,366 as compared with 
$2,565,397 in the previous year. Cur- 
rent liabilities have been increased 
from $83,852 to $152,040, but include 
a provision for war tax of $34,234, 
and a preferred dividend of $22,500 
payable in August. 


Plan Power Plant 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 12.—Work on a new 
power plant for the Duquesne Light 
Co., originally projected last year under 
government assistance for the purpose 
of increasing the supply of power for 
the plants in Pittsburgh engaged on 
war work, but suspended as a_ result 


per 
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of the ending of the will be 
started soon. Contract for the plant, 
which is to be located at Cheswick, Pa., 
and which with the distribution lines 
and substations will mean an outlay of 
approximately $15,000,000, has been 
awarded the Dwight P. Robinson Co., 
contracting and consulting engineers, 61 
Broadway, New York. This compa:y 
has opened Pittsburgh offices in the 
Home Trust building. 

An initial capacity of 60,000 kilowatts 
is planned, but provision is made for 
increasing the output to 120,000 kilowatts 


war, 


in the original construction and _ ulti- 
mately a plant with a capacity of 300,- 
000 kilowatts is probable. The site is 


on the bank of the Allegheny river and 
is aboyt two miles from a large coal 


operation owned by interests allied with 


the Duquesne company. It is planned to 
drop the coal from this mine directly 
the bunkers of the power plant, 
thus eliminating any possibility of plant 
interruptions from delayed 
ments such as might occur if the coal 
had to come either by water or rail. 


While 


into 


coal ship- 


complete plans have not yet 
become public, it is said that they call 
for the construction of a_ by-product 


plant. 





Financial Crop Ends 











The White Motor Co., Cleveland, 
plans to increase its capital from $20,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000 to take care of 
its constantly expanding business, it is 
reported. The company recently in- 
creased its stock from $16,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. 


* * * 


The Southworth Machine Co., Port- 
land, Me., has sold its plant at 79 
Preble street in that city to the Miles 
B. Bank Motor Car Co., and pur- 
chased the plant formerly occupied 
by the Braun Co., in Deering Junc- 
tion, Me. 

io ~ > 


The Cambria Steel Co. has filed 
a claim with the public service com- 
mission at Harrisburg, Pa., for the 
return to it of $132,673.41 alleged to 
be due from the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads, through 
a system of charges for picking up 
cars at interchange points at.its plant 
at Johnstown. 

* * * 


Judge Charles P. Orr of the United 
States district court, Pittsburgh, has 
named Aug. 12, as the date of a 
hearing on a petition by F. E. Mark- 
ell having a claim against the J. V. 
Thompson estate. On Aug. 18 the 
court “will hear a petition of the 
Thompson trustees asking that H. G. 
Rockwell, one of the debtors of the 
estate, be ordered to pay them 
$4566.67, the balance due on account 
of property bought by Rockwell. 
Markell has a mortgage, which he 
claims is due. 








—— a _ 








Foreign Tool Markets Smaller 


France to Protect Tool Builders—Engaging More Extensively in Equipment Manu- 
facture—England to Have 10 or 15 Per Cent Protective Tariff—Manu- 


facturers Investigating Possibilities of Manufacturing Automatics 


ROTECTION for the machine 
P tool industry of France 

to be a possibility if the action 
now contemplated by the French gov- 
ernment is carried out. As compared 
with American production the output 
of French shops is not large, but such 
protection is absolutely necessary in 
the minds of many makers. The con- 
census of opinion is that France and 
Switzerland will build practically all 
of the small lathes, shapers, planers 
and upright drill presses required in 


seems 


the French market and but few of 
these machines will be imported in 
the future. The O6cerlikon Machine 
Tool Co., Oecerlikon, Switzerland, re- 
cently built six large milling machines 
of the Ingersoll type. A few small 
screw machines also have been built 
in Switzerland and a few in France, 


but it appears that their manufacture 
discontinued. 
Iinportation of machine 
France during the war was only pos- 
sible under a government license and 
at a regulated profit of 15 per cent 
over the price at New York City. 
While the price control has been re- 
moved the import restrictions still are in 


will be 
tools by 


effect. When the latter first were en- 
forced, several of the native French 
importers requested the government 


to form a bureau to take control of 
the situation. This resulted in the 
creation of the Comptoir d’Achat des 
Machines QOuitls. While French im- 
porters were well represented, “for- 
eign” dealers were omitted and they 
formed an association of their own 
similar to the one organized by French 
importers before the Comptoir d’Achat 
Machines Utiles became opera- 
tive. The latter was discontinued 
after the armistice was signed but the 
other two organizations work to- 
gether in harmony. 


des 


Tool I:-ports Allocated 


French 


These two associations were asked 
by the ministry of reconstruction to 
ascertain the yalue of the machine 
tools their members would desire to 
import during 1919. The government 
reduced the figures submitted approxi- 
mately 50 per cent so that the aggre- 
gate value of machine tools, agricul- 
tural machines and geneial engineering 
machinery to be imported during 1919 
is $46,800,000. This means that $27,- 


BY A. C. COOK 


200,000 worth will be permitted to 
enter France from America; $12,000,- 
000 worth from England and $7,600,000 





Made ExhaustiveStudy 


NTERESTING sidelights on con- 

ditions in Europe after 
struction work was well under way, 
are given in the accompanying art- 
icle by A. C. Cook. When the War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, mak- 
er of turret lathes, screw machines, 
etc., desired to obtain first hand in- 
situation 


recon- 


formation regarding the 
abroad, particularly as relating to 
the machine tool industry, tt sent 
one of the men im its 
tion best fitted by his experience in 
both the domestic and export trade, 
to make an exhaustive study. His 
findings in with the 
equipment market are particularly 
valuable because of his standing in 
the trade. For about 15 years he 
has been affiliated with the Warner 
& Swasey Co., and during the past 
10 years of that period, he has held 
the position of general sales man- 
ager. Some idea of the extent of 
his duties can be gained from the 
fact that his company maintains 
branch offices in New York, Boston, 
Buffalo and Detroit and an office 
and show room in Chicago. It 
also has foreign agents in Lonion, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and Glasgow; Paris, Turin, 
Barcelona, Zurich and Brussels; 
Rotterdam, Copenhagen, Gotenburg 
and Stockholm; Tokio; Sydney and 
Melbourne; Toronto, St. John, Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver and Montreal. Its 
tool sales aggregate many millions 
of dollars annually. While this 
article does not include Mr. Cook's 
entire report, which was exceeding- 
ly extensive, it is a liberal extract 
of it and cxplains why not so 
many orders for 
machines are being received from 
England and France as were ex- 
pected. 


organiza- 


connection 


American-made 











from Switzerland. In addition certain 
large firms are permitted to order and 
import direct. When a government 
department places an order direct with 
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an importer, the amount is not de- 
ducted from the importer’s total per- 
mit. These permits for 1919 are al- 
located as follows: 


Direct ‘“‘foreign’’ importers, Allied Ma 
chinery Co., Herbert, ete.— 
From Ametica......... $6,800,000 
From England......... 1,440,000 
-_—— $8,240,000 
French . importers, Fenwick, Chouanard, 
etc.- 
From America........ $10,800,000 
From England........ 3,600,000 
——_————_— 14,400,000 
Agricultural and miscellaneous machines 
by the agricultural syndicate— 
From America......... $2,400,000 
From England......... 800,000 
—_—_—— 3,200,000 
Other syndicates and manufacturers im- 
porting direct 
From America......... $ 600,000 
From England......... 1,680,000 
—_— 2,280,000 
Reserved for manufacturers and other 
users importing direct instead of 
I oa 18,680,000 
PO wbetiocavedbk catiacWeottdk $46,800,000 
Note—None of the syndicates asked for an im- 
portation from Switzerland but the government al- 


lotted a sum for this, which evidently is included in 
the total reserved for manufacturers who import direct. 


Manufacturers located in the invaded 


districts, who desire to purchase 
equipment on extended terms, make 
their arrangements with the minis- 


try of reconstruction, which arranges 
credit terms with the importer. 


Reclaim 


Allied which have 
searched occupied territory in Ger- 
many, estimate that of the material 
and machines stolen from France and 
Belgium, only 10 per cent can be re- 
moved in good condition, 15 per cent 
is useless and the remainder has been 
totally destroyed. Approximately 50,- 
000 machine tools were stolen or de 
stroyed in the invaded distfict of 
France alone. A plan is being con- 
sidered whereby machines owned by 
the American government in France, 
numbering between 5000 and 6000 will 
be turned over to the French gov- 
ernment for the restoration of plants 
in the invaded territory. Many com- 
panies removed from this district to 
the southern part of France and it is 
questionable whether they will move 
north again, for while the government 
will, reimburse them for their losses 
in the war, the amounts thus received 


Few Stolen Machines 


commissions, 
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will not, it is thought, justify them 
in moving again. It is estimated that 
machinery to the value of between 
$40,000,000 and $50,000,000 can be re- 
leased from American and French 
shops and arsenals, for disposal to 
French manufacturers. Up to the 
time of our visit to France, no sales 
of this equipment had been made. 
M. Loucheur, the minister of re- 


construction has estimated that the 
restoration of invaded sections will 
cost $15,000,000,000, while pensions, 


ete., will require an additional $8,000,- 
000,000. This estimate is considered 
by many to be low. These believe 
that the cost of the war to France 
will aggregate $63,000,000,000. 

Great Britain’s machine tool indus- 
try saw great expansion during the 
war. In 1914, the British machine 
tool output was valued at $20,000,000, 
while in 1917 on the same basis of 
figures, the annual production had 
reached a value of $32,500,000. To 
March 1, 1919, prices had increased 
55 per cent on the average. Most 
of the advance took place prior to the 
time the government relinquished con- 
trol of the industry. Some _ tool 
prices were advanced further subse- 
quent to that action. During the 
war, by government order, machine 
tools had to be painted red, giving 
them their “war finish.” Makers were 
not permitted to fill the castings but 
were allowed to clean: them of the 
sand. During 1916, 1917 and 1918, 
no machine tools were exported from 
England. 


Wages Greatly Increased 


Wages in machine tool shops have 
increased greatly. In 1914, the day 
rate of the machinists’ union, known 
as the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, was $9.12 for a 55-hour week, 
plus a bonus. Since almost all shops 
operated with the union, that rate was 
practically the standard for the entire 
trade. Slight variations prevailed in 
different localities depending upon the 
cost of living. After conferences, the 
Employers’ Federation and the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers agreed 
upon a day rate of $11.04, together 
with a bonus figure on the old rate 
of 9.12. During the war, the gov- 
ernment induced the employers to 
reduce the working hours to 47 per 
week, and at the same time, the day 
rate was raised to $16.08 per week, 
the bonus averaging 30 per cent, 
based on the $9.12 rate, was retained, 
and an additional bonus of 7% per 
cent on the total of the day rate 
and bonus was grapted. This made 
the machinists’ hour rate 43 cents 
with a total of $20.21 for a 47-hour 
week. Toolmakers received a slightly 
higher rate of pay but the same 
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bonus. Overtime on the basis of time 
and one-quarter was limited to eight 
hours per week. At present in most 
shops the men will not work over- 
time. 

Wage increases usually were made 
1% per cent at a time and for each 
five increases, totaling 7% per cent, 


the manufacturers were allowed 4 
per cent increase in prices. Orig- 
inally manufacturers were permitted 


to make the same percentage of profits 
as in either 1912 or 1913, if such 
profit was reasonable. Experts were 
sent to some shops to examine costs 
and prices and manufacturers were 
allowed to make increases in addition 
to the 4 per cent noted, if the case 
warranted it. 

Prices probably cannot be reduced 
in any machine tool line. If the 7% 
per cent bonus added by the govern- 
ment is removed, the day rate will 
have to be increased to make up the 
deficiency. 


Tariff Desired 


Protective 

Much favorable sentiment exists 
@mong machine tool manufacturers for 
a protective tariff on imported ma- 
chines and it seems probable that a 
duty of 10 or 15 per cent will be 
established within a year. Newspaper 
sentiment is divided, some favor free 
trade, while others want the tariff. 
The manufacturers who favor the 
tariff, believe that British tools are 
equal in quality to American tools 
and that on an equal basis, they can 
easily compete with them, but they 
tesent the fact that America has a 
tariff against them. 

It practically has been decided to 
hold a machine tool exhibition at 
Olympia, London, in 1920. While the 
details have not been decided upon, 
it will be similar to the exhibition 
held in 1912. 

Prior to 1914 England exported 
approximately $40,000,000 worth of 
textile machinery each year. For- 
merly the Lancashire textile machin- 
ery manufacturers exported to every 
nation in the world, including Amer- 
ica, in spite of a 45 per cent duty on 
their product. Because during the war 
these manufacturers devoted their en- 
tire effort to the production of war 
munitions they lost out to a certain 
extent in foreign markets. At the 
present time American manufacturers 
are quoting within 2 or 3 per cent of 
the English prices in Italian, French, 
Belgian and other markets. 

' British manufacturers are giving 
serious thought to the regaining and 
expanding of their foreign markets. 
Several associations have been formed 
including the British Manufacturers’ 
Corp., and the Federation of British 
Industries. These have combined their 
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effort to collect information about 
foreign trade and establish commis- 
sions of high commercial standing in 
foreign markets. The British Manu- 
facturers’ corporation has a member- 
ship of 300 firms and the Federation 
includes over 800 companies and 170 
trade associations. The Anglo-Chi- 
nese Engineers’ association has 
been formed by 42 noncompeting firms 
of British engineers to work in China 


also 


Another organization which has for 
its members, some of the leading 
English manufacturers and __ ship- 


builders is known as Representation 
for British Manufacturers, Ltd. It will 
operate in China and eastern Siberia. 
In addition, many trades and 
tries have formed and are forming ex- 
port associations to secure for their 
members data regarding the different 
export fields. These for the most part 
are noncompeting and take up 
work in an active way for their mem- 


indus- 


sales 


bers. 

For two years the importation of 
motor cars was prohibited but until 
Sept. 1, 1919, foreign makers are al- 


lowed to send in each month at 331-3 
per cent duty, a number equal to 50 
per cent of their imports for the 
corresponding month of 1913. 


To Go After Foreign Trade 
On British 
mobile that 
mand cannot take up the present pos- 
sible production from their 


the other hand, auto- 


makers realize home de- 


factories 


and they are endeavoring to de- 
velop the foreign markets. Previously 
they have never made any real ef- 
fort to obtain foreign business of this 
nature. Before the war about 3000 
automobiles were produced annually 
and all well established firms are 
greatly increasing their outputs for 
1919. 


The principal new company to build 
motor cars is Cubitts, Ltd. Before the. 
war it erected steel and concrete 
buildings. During the war, it pro- 
duced large quantities of and 
before hostilities ceased, it decided 
to enter the automobile industry. Sir 
Wm. Angus, Sanderson & Co., New- 
castle, are putting on the market 
England’s first good assembled car, 
with units built to their specifications. 
Production for 1919 is expected to 
reach 6000 and it sells for $2250. 
Austin Co., which made shells, forg- 
ings and fuse parts as well as armored 
cars during the war has returned to 
the manufacture of a medium-priced 
car to sell at $2425, and will endeavor 
to produce 30,000 during the present 
year. It claims to have orders for 
20,000. 

The Research Association of British 
Motor & Allied Manufacturers was 
formed recently to conduct research 


fuses 








1919 


members. It comprises 
many of the larger automobile build- 
and will receive $25,000 annually 
from the government, which is half of 
the estimated expenses of its effort. 
tool buying by automo- 
bile makers is limited to machines 
to round up their present equipment. 
Cubitts, Ltd., sold its war equipment 
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work for its 


ers 


Machine 


and bought some large presses for 
radiator shells, etc. Parts for as- 
sembled cars are purchased from 
makers who have practically all the 


necessary equipment. 
Shell Plants Sell Machinery 


During the war the British govern- 
ment established a number of National 
ordnance factories, 
building and leasing 


These together with warehouses, etc., 


fuse and 


some 


shell, 
others. 


cost $325,000,000. Last February a 
disposal board was created to sell 
these buildings, except those which 


were leased, together with equipment. 
These are being disposed of by auction 
and number of shops and equipments 


have been sold. Some of the ma- 
chine tools have been purchased by 
users and some by used machinery 


The character of the equip- 
the from good 


dealers. 

ment ranges all 

to bad. 
England is 


way 
awakening to the ad- 
machinery in 
Steel for wire formerly 


vantage of automatic 


many ways. 
was imported from Germany and Bel- 
gium, but automatic drawing 
mills produce 1500 tons of wire per 
week with the same staff formerly re- 
quired for 35 tons weekly. 


now 


Production of war material has 
taught manufacturers not to _ fear 
quantity production and plants. are 


being operated on this basis wherever 
possible. One manufacturer of gaso- 
advertises 12,000 auto- 
mobile engines, all alike, to be pro- 
duced in a. certain time at a 
price regardless of changing condi- 
tions in that period. Before the war 
such a quantity was not heard of and 
it means that production methods are 
changing. Work is being taken from 
hand machines and produced by auto- 
matics and from engine lathes to be 
turned out by screw machines and 
turret lathes. Practically every manu- 
facturer is investigating the possibili- 
ties of automatics. 

The control over raw materials ex- 
ercised by the government until May 
1, militated against the manufac- 
turers speeding up _ reconstruction 
work. Uncertainty regarding labor 
and material cost also delayed this 
effort as did the uncertainty regard- 
ing the excess profits taxes. With 
the removal of government control 
over raw materials May 1, the prices 
on iron and steel advanced. Labor's 


line motors 


fixed 


its machinery. 
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attitude still is uncertain 
of finished products are set sufficiently 


high to compensate manufacturers for 


and prices 


such increases as they have to grant. 

With some particularly 
iron and 
struction not 
product or equipment. 
lem is to find business to keep their 
munition 


companies, 


steel manufacturers, recon- 


does mean a change of 


Their prob- 


equipment busy Former 


shops now are manufacturing auto- 


mobile and accessories, while 


some produce complete cars. 


parts 
Arma- 
ment manufacturers naturally fear the 
reduction under 
Sheffield 
companies of 


result of armament 
the league of 


alone are 


nations In 
located four 
this class, 50 per cent of whose peace- 
time products were for war. Sir W. 
G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., and 
Vickers, Ltd., this 
3oth are placing some of their funds 


also are in class 


in outside shops in various lines 
Vickers, Ltd., either owns outright or 
controls the British West- 
inghouse Co.; Sir Wm. Beardmore & 
Co.; Electric & 


ries Co.; Petters, 


following: 
Ordnance Accesso- 
Ltd.; Metropolitan 
Carriage & Wagon Co.; 
ton Co., 
recently 


Arrol Johns- 


and several others. It also 


took 


matchmaking combine 


some stock in a new 


build 
Its peace program in 


and will 


cludes the manufacture of pianos, 
sewing machines, toys, locomotives, 
trucks, ships and machine tools \ 


plant has been erected with a weekly 
output of 12 tons of files 
commenced the manufacture of ve- 
hicle springs and drawn steel tubes 


It also has 


Armament Makers Branch Out 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. are 
engaging in a wide range of com- 


mercial engineering; they are ‘building 


locomotives at the rate of 300 or 
400 annually; they manufacture and 
machine brass and _ steel castings, 


rough and finished forgings; they pro- 
duce pneumatic and general machine 
tools as well as marine engines. They 
expect to do reconstruction 
They control John 
who 


much 
work in Belgium. 
Brown & Co. 
large 


have built a 
and 
Laird & Co., 


shipbuilders 


number of Cunard boards 
Cammell, 


manufacturers 


also control 
steel 
They were negotiating for control of 
the Sideley-Deasy Co., builder of 
motor cars, airplanes and airplane en- 
gines, a short time ago. 


and 


England, 


Hadfields of Sheffield, 
completed a new heat treating, ma- 
chine and forge shop at a cost of 
$2,000,000. This company was the 
successful bidder for United. States 
navy projectiles several years ago 


It now is prepared to take on rough 


and finished forging work up to 12 
or 14 tons. 
Evidence of a new era in British 
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manufacturing is seen in the combina- 
tions now being formed in various 
lines, similar to those formed in 
America a number of years ago. Thus, 
the United Steel Companies, Ltd., 
formed from five separate companies, 
owns and operates coal mines, iron 


mines, blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
been 
not 
Sev- 


Some other combinations have 
steel, though 
the United. 


agricultural 


formed in and 


so far 


iron 
reaching as 
the 
firms 


eral of large imple- 


ment have bought control or 


amalgamated with firms in similar 


lines. The English Electric Co., 
Ltd., includes the Coventry Ordnance 
works, whose principal product now 
is small motors; Dick, Kerr & Co., 


contractors for large electrical  in- 


stallations; the Phoenix Dynamo 
Works, large motors and dynamos; 
United Electric Car Co., electrical 
street cars, and Williams & Robbins, 
large direct connected engines and 
turbines. All these organizations are 
looking toward better manufacturing 
facilities and reduced costs 


Produce New Ferroalloy 


Chicago, Aug. 8—Production of a 


new ferroalloy containing silicon and 
aluminum has been achieved by the 
Shawinigan Electro Products Co., 
Baltimore It is being handled by 
the Canada Carbide Sales Co., W 
Church street, New York, exclusive 
sales agents for the former concern. 

\ characteristic analysis of the new 
alloy shows silicon 47.70, aluminum 
43.63, and iron 28.67. The process of 


manufacture, which is by the electric 
furnace, the propor- 
and aluminum to be 
varied to any extent desirable, as long 
as the 


allows relative 


tions of silicon 


silicon 


content remains some- 
where near 50 per cent. 
The alloy is intended for use in 
steelmaking as a deoxidizing agent 


and this combination provides silicon 
and aluminum at a lower price than 
they can be obtained separately. 

Experiments now are being carried 
on by a number of steelmakers, both 
for rolling and casting, and the Can- 
ada Carbide Sales Co. offers to supply 
sufficient material to any inquirer to 
provide a test. 


One matter which it is desired to 
have cleared up in establishing the 
usefulness of this alloy is whether 
foundry and mill practice is’ suffi- 


the use of alu- 
silicon to make 
possible the production of a uniform 
alloy which will be to prac- 
tically all users. 

The compound is stable and shows 
no tendency to disintegrate after be- 
ing cooled. 


uniform in 
relative to 


ciently 


minum 


useful 
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Bicike Tres Up Ore Docks 


Suspension of Shipments May Leave Some Furnaces Without 
Supplies Next Spring—Other Labor News 


ITH all operations on the 
W docks of the upper lakes dis- 
tricts suspended by the strike 


of dock workers and railroad shop- 
men, shipments of at least 2,000,000 
tons of ore have been held up. Sup- 
plies on hand at lower lake ports 
and at furnaces are sufficient to meet 
all requirements for several months, 
but ore companies and furnace in- 
terests are apprehensive of difficulty 
next spring. They say that if the 
strike is protracted it may be im- 
possible to bring down a sufficient 
amount of ore during the balance of 
the season to supply all furnaces and 
keep them in operation until next sea- 
son’s shipments begin. The United 
States Steel Corp. and several other 
interests have brought down their 
usual amount of reserves, but others 
delayed purchasing, not anticipating 
delays due to labor troubles. 

About 17,000 men are on strike. 
Striking doék workers number but 
2000, most of the others being rail- 
road shopmen. The dock workers 
were the first to walk out at the larg- 
est ports a week ago, demanding wage 
increases amounting to 33 1-3 per cent. 
Then following the lead of the shop- 
men in the Chicago territory, the rail- 
road men went out. 

The first indication of a break came 
Monday, Aug. 11, when it was reported 
that some of the shopmen of the 
Duluth & Iron Range railroad, Duluth, 
Messabe & Northern railroad, and the 
Great Northern railroad were prepar- 
ing to return to work, and that a few 
of them actually had applied for their 
jobs. Despite the plea of President 
Wilson that striking railroad men re- 
turn as the first step toward con- 
sideration of their demands, the shop- 
men in the upper lakes district as 
well as those in Chicago and at other 
points remained out. Their leaders 
branded their strike as “illegal” and 
joined with the president in appealing 
to them to call it off, but more than 
a week later the shopmen announced 
they would meet in Chicago, Aug. 14 
to deliberate on the advise of the 
President and their organization's 
officials. The shopmen at the head 
of the lakes are voting on the ques- 
.tion of sending delegates to the con- 
‘ference. 

A large proportion of the dock 
workers are foreign- born, foreign- 
speaking men, poorly organized, ' but 
encouragéd by the actions of the’s op- 
men, It is believed that if the latter 


decide to return to work pending an 
adjustment of their wage demands, the 
dock workers will quickly do the 


same. 

Two ore vessels were loaded at one 
dock with crews brought from a lower 
lake port, and while no trouble was 
experienced the company decided not 
to continue, fearing an outbreak of 
violence. About 200 bulk freighters 
are tied up as a result of the strike, 
and one vessel company estimated that 
if the strike continues four more days, 
or until Aug. 15, practically the whole 
lake fleet will be laid up. 

The Lake Superior Iron Ore asso- 
ciation met Aug. 11, but no action 
was taken in regard to the strike, 
it being considered a matter between 
the railroad administration and _ its 
employes. 


Strike of 200,000 Ties Up 
Italy's Metal Industry 


Italy’s metal industries are paralyzed. 


by a strike of 200,000 employes de- 
manding the same wages they received 
during the war. After two months 
of controversy and attempts at arbi- 
tration the workers walked out, forc- 
ing the suspension of operations in 
riany machine shops, foundries, blast 
furnaces and steel mills. The strike 
has spread from Lombardy over the 
whole of northern Italy, to Tuscany 
and the larger part of central Italy. 
Iron and steel masters have pro- 
claimed a lockout, declaring they will 
not attempt to reopen their works 
until given guarantees against further 
interruption. 

Scarcity of coal and raw materials 
in Italy have deprived iron and steel 
works practically of all profit, accord- 
ing to the employers, and make it 
impossible to grant the workers’ de- 
mands. 


Toronto Machinists Strike 
is Settled 


Toronto, Aug. 11—Labor troubles 
which have held up business for the 
past ‘three months are now being 
settled. About 60 shops in Toronto 
have resumed operations and machin- 
ists who were on strike have re- 
turned. While the strike is gener- 
ally admitted to have been a failure 
in so far as all the strikers did 
not receive the 44-hour week and 50- 
hour pay demanded, it is pointed out 
by union officials that ‘these condi- 
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tions, as well as» extra wages, have 
been conceded by 23 shops. The 


question of wages at 36 other shops 
will be settled at another conference. 
One of the union officials stated that 
the loss in wages was well over $1,- 
000,000, while the union paid $500,- 
000 in strike benefits. 


Labor Turn-Over Cost is 
$2,500,000,000 Yearly 


Yearly labor turnover in the United 
States costs employers $2,500,000,000, 
according to Col. Arthur Woods, as- 
sistant secretary of war. In com- 
menting on the large number of dis- 
charged service men already employed 
who are applying for better jobs, 
Colonel Woods said: “A great deal 
of turnover can be directly attributed 
to the lack of a system of industrial 
training wherein men who are un- 
skilled but have the ambition to be- 
come skilled can be trained for skilled 
work. Returned soldiers are certainly 
entitled to training. Even if they 
were not, it is to the advantage of 
the employer to give it to them. One 
of the largest electrical plants in the 
world has ‘had such a system for some 
years, and outcome has been most 
satisfactory indeed.” 

Colonel Woods long has advocated 
the establishment of industrial train- 
ing classes in plants, not only to up- 
grade present employes, but to make 
it possible for discharged soldiers 
who have no trade to become skilled 
workers. 


Employers and Workers, 
Buy Army Foods 


Employers throughout the country 
were quick to take advantage of the 
opportunity to aid their employes in 
coping with the high cost of living 
afforded by the sale of food supplies 
by the war department. In many in- 
stances arrangements were made 
whereby cars loaded with canned 
foods were sent direct to industrial 
plants. Companies purchased the 
goods through local civic authorities 
whom the government held respon- 
sible for payment, and then sold them 
to employes at prices fixed by the 
government. A number of companies 
went further in financing purchases 
and permitted their employes to make 
purchases with the understanding that 
the price was to be deducted from 
their wages at subsequent periods. 
Everything possible was done _ to 
facilitate the movement of the goods, 
and to get it into the hands of the 
consumers. 

In Cleveland seven carloads of food 
were allotted to industrial corpora- 
tions out of the initial shipment of 20 
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carloads. City officials were deluged 
with requests from companies seeking 
to help their employes, and many had 
to be refused after the limit of the 
first shipment was reached. The food 
was sold only by the case, making it 
inconvenient for some employes to 
obtain it, but where less than single 
carloads were taken employers used 
their trucks to see that quick deliv- 
eries were made. 

Among the companies obtaining 
the goods were the Enterprise Tool 
Co., Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 


Otis Elevator Co. McKinney Steel 
Co., Aluminum Castings Co., Guide 
Motor Lamp Co., National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Co., 
the White Motor Car Co., afid the 
Scott Co. These companies took 
goods valued at $9551, and it was 
estimated that their employes were 


saved $4775, the government sale price 
averaging about 33% per cent less 
than the retail price. 

Five out of the seven carloads of 
food allotted by the government to 
Youngstown, O., were shipped direct 
to manufacturing plants by arrange- 
ment between city officials and the 
Youngstown chamber of commerce. 





LABOR NOTES 











Employes of the Treadwell Engi- 
neering Co., Easton, Pa., held their 
annual outing Saturday, July 26, at 
Bushkill park, Easton. 

One hundred employes of three Elk- 
hart, Ind. foundries, including 60 
molders, apprentices and laborers, are 
on strike to enforce the molders’ de- 
mands for an 8-hour day, and a mini- 
mum wage of $6, instead of nine hours 
and $5. A fourth foundry granted the 
demands and continues in operation. 

Club rooms have been opened for 
the employes’ association of the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. The 
rooms are equipped with bowling 
alleys, pool tables and a soda foun- 
tain, while another attractive feature 
is a comfortably furnished reading 
room. All of the social activities of 
the employes have been merged in 
the association. 

In amending the Wisconsin workmen's 
compensation law by including occupa- 
tional diseases as well as accidental in- 
juries growing out of and _ incidental 
to employment, the state legislature ap- 
propriated $3000 for the employment of 
a Sanitary engineer by the industrial 
commission. A campaign for the pre- 
vention of occupational disease will be 
started immediately. Special attention 
will be given to such hazards as lead 
poisoning, caisson disease, trade eczema 
and tuberculosis in sand blasting. 
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Obituaries 


LBERT VICKERS, who for 64 
years was connected with 
Vickers, Ltd, the company 


which bears his family name, died at 
Eastbourne, Eng., July 12. Some time 


ago he succeeded his elder brother, 
Col. T. E. Vickers, as chairman of 
the company and continued in that 


position until December, 1918, when, 
at the age of 80 years, he retired on 
account of ill health. He the 
third son of the late Edward Vickers, 
a partner in the firm Naylor, Vickers 
& Co., which in 1867 was taken over 
by Vickers, Sons & Co, Ltd. The 
concern became one of the most im- 
portant iron and steel firms in the 
world. It has absorbed several other 
firms, including the Naval Construc- 
tion & Armament Co.; the Maxim 
Nordenfeldt Guns & Ammunition Co.; 
William Beardmore & Sons, Ltd.; the 
Wolseley Motor, Ltd.; Electric & 
Ordnance Accessories Co.; and recent- 
ly became united with the Metropol- 
itan Wagon when its capital was 
increased to £26,000,000. The com- 
pany has branches in London, Shef- 
field and Barrow-in-Furness. In 1854, 
when Albert Vickers joined the com- 
pany it had a large American busi- 
ness and was sending to the United 
States annually 1500 tons of material 
for use in textiles. As the result of 
the financial crisis in America arising 
out of the recent war the firm had 
to find new markets for its products 
to take the place of its large business 
in the states. Some time ago the 
company introduced a successful proc- 
ess for the making of steel castings 
for a great variety of purposes. It 
played an important part in the indus- 


was 


trial contribution to the success of 
the allies. 
Daniel Watson Hildreth, secretary 


and treasurer of the Schutte & Koert- 
ing Co., died Aug. 4, at his home, 
2037 North Eighteenth street, Phila- 


delphia, aged 59. 

Frank Poeppelmeier, aged 61, who 
for many years has been superin- 
tendent of the Platt Iron Works, 


Dayton, O., died Aug. 1, at his resi- 
dence in that city, after an illness 
of four weeks, which followed a par- 
alytic stroke. 


Norris Elmore Clark, an_ inventor, 
one of the owners of the Clark Cas- 
ter Co., Plainville, Conn., maker of 





steel corner, bead and hardware nov- 
elties, which was established by his 
father, died at his home in that town, 
Aug. 3, aged 41 years. 


H. M. Shepler, who was well known 
in the sheet and tin plate trade 
through his 17-year connection with 
the sales department of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co, died of 
pneumonia after a brief illness, at 
his home in Chicago, on Aug. 3. 


Milton R. Wood, aged 79 years, 
purchasing agent for the Rock I¢- 
land and Philadelphia & Reading rail- 
roads, died Aug. 4 at his farm estate 
at Plainfield, Ill He was a veteran 
of the Civil war, and one of the prir- 
cipal promoters of the Outer Belt 
railroad system at Chicago. 


John S. Shaughnessy, agéd 55 years, 
connected with the ca@mstruction de- 
partment of Canadian Pacific railroad 
and brother of Lord Thomas D. 
Shaughnessy, chairman of the board 
of that railroad, died in Chicago, Aug. 
10. He formerly was purchasing agent 
for the Soo Line railroad. 


William H. Carter, who for many 
years had been in charge of the 
screw and bolt department of the 


Pratt & Whitney Co, Hartford, Conn., 
died recently at his home in that city 
after several weeks’ illness. Mr. Car- 
ter became affiliated with the Pratt 
& Whitney Co. in 1881. 


H. R. Moore, 63, general traffic man- 
ager of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., died at the Youngs- 
town Country club, Aug. 8, after an 
hour’s illness from heart disease and 
arterial sclerosis. Mr. Moore was 
born at Warrensville, near Cleveland, 
and at one time served the Lake Shore 
railroad as division freight agent at 
Cleveland. He had been affiliated with 
the Republic company since its organ- 
ization 20 years ago. He was a 
member of the Youngstown and Coun- 
try clubs, Youngstown ;the Duquesne 
and Traffic clubs, Pittsburgh, and the 
American Iron & Steel institute, New 
York City. In January, 1918, Mr. 
Moore was named Youngstown repre- 
sentative of the American Iron and 
Steel institute’s subcommittee on traf- 
fic and transportation, which made 
daily reports to then Director General 
of Railroads McAdoo on carrier con- 
ditions. 














APT. A. W. THOMPSON re- 
signed as president of the In- 


land. Steel Co., First National 
bank building, Chicago, at the ad- 
journed quarterly meeting of the 


board of directors held recently. P. 
D. Block was elected to succeed him. 
Other officers elected were L. E. 
Block, chairman of the board, a newly 
created office; G. H. Jones, first vice 
president; E. M. Adams, E. J. Block 
and H. C. Jones, vice presidents; D. 
P Thompson, assistant to the presi- 
dent, and J. W. Lees, works manager. 
All other officers remain the same. 

Strong resigned recently 
of mines for the 
& Iron Co., 


» James E. 
‘as superintendent 
Sloss-Shefheld Steel 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Herbert S. Eades, 
tant. mechanical engineer 
American Bridge Co., at 
Pa., has been appointed 
mechanical engineer at its 
Pa., plant. 


formerly assis- 
for the 
Ambridge, 
assistant 
Pencoyd, 
recently was 


C. Bateman Swasey 


elected treasurer of the Belcher Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Easton, Mass. He 
formerly was superintendent of the 


Gorham Mfg. Co.’s Allen avenue plant, 
Providence, R. I. 

W. L. Lindsley, who’ formerly was 
affiliated with the Trumbull Steel 
Co., Warren, O., now has offices in 
the Woolworth building, having or- 
ganized the Lindsley Co., to deal in 
iron, steel and other metals. 

Robert H. Young, Fort Worth, Tex., 
has resigned his position as purchasing 
agent of the Southwestern Mechanical 


Co., to become Texas district sales 
agent of the Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co., Widener building, Phila- 
delphia. 


Ernest P. Kipp, recently discharged 
from army service as a captain in 
an engineering corps, has been placed 
in charge of an office and warehouse, 


established at 1415. Wazee ‘street, 
Denver, by the Hazard Mfg. Co., 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., wire rope, insu- 


lated wire, cables, : etc. 

I. C. MacKie, who for a number of 
years was chief chemist of the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Co. Sydney, 
N. S., recently was appointed metal- 
lurgist. 

George C. Isbester has resigned as 
district sales manager of the Rail 


Men of the lron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


Joint Co., at Chicago, and has 
come district sales manager of welded 
and weldless products for the Amer- 
ican Chain Co., Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 


H. C. Southgate, formerly local 
treasurer at the Chicago works of 
the National Malleable Castings Co., 


Cleveland, who has been absent from 
the organization since 1912, has re- 
turned to the Chicago works as as- 
local treasurer. 

J. M. Davis, manager of the New 
York properties of the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad and formerly vice 
president in charge of operations, 
has resigned effective Sept. 1 to be- 
come president of Rock Hill Iron 
& Coal Co., No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City. 

A. M. Conneen resigned 
as New York the 
structural and plate departments of the 
Steel Co. to become vice 
manager of the Hed- 

Co., New 
He succeeds 


sistant 


recently 
sales manager of 
Bethlehem 
and 

Construction 


president 
den Iron 
York, 
A. E. 


B 4, 


steel fabricator. 
Roberts, resigned. 
Pierce, with his assistant, 
Charles E. Hale, now has charge of 
the new branch office in the Union 
arcade, Pittsburgh, established by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and the 
Standard Steel Works Co., Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Pierce formerly was in 
the general sales offices in Philadel- 
phia. 

Col. Frederick Mears, general man- 
American railways in 
and builder of the Panama 
railroad, has been appointed chair- 
man and «chief engineer of the 
Alaskan engineering commission in 
charge of the government railroad in 
Alasaka, with which he served prior 
to going to France. 


T. J. Brown, general superintendent 
of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Co., Sydney Mines, N. S., recently was 
appointed chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the Canadian Mining insti- 
tute to consider the formation of a 
coal mining section of the institute. 
He is a member of the council of 
the Mining Society of Nova Scotia. 


ager of the 


France 


Sydney A. Foster will be placed 
in charge of a New York office to 
be established in the Tribune build- 
ing, 5 Nassau street, on Aug. 15, by 
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be- . 








Foster Co., and allied in- 
Railway 


the L. B. 
terests, including the Light 
Equipment Co., Park building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Charles E.: Leedy, formerly assistant 
district manager for the United States 


shipping board at Youngstown, O., 
has been appointed manager of the 
Valparaiso, Chile, branch of the Fed- 
eral Corp., New York. He 
expects to sail for South 
early in September and at present is 


Export 
America 


touring the United States for the 
Federal corporation. 

Clifford L. Snyder, recently dis- 
charged as a lieutenant from the 
United States army, has become affi- 
liated with the technical staff of the 
Detroit Testing Laboratory, 674 
Woodward avenue, Detroit, as_ sales 
engineer. He received his commis- 


later 


Ill., and 


nitrate division 


sion at Fort Sheridan, 
was transferred to the 
in charge of construction work at No 
1 plant. Sheffield. Ala 


George A. Paul and C. L. Jahn 
with the Penn- 
Co., Widener 

Before Mr 
army, 


have become affiliated 
sylvania Steel Export 
building, | Philadelphia. 
Paul entered the United 
from which he recently was discharged 
connected with 
Co., Pottstown 
was a salesman 
district for the 
Tube Co., 


States 


as lieutenant, he was 
the Eastern Steel 

Mr. Jahn, formerly 

in. the Thiladelphia 
Youngstown Sheet & 
Youngstown, O. 

F. B. 
director of purchases 
Co., Cleveland, engineer builder 
He now is general manager of the 
Thorold, Ont., branch of the Pilking- 
ton Bros. Co., St. Helens, England. 
He now is visiting the home office of 
the latter company becoming acquaint- 
ed with its organization. He formerly 
was Indiarapolis representative for 
the Austin Co., and prior to that time 
was manager of the former German- 
American Portland Cement Co., La 
Salle, Ill. As director of 
for the Austin Co., he has bee. 
ceeded by F. W. Mettler, who 
merly was chief engineer of the Hun- 
kin-Conkey Construction Co., Cleve 
land, and later for the Crowell-Sher- 
man Co.,. that city, now the Crowell, 
Lundoff, Little Co. For the past if 
years, however, Mr. Mettler has been 
in business for himself in Cleveland. 


recently as 
Austin 


resigned 
for 


Gerard 
the 
and 


purchases 
suc- 


for- 














for- 


RTHUR B. REYNDERS, 
merly director of production 
of the Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been made works manager at its East 


Springfield plant. A. E. Kaiser, who 
has been his assistant since 1912, has 
been appointed to succeed to the posi- 


tion as director of production. Mr. 
Reynders was graduated from the 
University of Tennessee as a civil 


engineer in 1895 and one year later 


He held 


as an electrical engineer. 
various positions in his native state 
for three years and in 1899 he was 


employed by the Westinghouse com- 
pany as a draftsman on switchboard 
and switchboard apparatus. In 1902 
he-was made an engineer on circuit 
switches and relays and at 
the end of became acting 
assistant chief draftsman. In Febru- 
ary, 1906, Mr. Reynders became gen- 
and 


breakers, 


two years 


eral engineer on insulation work 
three and one-half years later was 
appointed assistant manager of engi- 
necring In March, 1912, he was 
promoted to be director of production, 


which position he held until his latest 


appointment. At the present time, 
Mr. Reynders is supervising the in- 
stallation of machinery at the new 


plant at East Springfield, which will 
manufacture small power motors, au- 
tomobile starting, lighting and igni- 
tion equipment. 


E. S. Chamberlain has been placed 
in charge of the New York sales 
office, established at room 553, 50 
Church street, by the National Tool 
Co., Cleveland. 

‘es, We resumed his 
duties as treasurer of the Strong, 
Carlisle, Hammond Co., Cleveland, 
machine tool and supply dealer, hav- 
ing been discharged as a major in 
the government’s service. 

Charles F. Gilman now is general 
manager of Joseph Beal & Co., Bos- 
ton, machine tool dealers. He suc- 
ceeds A. P. Hanscom, who recently 
resigned and formerly was with the 
Factory & Mill Supply Co., that city. 


Carlisle has 


John C. Moore, who has held a po- 
sition of trust with the North & 
Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 
for the past 20 years, recently was 
elected vice president and director of 
exports. Fred J. Ward was made 


en of the Machinery Trade 
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assistant treasurer. Other officers 
elected at the recent annual meeting 
are: President, Howard C. Noble; 
president and secretary, E. M. 
Wightman; vice president and treas- 
urer, F. M. Holmes; president, 
Proctor Carr; assistant secretary, 
Samuel McCutcheon; directors, H. C. 
Noble, E. M. Wightman, F. M. 
Holmes, George M. Landers, A. J. 
Sloper, George C. Clark, Charles 
Glover and Proctor Carr. 


vice 


vice 


Arthur J. Hayes, former sales man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Co. of Lon- 
don, Ont., has resigned that position 
to becomes manager of the 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


sales 


Clarence E. Kinney has been made 
general manager and sales engineer 
with Ogden R. Adams Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., lathes, ete. He 
formerly was identified with the Sym- 
ington interests, that city 


|e 
manager of sales at Chicago for the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Fisher 
building, Chicago. He Nel- 
Gatch, has trans 
ferred to New 


Canby has been made district 


succeeds 
who been 


York, as district 


son B. 
man- 


ager of sales. 


H. W. Krehnbrink has been placed 
in charge of the recently established 
branch sales office at 724 Chamber 
of Commerce building, Detroit, of the 
P. B. Yates Machine Co., Beloit, 
Wis., manufacturer of woodworking 
machinery. 

Philip T. King, recently discharged 
fromthe 
forces, in which 
seas service, has resumed duties 
as locomotive and traveling crane 
salesman for J. N. Kinney, 30 Church 
street, New York City. 

E. J. Luster, mechanical engineer, 
who formerly was vice president and 


expeditionary 
for 
his 


American 


he enlisted over- 


general manager of the Luster-Jor- 
don Co., Inc., Philadelphia, now is 
head of the Luster Machinery Co., 


Widener building, Philadelphia, which 
represents over 78 companies in that 
city. 

F, R. Mead, who recently was dis- 
charged as a captain in the ord- 
nance department of the United 
States army, and who formerly was 
head of the gage section, inspection 
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division, has become affiliated with 
the Wilton Tool & Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, as eastern representative. 


A. L. Valentine, who for 19 years 
was connected with the small tool de- 
partment of the Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Hartford, Conn., the last 15 as 
superintendent, has _ resigned. He 
sailed for France recently to become 
manager of the Societe des 
Curial, Paris, France, manu- 
small tools. 


works 
Usines 
facturer of 

John McGrath has become affiliated 
the D. M. Osborne "Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, as salesman and pro- 
duction He formerly 
with the Ingersoll-Rand Co., and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., but has just been 
the United States 
seen foreign 


with 


engineer was 


discharged from 
service 


the 


army, having 


with an engineering corps of 


American expeditionary forces. 

W. G. head of the 
fan motor the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 


Balph, formerly 
di ision of 


purgh, Pa., and salesman in its New 
York office, has been made manager 
of the safety switch section of the 
Westinghouse Kranz factory, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ._He will have charge of 
sales of all the plant’s products as 
well as of the extension and devel- 
opment of safety switches. 

Harry M. Giles, formerly superin 
tendent of the marine erection de- 


partment of the Corliss Steam Engine 
Works, Providence, R. I., has been 
selected to the late Oscar 
Otto as general superintendent of the 
South 
the Westinghouse 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. His father, 
Charles E. Giles, has been in charge 
of the Providence shops of the Cor- 
liss Co for the past 35 years. 


succeed 


Philadelphia Machine works of 


Electric & Mfg. 


Porter has severed his 
active connection with the Porter- 
Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
of which he was one of the founders, 
and has opened offices as consulting 
mechanical 
ganizer in 
building, 


George G. 


engineer and factory or- 
the new Keith theater 
Syracuse. Mr. Porter will 
engage in a designing and drafting 
of special and automatic machinery, 
tools, dies, jigs and fixtures and will 
conduct an engineering and sales 
service. 











ICHARD HUNT HALL- 
R STEAD was elected president 

and treasurer of the Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., McCormick build- 
ing, Chicago, at its recent organiza- 
tion. H. C. A. Mitchell was elected 
vice president and general manager, 
and John W. Taylor, vice president 
and sales manager. 


William H. Campbell resigned Aug. 
4 as superintendent of the drop forge 
department of the Page-Storms Drop 
Forge Co., Chicopee, Mass. 


Howard Coonley, president of the 
Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, has been 
elected a vice president of the Massa- 
chusetts Crédit Union association. 


M. J. McGarr has been placed in 
charge of @p office established in 
Chicago by the Jackson Hill Coal 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Harry M. Schaff, of the sales de- 
partment of M. A. Hanna & Co., 
Cleveland, now is representing his 
company in the Pittsburgh district. 


Thomas A. Arthur, vice president of 
Hickman, Williams & Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, recently motored to Spring 
Lake, N. J., where he is to spend the 
month of August. : 

Robert F. Whelan, for the past 25 
years with the Pickering Governor 
Co., Portland, Conn., has resigned to 


accept a position with the Russell 
Mfg. Co, Middletown, Conn 
C. O’C. Sloane resigned recently 


from the Allied Machinery Co. of 
America, New York City, to become 
identified with the Betts Machine Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Charles H. Hanson, for many years 
chief engineer of the York Mfg. Co. 
Saco; Me., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the new Maine water powe1 
commission 


L. H. Meyer has been placed in 
charge of an office recently estab- 
lished in the Oliver building, Pitts- 
burgh, by the John W Cowper Co., 


Inc., Buffalo, engineer and contrac- 
tor. 
Guy D. Anderson has been 4p- 


pointed and has assumed his duties as 
general sales manager of the coke dc- 
partment of the Reilly-Peabody Fuel 
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succeeding T. J. 
Atkinson, who recently resigned and 
severed all connection with the com- 


Co., Pittsburgh, 


pany. Mr. Anderson has been with 
the Reilly-Peabody company for about 
two years and previously had been 
with the Poland Coal Co., Pittsburgh. 


Capt. Giles S. Pease, formerly plant 
engineer of the Spencer Wire Co., 
Worcester, Mass., who has been in 
Palestine the past year and a half 
with the American Red Cross unit, 
has returned home. 


Harry C. Owen, formerly assist- 
ant district representative of the 
United States fuel administration at 
Fairmont, W. Va., has become affil- 
iated with the Bertha Coal Co., with 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, Pittsburgh. 


Ralph T. Fuller who for the past 
10 years has been affiliated with the 
sales department of M. A. Hanna & 
Co., Cleveland, has been elected vice 
president of the Producers Fuel Co., 
First National Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh. , 


B. F. Affleck, president of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement. Co, Chicago, 
and president of the Portland Ce- 
ment association, recently was elect- 
ed a director of the Great Lakes 
Trust Co., Chicago, which commenced 
business a short time ago. 


J. Earl Myers, who for 
years has been manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of Whitney & Kemmerer, 
resigned on Aug. 1, and has been 
made sales manager of the West- 
moreland Fuel Co., Farmers Bank 
building, that city. 


several 


George C. Isbester has resigned as 
district sales manager of the Rail 
Joint Co., at Chicago, and has become 
district sales manager of welded and 
weldless products for the American 
Chain Co., Inc., with headquarters at 
Chicago. 

Franklin Remington has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of directors 
of the Foundation Co., New York, 
shipbuilder. John W. Doty was elect- 
ed president of the company and 
H. J. Deutschbein, first vice president 
and general manager 

Don M. Sutor has been placed in 
charge of the St. Louis office of the 
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Sullivan Machinery Co., as sales man- 
ager, succeeding Phillips S. Jarvis. 
R. S. Wiener has been appointed 
district manager at El Paso, Tex., in 
place of Mr. Sutor. 


Guy D Anderson has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager of the coke 
department of the Reilly-Peabody 
Fuel Co., Frick building, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Anderson has been with the com- 
pany for some time and now suc- 
ceeds T. J. Atkinson, who recently 
resigned. 


Paul Mitchell, recently discharged as a 
sergeant of the provisional supply depot, 


American expeditionary forces, France, 
has returned to Chicago and has re- 
sumed his duties as traveling repre- 
sentative for the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. 600 West Jackson 
boulevard, that city. 

H. G. Nash recently was made 


manager of the Huntington, W. Va., 
district mine car department of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York 
City, Harry D. Hynds also is as- 
signed to the same district to repre- 
sent the Hyatt company in the mine 
car field. 


Harvey C. Bartel, formerly identi- 
fied with the coke industry in the 
Connellsville, Pa., region for about 
10 years, has been placed in charge 
of the branch office recently estab- 
lished in Uniontown, Pa., by Fair- 
bank & Co., Wade building, Cleve- 
land, for the purpose of dealing in 
coal and coke. 


Tampton Aubuchon has resigned as 
general manager of the Louisville 
Industrial Foundation, Louisville, Ky., 
which has been active in locating many 
manufacturing enterprises in that city. 
Mr. Aubuchon has been identified with 
the organization since December, 1916, 
and has had charge of: the Founda- 
tion’s $1,000,000 factory fund. 


M. W. McClane was elected presi- 
dent of the Aetna Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Warren, O., at the recent 
annual stockholders’ meeting, where 
M.. W. McClane, W. M. McKee, 
G. P. Gillmer, V. E. Rehr were elect- 
ed directors of the company. Mr. 
Rehr was made vice president, G. P. 
Gillmer treasurer and M. C. Boyd 


was elected secretary. 
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World's Great Steelmaster Dies 


Andrew Carnegie's Death Comes Suddenly at Summer Home—Follows Brief Illness 
With Bronchial Pneumonia—In 1849 Earned $1.20 Weekly—In 1902 Started 
to Give Away $25,000,000 Annually—Benefactions Widespread 


NDREW CARNEGIE, premier 
A of steelmakers and world re- 

nowned philanthropist, builder 
of libraries, etc., died suddenly at his 
summer home, Shadow Brook, Lenox, 
Mass., early Monday morning, Aug. 
11. He had been ill since Friday, 
Aug. 8, with bronchial pneumonia. His 
health, however, had commenced to 
fail several years ago, and the decline 
was particularly marked after the out- 
break of the world war, which was a 
severe shock to him. For several 
years he has not been seen much in 
public. Prior to the war, his summers 
were spent at Skibo Castle, his Scot- 
tish estate, but the last three summers 
have been spent quietly at Shadow 
Brook. Last May, he with his wife 
and secretary removed to Lenox and 
up until a few weeks ago, he spent 
much time fishing in Lake Mahkeenac, 
which borders Shadow Brook, and in 
riding about the grounds. Latterly, 
however, he was confined to his home. 
The advanced age of 82 left but little 
vitality to withstand the attack of 
pneumonia. The accepted authorities 
give his birth as Nov. 25, 1837; others 
make it 1835. 


Notwithstanding Andrew Carnegie’s 


strenuous efforts to achieve his am- 
bition to “die poor” it is generally 
believed that his income was so great, 
he essayed the 
amounts are given in various estimates 
of the value of his. estate. While he 
was born poor, he early in life, ex 
pressed the conviction that it Was a 
sin to die rich. Since 1902; his bene- 
factions have averaged in excess of 
$25,000,000 annually. A little over.a 
half century before that Andrew Car- 
negie was a bobbin boy in a cotton 
factory earning 20 cents a day. 
While not a pioneer in the American 


impossible. Huge 


iron and steel industry as regards its 
founding, Mr. Carnegie’s name _ is 
closely interwoven in the history of its 
progress. He was a mighty factor in 
the stirring industrial .times which 
followed the Civil war and the Car- 
negie works at Pittsburgh formed the 
nucleus of the United States Steel 
Corp., organized by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. With the formation of that cor- 
poration, Mr. Carnegie retiréd from 
active participation in the steel indus- 
try with approximately $500,000,000 in 
Steel corporation gold bonds. 

All through his business career, Mr. 
Carnegie maintained an original atti- 


tude and viewpoint on the problems 
of capital and labor and on the duties 
of men of wealth. In his later years, 
he gave expressions to these views as 
well as advice to young men in busi- 
ness. These views are condensed in 
the following summary: 
30 ioe 


Explains What Business Means 


i an interview a few years ago, 
Andrew Carnegie answered the 
query, “What does business really mean 
to you,” by saying, “Service ‘to the com- 
munity must be always the root of busi- 
ness. Dollar-making is not necessarily 
business. Speculation is the counterfeit 
of true business. It creates nothing. It 
is a parasite fastened upon the labor 
of all. real business men. A modern 
corporation can manage a business more 
efficiently than can an individual or a 
government. Business to me has been 
the means to an end—nothing more. 
“I confidently recommend a _ business 
career as one in which there is abundant 
room for the exercise of man’s highest 
power and of every good quality in 
human nature. 
“If a young man does not find ro- 
mance in business, it is not the fault 





Scotland. 


Brought to America with his 
settling at Pittsburgh. 


week. 


graph operator at $35 per month. 
Scott’s private secretary. 


gaged the home to raise the money. 


fortune. 


started. 


Born Nov. 25, 1837, at Dumfermline, Fifeshire, 
parents in 1848, 


Became bobbin boy or weaver’s 
Allegheny, Pa., cotton factory in 1849 at $1.20 per 


Employed as messenger in the Pittsburgh office of 
the Ohio Telegraph Co., at $3 per week, in 1851. 


Thomas A. Scott, superintendent of the Pennsyi- 
vania railroad, hired him in 1854 as his private tele- 
Soon became Mr built the second 
naces furnished pig iron for the Edgar Thompson 


Made first investment, buying 10 shares of Adams 
Express Co. stock at $60 a share; his mother mort- 


Invested in a sleeping car company and in an oil 
well farm, which formed the nucleus of the Carnegie 


In 1864, purchased an interest in the Iron City 
Forge Co., Pittsburgh; with Andrew Kloman and 
Henry Phipps. Then the Cyclops 


Chief Events in Life of World -Famous Steelmaker 


On April 25, 1865, helped to organize the Keystone 
Bridge Co., and 
Pennsylvania ,railroad. 

On May 1, 1865, the Union Iron Mills Co., was in- 
corporated whose product chiefly was purchased by 
the Keystone Bridge Co. 

Purchased control of Carnegie, McCandless & Co.., 
which dissolved on Oct. 12, 1874, to be succeeded by 
the Edgar Thomson Steel Co., Ltd., with works at 
incorporated at $1,000,000. 


assistant in an 


Braddock, Pa., 


works. 


people. 


Iron Co. was 


Introduced the 
process upon his return from Europe, and in 1877 


Purchased Homestead Steel Co., and the Duquesne 
Steel Works, Duquesne, Pa. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. was formed in 1899, with 
a capital stock of $100,000,000, employing 45,000 work- 


In 1901, he sold out to the United States Steel 
Corp., and retired. 

Died Aug. 11, 1919, at Shadow Brook, Lenox, Mass., 
his summer home. | - 


shortly after resigned from the 


making of steel by bessemer 


Lucy furnace, both of which fur- 
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TLE, ILLUSTRATED 
AT THE TOP. NO 
BODY IMAGINED HE 
WOULD OWN AMERI- 
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RIGHT IS HIS HOME 
IN STAMFORD, CONN. 
BELOW Is ILLUS- 
TRATED SHADOW 
BROOK, LENOX, MASS.., 
WHERE HE SPENT 
HIS SUMMERS SINCE 
THE BEGINNING OF 
THE WAR IN 1914. 
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of business. Business is not all dollars. 
These are but the shell—the kernel lies 
within and is to be enjoyed later, as 
the higher faculties of the business 
man, so constantly into play, 
develop and mature.” 


called 


eo. oe 
Surrounded by Big Men 


T is a well known fact that perhaps 
the greatest contributing factor to 


Andrew Carnegie’s . success, was his 
peculiar faculty for surrounding him- 
self with enterprising, energetic and 


capable young men. He was always 
quick to recognize ability in others and 
that recognition always took a tangible 
character. Listed among those who have 
been styled “Carnegie partners” are 
many present-day millionaires. They 
have achieved success. along with the 
success their efforts brought to Mr. 
Carnegie. To mention only a_ few, 
names like Charles M- Schwab, James 
H. Reed, Lawrence C. Phipps, William 
P. Palmer, Frederic H. Kindl, David 
G. Kerr, Alva C. Dinkey, W. B. Dick- 


son and William E. Corey stand out 
in industrial history. They all owe 
much to their affiliation with Andrew 


Carnegie, who was always cognizant of 
the measure to which he was indebted 


to them. 


Gave Success Formula 


at one time what was 
the secret of- his success, he answered 
with spirit: “Concentration. It has 
been often written that I made money 
by taking chances—by scrapping m- 
chinery even though almost new for 
some improved inventions—but these ex- 
planations never appealed to me. Be- 
fore I scrapped any machine, I took 
good care to have the working models 
of the new machines approved. The 
way I made my money was by con- 
centrating—doing one thing at a time— 
trying to do it better and more effi- 
ciently than anyone else. The trouble 
with most business men is that they 
mix themselves up into too many things. 
There’s nothing in it. 

“The way to succeed is to select some 
definite line of work—however small 
and insignificant it. may appear to be— 
to know more about that than anyone 
else knows and to let outside things 
alone. I succeeded by doing one thing 
at a time and doing it well. Then 
when I had accomplished one job—de- 
veloped a certain kind of rail or angle 
iron—I would turn to something else. 
In the meantime, I saved my money 
and kept my health.” 

eS ae 


When asked 


Broad Views on Labor 


R. CARNEGIE’S attitude on the 
labor question is well known. Indi- 
cative of his success as one of the largest 
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employers of men in the 
statement: “With 
ception of the strike at the 


stead mills, we have never 


world, is 
the ex- 
Home- 
had a 


his own 





Carnegiegrams 


MAN who dies possessed of 
A millions of available wealth, 

which was ever ready in his 
hands, to be distributed, will die 
disgracea, 

There is always a boom in brains 
—cultivate a good crop—you cannot 
overstock the market. 

Man should always be money's 
master; he should keep money in 
the position of a useful servant. 

To try to make the world in some 
way better than you found it, is to 
have a noble motive in life. 

Common sense is the most un- 
common and most valuable quality 
in man or woman. 

Cultivate a taste for reading that 
you may know what the world has 
done and is doing. 

The habit of thrift constitutes one 
of the greatest differences between 
the savage and the civilized man. 

Business is a means to an end; 
the greatest end is service to the 
community, 

Maintain your self respect as the 
only true way to win the respect of 
others. 

A business career must widen and 
develop the intellectual powers of 
its devotee. 

To use wealth in ways beneficial 
to the community requires no less 
ability than that which acquired it. 

The main consideration of charity 
should be to help those who help 
themselves. 

The highest title man can write 
upon the page of history is his own 
nance. 

One of the serious obstacles to 
race improvement is indiscriminate 
charity. 

Capital, labor and business abil- 
ity are the legs of a three-legged 
stool. 

As an end, the acquisition of 
wealth is ignoble in the extreme. 

Happy is the man who has to 
work, to work hard and to work 
long. 

Put all your eggs in one basket; 
then watch the basket. 

You cannot push a man up a. lad- 
der unless he is willing to climb. 

The race in life is to those whose 
record is best at the end. 

No amount of ability is of the 
slightest avail without honor. 

The vital enemy of labor is labor 
not capital. 

A man must be egoistic before 
he is altruistic. 

Mutual ignorance 
mutual distrust. 


ever breeds 











serious disaster but that one was 
terrible indeed. If it became neces- 
sary for me to return to industrial 
life, I should not consider the prob- 
lem of labor at all difficult. On the 


contrary, conferences with the men, 
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a practice which we always pursued, 
would make the solution an easy one. 
Those conferences, I always enjoyed. 


We had one rule, come what may, 
we never thought of -running our 
works with new men. Able, sober, 


well-behaved workmen, such as ours 
are not to be picked up on 
the streets. We wished no other 
kind. We always were particular in 
regard to drinking: First offense, 
men were excluded from work for 
30 days; second offense, 60 days; third 
parted company. 


were, 


offense, we 


Considered Homestead Strike 


Lamentable 


“Because I was in Scotland at the 
time of the lamentable Homestead 
riot, I did not hear of it until days 
after it had occurred. I cabled that 
1 would take the first steamer home. 


My partners asked me not to come. 
“Some of the men at the works 
cabled me: ‘Kind master, tell us 


what you want us to do and we will 
do it for you.’ It was too late. I 
believed from the cable dispatch that 
all had been settled and that it was 
best to conform to my partners’ 
wishes. They made a most generous 
offer to the workmen. The new 
Homestead rolling mills increased the 
production 60 per cent. Rollers were 
offered a wage increase of 30 per cent, 
one-half the total gain. I would not 
have done more. The error was 
made in starting with new men, 
against our rule. 


Selects Own Epitaph 


“The governor of Pennsylvania, I 

understand, wished certain of our 
workers arrested for riot and bound 
over for trial. Consequently some 
of these disappeared, among them 
the burgess of Homestead. Some 
time afterward my friend, Prof. Van 
Dyke of Rutgers College, was ordered 
to California for his health. Upon 
his return he told me that he had 
met the ex-burgess working as a 
laborer in a Mexican mine at Sonora. 
I asked him to offer McLuckie any 
help he might need, and upon his 
return to the’ west he did so. Mean- 
McLuckie had got a position 
the Sonora railways, driving 
and was succeeding admir- 
The professor said: ‘You don't 
whose money I was told to 
with.” He said that he 
had no idea, ‘Well, it was Mr. 
Carnegie’s. Then came the slow, 
earnest response: ‘That was damned 
white of Andy.’ 

“When I heard this, I suggested 
to my friend Van Dyke that it 
wouldn't be a bad epitaph to grace 
one’s tombstone. If it ever did, I 
hoped there would be no long blank 


while 
with 
wells, 
ably. 
know 
help you 
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space between the d’s. Each. letter 
should be put down to give Mc- 
Luckie’s proper expression. 


“One or two partners out of our 
40 may, as Mr. Phipps states, some- 
times consider me foolish ‘in always 
yielding to labor,’ while I am satis- 
fied that for every dollar so spent 
we had indirectly ample and more 
than. ample reward. Frankly I con- 
sider that folly was one of my best 
virtues.” 


* * + * 


Favored Tax on Incomes 


EVERAL years ago, Mr. Carnegie 
made a speech in New York fav- 
oring a graduated tax upon incomes. 
He lived to see its inauguration. At 
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A Millionaire's Duty 


O set an example of modest, 

unostentatious living, shun- 

ning display and extrava- 
gances; to provide moderately for 
the legitimate wants of those de- 
pendent upon him, and, after doing 
so, to consider all surplus revenues 
which come to him simply as trust 
funds, which he is called upon. ta 
administer, and strictly bound as a 
matter of duty to administer in the 
manner, which, in his judgment, is 
best calculated to produce the most 
beneficial results for the community. 
The man of wealth thus becomes 
the mere agent and trustee for his 
poorer brethren, bringing to their 
service his superior wisdom, expe- 
rience and ability to administer, and 








Carnegie 's Hobbies 


USIC: Mr. Carnegie has 
contributed over $6,000,000 

for the installation of ap- 
proximately 7000 church organs. 
His own magnificent organ at Skibo 
castle furnished music during the 
dinner hour. A_ piper marched 
around the castle each morning, 
playing stirring music on his pipes. 
WRITING: Among the many 
works from Mr. Carnegie’s pen are: 
“An American Four-in-Hand in 
Britain” (1883); “Rornd the 
World” (1884) ; “Triumphant Dem- 


ocracy’ (1886); “The Gospel of 
Wealth” (1900); “The Empire of 
Business’ (1902); “The Life of 


James Watt” (1906), and “Problems 
of Today” (1909). Many contribu- 
tions to magazines have been made 


by him. 
READING: He has always been 
a reader. Shakespeare has been his 


life study. As a boy he borrowed 
books and thus early resolved that 
should circumstances permit, he 
would make books accessible to ail. 
a Carnegie libraries have done 
thts. 

SIMPLIFIED SPELLING: He 
always claimed that useless letters 
in words were misdirected energy. 
A few years ago he was riding this 
hobby horse. He said: “I con- 
vinced one man this afternoon. -1 
told him to write ‘tho’ and then ask 
himself why as a rational man he 
should add ‘ugh’ to it.” He has 
rigidly followed all rules for simpli- 
fied spelling. 

FISHING: Elaborate salmon and 
trout hatcheries were installed by 
him at Skibo castle. Fishing was 
one of his chief hobbies. 

GOLFING: Before he became 
too feeble for it, he became an ex- 
pert in playing golf. His private 
course at Skibo was noted as one 
of the best. 

YACHTING: He has been the 
owner of several palatial private 
yachts, including the EVERGLADES, 
the Seapreeze and the Surr. 

GARDENING: He always spent 
considerable time in his gardens, 
where roses always grew in profu- 
sion, planting, trimming, cutting, etc. 


doing for them better than they 
could or would do for themselves. 


(Signed) ANDREW CARNEGIE. 




















that time, he said: “It is hard upon 
millionaires in 
them. I 


country 


particular, but it is 
good for believe in 
citizen of this 
share of the taxation in 
to his ability to acquire money and 
in direct proportion to the amount he 


every 
bearing his 
proportion 


has. I for one welcome the income 
tax as one of the wisest steps which 
this republic has ever taken.” 

As to customs taxes, Mr. Carnegie 
said at that time: “It may be doubted 
if any tax is evaded so generally and 
with so few pricks of conscience as 
the customs tax on material brought 


from foreign lands to our. shores. 
That is one of our people’s glaring 
faults.” 


* * . ” 
His Views on Wealth 


N his testimony on the witness stand 
in February, 1913, before the federal 
commission on industrial relations, he 
said that his business in life was to “do 
as much good in the world as I can.” 
Once he was asked what consideration 
weighed most with him in making his 
great public gifts and he replied: “Why, 
the gratification of the wish I have al- 
ways had to leave the world a little 
better than I found it. If ever I have 
a coat of arms, my motto will be, ‘All's 
well, since all grows better.” My theory 
is that there is nothing in the 
that is not improving and there is no 
limit to the ascent of man.” 

Several years ago he said, and he has 
often repeated it since: “The day is not 
far distant when the man who 
leaving behind him millions of available 
wealth which was free for him to ad- 
minister during life, will pass away, un- 
wept, unhonored and unsung, no matter 
to what use he leaves the dross which 
he cannot take with him. Of such as 
these the public verdict will be, ‘the 


world 


dies, 
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man who dies thus rich, dies disgraced.’ 
Such, in my opinion, is the true gospel 
concerning wealth, obedience to which is 
destined some day to solve the problems 
of rich and poor and to bring peace 
on earth and good will to men.” 


* * * > 


A Lover of Literature 


REQUENTLY, it has been said that 

one of Andrew Carnegie’s mottoes 
was: “When in doubt, found a library.” 
Mr. Carnegie had founded approximately 
3000 libraries. They adorn cities all over 
this country and abroad. 

He was always fond of reading and 
Shakespeare was one of his favorite 
authors. A few years ago at a birthday 
celebration in New York, attended by 
the members of the Young Men's Bible 
class of the Fifth Avenue Baptist church 
and by John D. Rockefeller Jr., he told, 
among other things, how his study of 
Shakespeare had benefited him through- 
out his life. He said that as a boy, 
when delivering a telegram in a theater, 
he had been admitted without charge. 
The play being enacted was one of 
Shakespeare’s. It so impressed him that 
he secured a copy of the poet’s works 
and began the study which he pursued 
all his life. 

Andrew Carnegie’s hopes for inter- 
national peace became almost an obses- 
sion with him. At a cost of $1,500,000, 
he built The Hague peace palace, at 
which many peace parleys were held. 





Andrew Carnegie Gave 


With Lavish Hand 


MONG the many benefactions 
by Andrew Carnegie, the 
following is a dwersified 
list which gave him ample proof 
that his was the correct theory, 
namely that a man to obtain the 
most out of his wealth should see 
to its disposal while yet alive: 
The Carnegie Corp. of New York, 
which directs his endowments for 
the advancement of education and 


MEE évsts coconundsecones $125,000,000 
REGED: ) Sinn icncconnauanemaute 55,000,000 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, which 

was considered by Mr. Carnegie 

himself as being his greatest gift 27,000,000 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, 

designed for the purpose of orig- 

inal research in science, litera- 

ee Ge Biberecwccocestccsae 22,000,000 
i eer ee 15,000,000 
Small colleges, United States..... 20,000,000 
Carnegie Foundation for the ad- 

vancement of teaching......... 16,125,000 
Carnegie United Kingdom trust... 10,000,000 
Scotch universities. .............. 10,000,000 
Endowment for international peace. 10,000,000 
jerry 10,540,000 
Carnegie Steel Company's employes 5,000,000 
Dunfermline endowment, to pur- 

chase a glen and convert it into 

a park where all children might 

play. He remembered that as a 

boy, he often looked longingly 

at it but admittance was forbid- 

DU 10166hba0nteansedeeunas 5,000,000 
Miscellaneous in the United States 18,000,000 
Miscellaneous in Burope......... 2,500,000 

BUR occ dpelactopaieeccnnss $351,165,000 
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Master Minds Meet at Formation of Steel Corporation 


Prior to the Exchange of These Historical Letters, All Arrangements for 
the Greatest Business Deal in History, Rested on the 


Spoken Word of the Two Principals 


= ANDREW CARNEGIE 
= FIVE WEST FIFTY-FIRST STREET 


=i Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, February 26, 1901. 
= Wall and Broad streets, 

— New York City. 

=| Dear Sirs: 


Referring to my conference with Mr. J. P. Morgan, and to your request that the results of that conference 
shall be stated definitely, so as to afford a basis for your further proceeding in connection with your negotia- 
tions with the United States Steel Corporation, I have to state to you as follows: 

First: I understand that the United States Steel Corporation, a corporation organized under the laws of 
New Jersey, is about to issue and deliver its preferred stock for an amount approximating $450,000,000, and its 
common stock for an amount approximating $450,000,000, and its 5 per cent bonds for the aggregate principal 
sum of $300,000,000. : 

The stocks of the United States Steel Corporation are to be received by the syndicate represented by you, 
and a portion thereof is to be delivered in payment and exchange for stocks of the companies hereinafter 
named, provided that in no instance shall there be received less than two-thirds of the total outstanding 
capital stock of either of said companies, which two-thirds in each instance shall include two-thirds of the 
outstanding preferred stock of such company. The shares of the United States Steel Corporation to be issued 
in excess of the amounts deliverable for the aggregate amount of such shares of the companies hereafter named, 
are to be retained by and belong to the Syndicate which is to pay to the United States Steel Corporation cer- 


tain cash sums. ; 
Second:. That the other companies whose stocks Gre to be received in exchange for the stock of the new 


company are as follows: Se 

The Carnegie Steel Co., Federal Steel Co., National Steel Co., American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey, 
National Tube Co., American Sheet Steel Co., American Steel Hoop Co. and American Tin Plate Co. 

Third: I will deliver to you, or, upon your order for delivery, to the United States Steel Corporation 5 per 
cent bonds of the Carnegie Company of the par value of $86,145,000, and 92,996 shares of the capital stock of 
that company of the aggregate par value of $92,996,000, and in payment therefor will accept the bonds for 
$225,639,000 (par value) of the United States Steel Corporation to be secured by a mortgage or pledge upon all 
its property now held or hereafter acquired (including bonds of the Carnegie Company as acquired), in general 
form similar to the eee oy or pledge now securing the collateral trust bonds of the Carnegie Company, and 
in form to be approved by my counsel, and providing foy q sinking fund of 1 per cent per annum and minus 
redemption clause. It is understood, of course, that the charge of the collateral trust indenture upon property 
hereafter acquired by the company will be upon property so acquired, subject to the terms of the acquisition 
thereof, and also that such charge shall be so arranged as not to embarrass or limit the company in the use 
or disposition of property (other than stocks of the “derlying companics and bonds of the Carnegie Company) 
not constituting an essential part and feature of the business of the company; and, further, that proper provision 
shall be made for the releasing from the lien of indentyre property which may cease to be valuable to the 
company for the prosecution of its business, or which may be for the benefit of the company to exchange or 
alter for the business advantage. It is also understood that the charge of the indenture shall not apply to the 
current assets or receipts of the Corporation. 

Fourth: Knowing that upon the basis of this letter you are about to make a public offer, asking that the 
stock of the other companies be deposited on or before April 1, 1901, I will deposit, or cause to be deposited, 
with your firm, for the purpose of the transaction and against your receipt therefor, to be approved by my coun- 
sel, the stocks and bonds of the Carnegie Company above mentioned, it being understood that the bonds of the 
yang Steel Corporation to be received by me wij| be ready for delivery on or before the first day of 
uly, . 

1 am to receive a sum equal to my proportionate share as a stockholder of the monthly profits of the com- 
panies owned by the Carnegie Company until such time as the new bonds begin to bear interest, or the United 
States Steel Corporation, at its option, may pay interest on the new bonds from Feb. 1, 1901, in liew of the 
interest on Carnegie Company bonds and profits on stock deposited by me. 

The above proposition is conditional upon your taking from the other stockholders of the Carnegie Com- 
pany, if they desire, their shares of stock at the same price per share as I am to receive, to be paid in preferred 
and common shares of the United States Steel Corporation, vis.: for each share of Carnegie Company stock 15 
shares of preferred and 15 shares of common stock of the par value of $100 each, and that the remainder of 
the bonds of the United States Steel Corporation shall be reserved and used to acquire bonds of the Carnegie 
Company. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Andrew Carnegie. 


J. P. MORGAN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Andrew Carnegie, Esq., New York, March 2, 1901 
5 West Fifty-first street, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your letter of Feb. 26, 1901, we would say that upon the understanding (already confirmed by 
Judge Reed and Mr. Schwab) that our undertaking is based upon the completion of the transaction as stated in 
your letter or as approved by us jointly, and that (as arranged with you last evening over the telephone) the 
total bond issue may be $305,000,000, we beg to confirm the arrangement as proposed by you. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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Ingot Production 


In July Makes 13 Per Cent Gain 
Over June Output 


Steel ingot production for July con- 
tinued on the incline following the 
recovery in June after a steady drop 
since the first of the year, according 
to the statistics of the American 
Iron and Steel institute. A total of 
2,508,176 tons were produced in July, 
against 2,219,219 tons in June, by the 
30 companies which in 1918 produced 
84.03 per cent of the output of the 


country. This is a gain of 288,957 
tons or 13 per cent. Open-hearth 
production was 1,692,257 tons, 183,- 


373 more than that of June, 1,692,257 
tons. Bessemer totaled 625,246 tons, 
a gain of 103,612 tons over the 521,634 
tons in June. Production of all other 
ingots was 7300 compared to 
5328 tons in June, an 
1972 The greatest percentage 
increase made in the latter fol- 
bessemer and open-hearth. 


tons 
increase of 
tons. 

was 
lowed by 


Following are the institute’s produc- 


tion figures from January, 1918 to 
July, 1919: 
Open 
hearth, Bessemer, All other, Total, 

Months gross tons gross tons gross tons gross tons 
Jan., 1918 1,763,356 429,588 10,901 2,203,845 
mh -sesee 1,805,233 454,457 14,051 2,273,74) 
a nee 2,331,048 763,255 16,078 3,110,381 
Be.  seate 2,377,974 769,249 16,187 3,163,410 
Ma <éeeed 2,475,131 796,244 15,858 3,287,233 
See Saees 2,281,718 786,380 15,348 3,083,446 
ee “doses 2,311,545 784,997 17,093 3,113,635 
Total for 7 

months ..15,346,005 4,784,170 105,516 20,235,691 
OR. cose 2,299,177 766,860 17,643 3,083,689 
2,407,993 772,863 16,802 3,197,658 
GR seese 2,527,776 807,043 17,377 3,352,196 
lc? ee 2,291,720 753,409 15,631 3,060,769 
ak. “sedaa 2,273,189 706,844 12,273 2,992,306 
Total 1918. 27,145,860 8,591,189 185,242 35,922,291 
Jan., 1919 2,351,153 749,346 7,279 3,107,778 
February 2,043,635 655,206 5,842 2,704,683 
March 2,100,528 555,332 6,405 2,662,265 
RGR. .cécecs 1,732,447 500,770 6,494 2,239,711 
May 1,506,015 414,392 8.017 3 922,924 
ee 1,692,257 521,634 5,328 2,219,219 
Sr <Swebes 1,875,630 625,246 7,300 2,508,176 
Total for 7 

months ..13,301,665 4,021,926 47,265 17,370,856 


Daily average production for the 30 
companies during July was 96,468 tons 


or 114,801 tons for the whole indus- 
try. The same figures for June 
were 88,768 tons and 105,638 tons. 


The July production was at the rate 
of 35,243,907 tons annually or 2,813,041 
tons greater than the June rate of 32,- 
430,866 tons. When compared to the 
high-point production of October, 
1918, when the rate was 45,359,250 tons 
annually, the July production repre- 
77.8 per cent, a gain of 6.2 
per cent over June. The total for the 
first seven months of this year is 
17,370,856 tons or 2,864,835 tons less 
than the 20,235,691 tons for the same 


sented 
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period last year. Thus the 1919 pro- 
duction for seven months represents 
84.8 per cent of the 1918 production 


for the first months. For 6 
months the same percentage was 86.8 


per 


seven 


cent. 


Ore Tonnages Lower 


Tonnages of iron ore mined and 
shipped from mines in the United 
States were less in 1918 than in 1917. 


This is revealed in the complete sta- 
tistics of iron ore mining for last year, 
compiled under the direction of Ernest 
F. Burchard, of the United States 
geological survey, department of the 
interior. 

The iron ore shipped in 1918 and 
1917, aggregated 72,021,202 and 75,- 
573,207 tons respectively, a difference 
of 3,552,005 tons or 4.7 per cent. The 
iron ore mines in the two years (ex- 
clusive of that containing 5 per cent 
or more of manganese) was 69,658,278 
and 75,288,851 tons respectively, a 
difference of 5,630,573 tons or 7.5 per 
cent. 

The 


following is a comparative 





table of iron ore tonnages shipped 
from mines in the United States 
in 1918 and 1917: 
1918 1917 
Quantity Quantity 
State (gross tons) (gross tons) 
Senn © CL ebeddeeeten ee 6,121,087 7,101,586 
Sa 8,121 2,207 
Pt ‘steevscessoeeed 262,003 211,591 
P< conkéiceésaeee 6,070 10,730 
Dt. ons seme caenmet 17,587,416 + 17,712,916 
Dn cttaeséeeeete 43,263,240 44,962,127 
DE sacesstsantbauee 71,968 38,770 
a Sn <ccsesesesues 375,238 474,708 
nn) MD S46 ceseuens 275,266 231,604 
 -_ eee 899,970 1,356,011 
North Carolina ......... 108,332 90,957 
Dn” §<éecseeces os 515,845 548,674 
Dn  ssesscessenes 408,954 520,460 
 gteds od see debe ved 52,722 (a) 
DD -senneseviendse 400,135 472,337 
DE” dechectsaccdec 1,167,640 1,179,709 
Other states (b)........ 502,195 658,910 
72,021,202 75,573,207 


(a) Less than three shippers in Utah in 1917 and 


permission not granted to publish state total. Figures 
for this state, therefore, included in “‘other states.” 

(b) 1917: Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, Utah, West Virginia 
and Wyoming; 1918: Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, Texas, Washington 
and Wyoming. 

Iron ore in 1918 was mined by 
458 mines in 26 states while the 
previous year, 452 mines in 25 states 
contributed to the total output. The 
rank of the three states producing 


the largest quantity of iron ore, Min- 


nesota, Michigan and Alabama _ re- 
mained unchanged in 1918. Last year 
Minnesota produced more iron ore 
than all other states together, fur- 
nishing a little more than 60 per 


cent of the total output of the country. 

Shipments of ferroalloys of ll 
classes in 1918 amounted to 750,868 
tons, valued at $115,433,943, as against 
634,021 tons in 1917, valued at $83,- 


731,724. This means an increase in 
quantity of 116,847 tons or 18 per 
cent and in value of $31,702,219 
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Benzol Prices 


Influenced by Heavy Demand Reflect 
Upward Tendency—Phenol Inactive 


New York, 
continued 


8.—Owing to a 
benzol 


Aug 


heavy demand for 
and phenol, an advance in prices may 
effect shortly. At 


pure benzol is holding at 24 cents to 


go into present, 


29 cents with 90 per cent material at 
234% cents to 28% cents, and pure 
toluo] at 27 cents to 35 cents. Even 
in these quotations an upward tend- 


ency may be noted. Sellers state that 


the peak of the demand for motor 
benzol has been passed, and that, so 
active is the buying of benzol and 
toluol, the fuel is now being dis- 
tilled for these latter products on a 
larger scale. A fairly good demand 
prevails for solvent naphtha, which 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plant 


Pe GN acu ccodneceeceetuas $0.24to .29 
TEED thc esendcsecessoccoocess 27to .35 
Solvent naphtha .......sseeeees -22to .27 


nominal 
peesoceecess 0.06% to .0T% 
fecibaviiee 0.08% to .09% 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia............ 3.40 to 3.65 
Contract 

Pure benzol te ey ..-$0.24to .29 

TT Secccabasnsdectesseabade 27to 35 

Solvent maphtha .....ssseeceees 22to .27 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plant 
nominal 
0.06% to .07% 
08% to .09% - 


Pounds Producers’ Plants 
3.25 to 3.40 


Phenol 
Naphthalin, flake 
Naphthalin, balls 


Per 100 
Su'phate of ammoula.... 











continues to hold around 22 cents to 


27 cents for spot and contract busi- 
ness. 
Pending final arrangements for the 


marketing of government phenol, the 


trade continues to mark time. For 
the present, quotations are purely 
nominal. Trading in naphthalin re- 


mains of rather restricted proportions 
Prices are unchanged at 6% cents to 
7% cents for naphthalin in flakes, and 
8% cents to 9% cents for naphthalin 
in balls. 

Activity in sulphate of ammonia is 
increasing as a result of a_ better 
interest by the fertilizer manufactur- 
ers. As yet, buying hasn’t assumed 
large proportions, but the volume of 
inquiry is steadily increasing and all 
indications point to an active market 
within the near future. Prices remain 
unchanged at $3.40 to $3.65 for spot 
and $3.25 to $3.40 for contract busi- 
ness 

















HE Great Lakes Malleable Co., 
Milwaukee, recently incorporated 
with $100,000 capital, has _ per- 
fected its organization by the election 
of the following officers: President, F. 
J. Vea, president of the Stoughton 
(Wis.) Wagon Co.; vice president, Olaf 
Hoff, Upper Montclair, N. J.; secretary, 
Raymond F. Ethier, Milwaukee; treas- 
urer, C. M. Osterheld, Stoughton; gen- 
eral manager, W..T. Hercher, Mil- 
waukee; directors, C. O. Egeland, 
Stoughton, and Matt Hoff, Upper Mont- 
clair. Mr. Hercher formerly was su- 
perintendent of the malleable foundry 
of the Chain Belt Co. and previously in 
the business at Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. 
Ethier also is a former Chain Belt Co. 
employe. The company is_ rebuilding 
the former Maynard steel foundry at 
710-716 Reed street and erecting a new 
annealing building. It hopes to be 
ready to pour metal by Sept. 1. 
-As <2 
guCREASE of from $150,000 to $300,- 
000 in the capitalization of the 
Guide Motor Lamp Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, is being used for financing a fac- 
tory addition and new equipment for 
manufacturing automobile equipment. 
* * * 


N order has been received from the 
Dodge Steel Co., Philadelphia, 
which recently built a steel casting plant, 
by the Electric Furnace Construction 
Co., that city, for a 3-ton electric fur- 


nace, 
* * * 


(©) RDERS for practically all of the 

machinery needed for its factory 
addition have been placed by the Rock- 
ford Milling Machine Co., Rockford, 


Ill, which recently tripled its $300,000 ~ 


capitalization. 
* * a 


EORGE W. BOOKER, president of 

the F. B. Stearns Co., automobile 
manufacturer, Cleveland, announces the 
company plans immediate construction 
of an addition to its plant to cost ap- 
proximately $300,000. 


~ * * 


EW plant additions, which are be- 

ing rushed completion, when com- 
pleted will make the melting capacity 
of the Saginaw Malleable Iron Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 160 tons per day. 
The additions consist of annealing 
room, 95 x 300 feet and a 2-story 
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80 x 200 


feet, 
second floor of which will be equipped 


core building, 


for rest and locker rooms, and a 
restaurant sufficient to feed 1000 per- 
sons ini 45 minutes. All new equip- 
ment needed for the extensions has 
been purchased, according to C. F. 
Drozeki, president and general man- 
ager. 
* * * 
HE West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. has awarded a contract to 
Roberts & Schaefer, Chicago, for im- 
provements involving an outlay of 
$100,000. .A new power plant is 
planned for the company’s LaBelle 
mine, two miles of 70-pound rails on 
the main haulage from LaBelle mine 
and three new steel tipples. 
—- @ 


HE Kirk Supply Co., Farmers’ 
bank building, Pittsburgh, has be- 
come representative for western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and western New York 
for the Chesapeake Iron Works, Balti- 
more, crane builders, and also the 
eastern district representatives for the 
International Clay Machinery Co., 
Dayton, O., for the sale of industrial 
cars made by that company. 
Se ee 
N order to care for its growing 
business the Decatur Bridge Co., 
Decatur, IIl., recently increased its 
capital. Various extensions to the 
company’s plant have been made 
during the past few years and no 
addition toe its facilities are con- 
templated at this time, although ac- 
cording to R. D. Wood, assistant 
manager, the company is planning 
to enlarge its facilities during 1920. 
eo wv ¢ 
RDERS for some new machinery 
have been placed by the Rickert- 
Shafer Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturer 
of machinery and machine tools, for 
the new wing it will add to its plant, 
but much of the equipment will not 
be ordered until construction is well 
under way or completed. An up-to-date 
hardening department will be installed 
and the company expects to market a 
number of new tools. 
i 
"| HE Kelsey Wheel Co., of Detroit, 
will invest $1,000,000 to increase 
its manufacturing facilities in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and afford employment to 
4000 men. Wheels and bodies for mo- 





the . 











tor cars are the Kelsey product. Forty 
acres of land have been purchased as 
site for the additional buildings. The 
knocked specialties from the Kelsey 
works will be shipped to Detroit au- 
tomobile plants for assembling. 
ae s 

RECTION of a reinforced con- 

crete foundry building is being 
rushed to completion by the Key- 
stone Foundry Co., Plymouth, Ind., 
which was recently incorporated to 
manufacture small and medium sized 
gray iron, brass and aluminum cast- 
ings. The company is capitalized at 
$10,000. J. FE. Forgarty, formerly 
superintendent of the Electric Steel 


Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis, is presi- 
who 


dent, and George Phol, was 
connected with the Hill Pump Co., 
Anderson, Ind., is treasurer of the 
company. 
. * * 
ONTRACTS have all been let for 


the construction of the plant be- 
ing erected by the Inland Motor Co., 
Evansville, Ind., incorporated recently 
at $250,000. It will build and 
gasoline and steam trucks 
for machinery, machine tools, etc., have 
yet to be placed and requirements in- 
clude lathes, shapers, drill presses, arbor 
presses, cutter and drill grinder, power 
hack saws, etc. The company’s address 
at present is 513-515 
but the plant will be 
corner of Nevada 
town road. 


assemble 
Contracts 


street, 
the 
String- 


Sycamore 
located at 


avenue and 


* * * 


RGANIZATION of the En- 
gineering Works, Louisville, Ky., 

with a capital of $175,000, is announced 
by J. Stoddard Johnston Jr., 
acting syndicate of 


syron 


who is 
chairman of a 
Louisville business men who are backing 
the project. The company will manu- 
facture pole and 4-wheel trailers and 
3, 5 and 7-ton semitrailers for distribu- 
tion throughout the United States. Pres- 
ent plans contemplate an annual output 
valued at approximately $750,000. 0. 
E- Byron, automotive engineer, for- 
merly identified with a truck trailer 
manufacturer, will be one of the chief 
officers of the company. Offices are to 
be established in Louisville and the 
company shortly will start development 
of its products, tools, jigs, and dies and 
its sales department will soon be or- 
ganized. 















Here 


RGANIZED by Warren W. 
() ise: Francis S. Carr, L. Nor- 

ris Hall and Stephen J. Carroll, 
officers of the Pennsylvania Steel Ex- 
port Co., Widener building, Philadel- 
phia, W. W. Baker & Co., will engage 
in a steel jobbing business. They 
have acquired a 3-story concrete build- 
ing at 940 Front street, Philadelphia, 
which has 16,000 square feet of ware- 
house space. Eventually it will house 
both Baker & Co., and the Pennsyl- 


vania Steel Export Co. While at 
present W. W. Baker & Co., will 
handle only hot rolled bars and wire 
products, later it will job miscella- 
neous steel products. 

ft 


ORK of getting the Riverside 

plant of the National Tube Co., 
at Benwood, W. Va., ready for opera- 
tion is progressing steadily. Fires 
have been lighted in No. 1 blast fur- 
nace of the plant and it is expected to 
be pouring metal in a few days. 

A es 


HE Snell Mfg Co.  Fiskdale, 
Mass., one of the largest makers 
of augers and bits in the United States, 
began operations on a 9-hour day sched- 
ule, Aug. 4, this being the first time in 
its history of 85 years that the plant 
has been operated less than 10 hours a 
day. 
>. 
HE Woodruff Coal & Iron Co., 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh, recent- 
ly was appointed exclusive sales agent 
for the Chaplin Collieries Co., and the 
Scott Run Coal Co., Morgantown, W. 
Va. The mines of the two companies 
operate in the Pittsburgh and Sewick- 
ley seams. 


> @-* 
HE resignation of H. L. Wads- 
worth from the American Found- 


ry Equipment Co. and the Sand Mix- 
ing Machine Co., Inc., will not inter- 
fere with the manufacture of sand 
blast equipment by those combined com- 
panies. It has become a _ permanent 
branch of their business. 

. @a:< 


HE Kaukauna Machine Works Co.. 
Kaukauna, Wis., recently shipped 

17 power hammers to Paris, France, 
rounding out the largest month's busi- 
ness in the history of the company. 
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The shipment comprised five each 25 
and 50-pound hammers, three 100-pound 
and two each 250 and 500-pound ma- 
chines. 

oa | 


NCORPORATED at $2,500,000, the 

Van Sicklen Speedometer Co., Chi- 
cago, will expand its manufacturing 
facilities and its business considerably. 
Eventually the plan is to furnish 
speedometers for the Willys automobile 
plants as well as to many other auto- 


mobile manufacturers on contracts 
which have been negotiated. 
os * * 
XTENSIVE alterations and = im- 


provements are being made to its 
plant by the Dayton Steel Co., Dayton, 
O. When they are completed, the com- 
pany will be able to turn out approxi- 
mately 600 tons of structural steel 
monthly. It contemplates the carrying 
of a large stock of shapes and plates 
so as to be in a position to take care 
of local contractors’ requirements quick- 
ly, and be able to render the required 
service on heavier jobs. 


* * * 


LANS now are being drawn for an 
artificial ice plant for the Minne- 
apolis Sanitary Ice Co., 535 Metropoli- 
tan Bank building, Minneapolis, and the 
latest types of machinery will be in- 
stalled. The main building will be one 
story, of brick and concrete construc- 
tion and will be 75 feet wide x 800 
feet long. It will have an addition, 50 
x 150 feet high for permanent ice stor- 
age. It is expected that the plant will 
be in operation by Jan. 1, 1920. 


W ITH 


in the 
the 


* * * 


the purchase of 106 acres 
eastern extremity of 
Willys-Overland Co., 
that city, has announced its intention 
of building the largest engine . works 
of the kind in the world. The property 
faces Abbey street and the New York 
Central railroad. The product of the 
plant will be sleeveless engines and en- 
gines for home lighting plants. The 
company contemplates the employment 
of 9000 men when the plant is finished. 


Elyria, O., 


> > > 


(OFFICERS of the Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., McCormick building, 
Chicago, recently organized are: Presi- 
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Hunt 
general 
manager, H. C. A. Mitchell; vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, John W. Tay- 


Richard 
and 


dent and 
Hallstead ; 


treasurer, 


vice president 


lor. The object of the company is to 
buy and sell raw, semi-finished and 
finished steel products and carry stocks 
of steel bars, flats and sheets. The com- 
pany advises it ultimately plans to build 
its own rolling mill. 


a7 * * 


ITH its plant working to capac- 


ity, the Ottawa Body Co., Ot- 
tawa, Ill, manufacturer of automo- 
bile bodies, which was recently in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital, is 
now appointing distributors and 
dealers throughout the country. Of- 


ficers are: President, A. Richards, Ot- 
tawa, Ill.; secretary, H. J, Mitchell, 
Joliet, Ill, and general manager, A. 
F. Scott, Detroit, who formerly was 
connected with the Packard Motor 
Car Co. and the Kelsey Wheel Co. 
both of Detroit. 


FoR the designing and manufactur- 

ing of machine tools, the Han- 
son-Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has been organized by B. M. W. Han- 
son, who until recently was vice presi- 
dent and works manager of the Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., that city. 
Clarence E. Whitney and F. W. Young, 
also of Hartford, are affiliated with 
the new company, of which Mr. Hanson 
is’ president. to his connection 
with the Colt company, Mr. Hanson 
was connected with the Pratt & Whit- 
Co. 


* * > 


Prior 


ney 
* . * 


ONSTRUCTION of a modern 

plant to teplace one recently dam- 
aged by fire will be undertaken by 
the American Beauty Stove Co., 
Erie, Pa., as the company 
has adjusted all matters pertaining 
to the For the present the 
company plans to repair its damaged 
machinery and equipment and plans 
to be operating in its old plant 
shortly pending the erection of the 


soon as 


fire. 


new plant. According to W. E. 
Jordan, general manager, the de- 
mand for the company’s goods has 
been increasing and resumption of 


a selling campaign will be taken up 
within ten days. 








Labor Unrest Hits Tool Trade 


Some Inquiries Withdrawn—Wage Increases Mean Price Advancements—Standard Oil 
Chief Inquirer and Purchaser In East—Several Fair Sized Inquiries 
Out In Cleveland—Crane Awards Small 


effect on the machine tool market. Pros- 
pective purchasers in the east have with- 
drawn their inquiries and state they will not make 
purchases until the present crisis is past. The 
granting of wage increases to machinists in the 
Pittsburgh district foretells additional advances in 
tool prices. Thousands of machinists are on strike 
in Bridgeport, Conn., Paterson, N. J., etc., and 
some tool builders have announced they will shut 
down their plants in the event of further trouble. 
In the Middle West, some manufacturers are cur- 
tailing their promised expansions and a _ holding 
back of expected machine tool inquiries is noted. 
Notwithstanding these adverse conditions how- 
ever, sellers of equipment are optimistic and 
prominent dealers in Cleveland see an era of tool 
selling ahead which will bear a resemblance to pre- 
armistice days. In addition to the large inquiry 
from’ the White Motor Co., noted last week, on 
which some dealers still are busy, inquiries before 
Cleveland dealers include one for 50 tools from the 
Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland; three others call for 10 
from the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron; eight from the 
‘Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., Mansfield, O., 
and six from the Burke Electric Co., Erie, Pa. The 
largest inquiry in the east comes from the Standard 
Oil Co., New York, for its various building projects. 
This company also is featured among the week’s 
buyers of equipment. It is reported to have pur- 
chased $400,000 worth for its various plants, as 
well as about 80 machines for shipment to 
Roumania. Much buying lately has been done by 
the New England textile machinery manufacturers. 
Small inquiries and sales are the rule in Chicago. 
In fact every tool distributing center reports an 


i oo meg in the realm of labor is having its 


active movement of small amounts of light equip- 
Many of the recent buildings erected have 
well established companies, 


ment. 
been constructed by 
who already were well equipped and it only has 
been necessary to purchase equipment for filling in 

Two manufacturers of light equipment have an- 
nounced their intention of increasing prices soon 
and a manufacturer of planers in the east states 
that an advance of 20 per cent on his product will 
go into effect Sept. 1. Increases on lathes and 
shapers are noted in Chicago, but other tools have 
not reached a higher level as yet. 

The largest crane inquiries of the week are noted 
in Pittsburgh. The Carnegie Steel Co., and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., each asked for four. 
Small inquiries for cranes are out from the A. 
Garrison Foundry Co., and the Duquesne Light Co.. 
Pittsburgh. In the east, the majority of the in- 
quiries now current, call for one crane only, trading 
not being as active as in fecent weeks. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. is inquiring for two additional cranes 
for its Sparrows Point plant and the Lehigh & 
Wilkesbarre Coal Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa., wants a 
15-ton locomotive crane. Orders for cranes recently 
placed canie from the Springfield Foundry Co., In- 
dian Orchard, Mass.; the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; Acme Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati; Whitaker, Glessner Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, 
O.; American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Abendroth Bros., Port Chester, N. Y., and 
the Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

The Eddystone Munitions Co., Eddystone, Pa., is 
selling about 300 machine tools and the salvage 
boards of the war department are offering approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 worth of machinery in 17 cities. 


es, Demand Makes Good Tool Trade 


UTSTANDING in the activity of the eastern machine 

tool market is a heavy volume of buying by the 
Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York City. At the 
present time, this company through its New York office 
is said to be closing on approximately $400,000 worth of 
machine tools for numerous plants and new projects 
throughout the country. Various inquiries have been 
issued, and one of the latest orders to be placed in- 
volved several thousand dollars worth of miscellaneous 


equipment for a repair shop at Long Island City. Two 
plant projects, involving $1,000,000, for Trenton and 
Camden, N. J., respectively, have been announced re- 


cently, but so far as can be learned no lists have as yet 


been issued. Undoubtedly, the largest single instance 
of buying by the Standard Oil Co. of late is an order 
for about 80 machine tools for shipment to Roumania. 
It is understood the list went, almost in its entirety, 
to a New York concern. 

While the improvement noted during the past 
or three weeks is still in evidence in some sources, the 
increasing seriousness of the labor situation is acting 
as a damper on considerable business. Sellers of equip- 
ment state that in a number of instancés, buyers who 
were in the market or else contemplating purchases 
in the near future have decided to postpone all action 
until the present crisis has passed. Some manufacturers, 


two 
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LUDLUM STEEL 


house stock at Watervliet, N. Y., De- 
troit, Mich., Chicago, IIl., or Cambridge, 
Mass., handled through our District 


No plant is absolutely accident proof. = pe oy-ns A = 
° ° = oo ¢e — 
Altho we are well equipped with safety = ” . = 
appliances and devices, occasionally = __ Oneida = 
someone gets hurt. The above illus- a, Tr = 
tration shows a view of our complete = Huron = 
emergency hospital where all injured = Alloy Die Steel = 
persons receive expert attention by the — Teton = 
company’s doctor. = Ball Bearing Steel = 
Read the list of Ludlum Brands = 6 bee = 
shown to the right and let us know = oe = 
your requirements. = = 
= Seminole = 
Prompt shipments from our ware- E4 “Fireproof” Chisel 5 
S 
S 
Offices. y 
LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY, wateeviter’ x"Y: 
9 WATERVLIET, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: New York City Philadelphia Chicago Detroit Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Cambridge, Mass. Cincinnati Buffalo 
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it is said, have made plans for closing up their shops 
completely and indefinitely in ‘the event of any further 
trouble. Two storm centers in the east at the present 
time are Bridgeport, Conn., and Paterson, N. J. In 
both cities, thousands of machinists are on strike, 

Despite this situation, some dealers report the best 
business in a number of weeks. No large lists are in 
evidence, yet they assert there is a good volume of 
miscellaneous demand. One particularly active source 
of demand at this time is said to be the textile equip- 
ment industry. Manufacturers of textile machinery, are 
said to be fairly overwhelmed with business, not only 
for account in this country but abroad, and are ex- 
panding their works as much as the scarcity of labor 
will permit. This situation is particularly true at the 
present time in New England. 

The upward tendency in prices is still being noted. 
Two manufacturers of light machine tools have just 
announced they will advance their quotations 20 per 
cent in the near future. It is understood, also, that a 
leading manufacturer of planers has advised its repre- 
sentatives that a 20 per cent advance will be put into 
effect about Sept. 1. 

The Eddystone Munitions Co., Eddystone, Pa., has 
issued for sale a list of more than 300 used machine 
tools. The bulk of the equipment is said to be of a 
special character. Reminiscent also of the war is a 
list of approximately $2,500,000 worth of tools now on 
sale by the war department at the district salvage 
boards of the army in 17 principal cities throughout the 
country. A fixed price has been set for each article, 
and complete details have been posted at the salvage 
offices." In New York City, there are six of these 
offices, as follows: Air service, 360 Madison avenue; 
chemical warfare service, 19 West Forty-fourth street; 
ordnance salvage board, 1107 Broadway; zone supply 
office, 461 Eighth avenue; signal corps, 8 and 10 Bridge 


street, and surplus property office, 109 East Sixteenth 
street. 
Activity in cranes is not so pronounced. Inquiries 


have dropped off, and there isn’t the volume of business 
being placed that there was recently. Included in recent 
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awards is an order for a 5-ton electric crane, with 48- 
foot, 3-inch span for the Springfield Foundry Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass. This business went to the Champion 
Engineering Co. Among other orders recently re- 
ceived by this company are two 20-ton cranes, with 
5-ton auxiliaries, for the Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va. One crane is to have a span of 
46 feet, and the other a span of 26 feet, 10 inches. 
Further orders include a 5-ton crane, with 48-foot span, 
for the Acme Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, a 10-ton 
electric crane for the Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
and two 10-ton cranes for the Ohio Seamless Tube Co., 
Shelby, O. 

Abendroth Bros., Port Chester, N. Y., iron founders, 
placed two 3-ton cranes, with 30-foot spans, with Pawling 
& Harnischfeger. The Singer Mfg. Co. also placed 
two 3-ton cranes with this company. Both spans are 
57 feet. The Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co., Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., is expected to close shortly on a ,15-ton 
electrically-driven locomotive crane. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is inquiring for two additional cranes for Spar- 
rows Point. One is of 15 tons capacity, with 61-foot 
span, and the other is of five tons capacity, with 33- 
foot span. 

The American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has placed a small overhead crane. 

. 


August Has Poor Start in Pittsburgh 


UGUST has gotten away to a rather slow start as 

compared with July in the Pittsburgh machine and tool 
trade. Manufacturers of steel mill equipment are fairly 
busy, but builders of cranes still wait the placing of 
several inquiries upon which they placed bids some time 
ago. The movement of light equipment also has tapered 
considerably from the July proportions. Plenty of busi- 
ness is in sight, but buyers probably are encouraged to 
put off placing orders by the uncertainty over the labor 
situation. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has an inquiry out for four 
cranes for its Edgar Thompson works. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., also is in 
the market for four cranes and the A. Garrison Foundry 





ALES of British government war materials are 
bringing high prices, some machinery actually 
selling for more than it cost originally. Com- 

menting on some recent sales, the Jronmonger, London, 
says: 

“The most important lot in a sale of the plant of 
a national projectile factory at Thorncliffe Ironworks, 
Sheffield, last week, was a 3-crank 6-cylinder National 
gas engine of 750 brake horsepower which, together 
with a cooler, a starting set and a feeder panel, 
fetched £5500 ($28,400 normal rate), Newton, Cham- 
bers & Co. (Lim.), being the buyers. Electric 
motors sold readily, some of them fetching as much 
as £8 ($3840 normal exchange) per horsepower, 
which is more than the cost of new machines. Six- 
teen vertical hydraulic forging presses of 150 tons 
power attracted no bidders, and these costly ma- 
chines will probably be scrapped. A billet-breaking 


machine, nearly new, and valued at £1800 ($8640 
normal), realized only £350 ($1680 normal). Four 
sets of horizontal 3-throw hydraulic pumps with 


automatic starting gear fetched £1000 ($4800 normal) 
each, or only £200 ($960) below the schedule price. 
Doubie-geared, self-acting screw-cutting lathes were 
sold at prices higher than the original cost, and in 
two cases profits of £60 ($288) and £65 ($312) 





Sell British Machinery for More than Original Cost 


were made. The prices varied from £128 ($614.40) 
to £285 ($1368). The lathes specially designed for 
special shell work did not sell. It is calculated that 
the government will net a substantial profit from 
the auction.” 

High prices for tools sold by British government 


boards also are noted by the London journal as 
follows: 
“At a sale under the direction of the disposal 


board of the ministry of munitions, recently held at 
Halifax, £1050 ($5040 normal rate) was paid for a 
6-ton Sentinel steam wagon which cost £750 ($3600 
normal); a Churchill grinding machine which cost 
£368 ($1766.40) sold for £500 ($2400); a horizontal 
milling machine which cost £236 ($1132.80) was sold 
for £270 ($1296); and £180 ($864) was paid for a 
20-inch stroke shaping machine, the original price 
of which was £130 ($624). A Brown & Sharpe type 
surface grinding machine which cost £120 ($576) 
was sold for £130 ($624). A sale of tools and ma- 
chinery at the national projectile factory, Lancaster, 
realized about £150,000 ($720,000). This was the 
first sale held by the government in which the 
principle was followed that every second-hand ma- 
chine before being offered should be put in such a 
condition that a purchaser could immediately set it 
to work. Buyers came from places as far apart as 
Greenock and Brighton, Yarmouth and Plymouth.” 
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DOUBLE - CHANNEL TRUCKS; LARGE TRACK WHEELS 
WIT] ROLLER BEARINGS; .NO OVERHUNG AXLES 


All GEARS GUARDED 
ee. ee ‘siituaa tare 








HAND PUSHED 
ROLLER- BEARING TROLLEY 


7-RAIL TRACK. 





Here’s The Ideal Crane for Side Bays 


q's just the thing for machine shops, foundries, structural shops, mills, etc. The time it 
will save in a machine shop by quickly and economically serving machine tools with cast- 
ings, etc., will soon pay for the crane. After that, the saving is “pure velvet”. 


Important Advantages 


1. Crane always ready for service. Any shop 4. Load is handled with greater precision and 
hand can operate it. No need for keeping an safety, than when operator is carried in a cage 


operator up Inacage. near ceiling and must depend on signals. 
2. Pull a cord to operate hoist or crane; let go, and 


it stops. Simple as A, B, C : 5. Like our mono-rail electric hoist and other 
’ > . 4 oe : - : 
3. All operating cords handy, both controllers Link-Belt products, this crane embodies Quali- 
mounted on hoist—right where the load is ty, Reliability, Accessibility, and High-Effici- 

being handled. ency. 

Built in 1, 2 and 3 Ton Capacities. Write for data blank. Let us figure on your requirements. 
284 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York ° ‘ ° 299 Broadway Buffalo e . 7 Ellicott Square Ravens City, Mo. . 306 Elmburst at Angeles — N. Los A * St. 
~~ , 1551 Pek Bide. Cleveland ; ei Bide. Portland, Ore . * phot and Beart Ex “Pfsarootn Py 
St ious, =. ° . ° Cent’l Net’l Bank Blow Detroit : ; iho fhe . hartet =, aver At hoston Bits: 
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Co., Pittsburgh, is inquiring for a crane. It is probable 
that at least one crane will be wanted for the new power 
plant of the Duquesne Light Co., which is to be erected 
at Cheswick, Pa., while the Phoenix Iron Works, Mead- 
ville, Pa., shortly will enter the market for a line of 
tools for its new machine shop. Competition on crane 
business is sharp and the willingness of some builders 
to sacrifice profits probably is keeping back orders, as 
buyers do not want to place them while the possibility 
of lower prices exists. Machine tools are firmly priced 
and with wage increases being sought from builders, it 
hardly is likely that lower prices will be seen. 


Market in Cleveland is Fair 


EVERAL fair sized lists of tool requirements have 
reached Cleveland machinery dealers. These follow 
in the wake of the large one noted last week from the 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, for between 250 and 300 
machines, several orders against which already have been 
placed. The Cleveland Duplex Machinery Co., Cleveland, 
received contracts which aggregated in excess of $25,000 
on the White inquiry. Other dealers still are working on 
the list. One of the largest of the new inquiries comes 
from the Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland, machine tool builder 
Its business growth has made necessary a new plant, for 
which it requires about 50 tools. The Aultman & Taylor 
Machinery Co., Mansfield, O., issues a list of eight tools 
at present and announces that more will be required later. 
The Burke Electric Co., Erie Pa., wants about six mis- 
cellaneous machines. The list of tool needs of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., comprises 10 tools including an 
open side planer and will represent an outlay of about 
$25,000. The Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, still is 
in the market for its large list announced a few weeks 
ago and the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., that city, wants 
a shear for 4-inch x l-inch stock. 
Inquiries from territories outside the immediate vicinity 
of Cleveland continue to reach sellers of tools in that 


city. The Hardware City Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn.., 
is in the market for about $25,000 worth of tools and 
machinery. It will manufacture hardware specialties, stee! 


and metal stampings. The Inland Motor Co., 513 Syca- 
more street, Evansville, Ind., is to manufacture gasoline 
and steam trucks. Its list comprises lathes, shapers, drill 
presses, arbor presses, cutter and drill grinder and powe~ 
While the Rickert-Shafter Co., Erie Pa., 
manufacturer of machinery and tools, has placed some 
equipment orders for its new 2-story addition, a large 
number will not be placed until the buildine js --~-' . 
part of manufacturers 


hack saws, etc. 


Building activity on the con- 
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tinues to promise large tool needs and announcements 
are expected soon. Unrest on the part of labor un 
doubtedly is holding up much business in machine tool 
trading. One of the largest projects to come to the at 
tention of machinery sellers is the engine plant to be 
erected at Elyria, O., by the Willys-Overland Co. As 
announced it is to be the largest plant of its kind in the 
world and will employ 9000 men. Issuance of a list of its 
tool requirements is expected shortly. The F. B. Stearns 
Co., Cleveland, will construct a $300,000 addition 
mediately. The Guide Motor Lamp Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
has doubled its capital, to $300,000, to finance a factory 
addition and new equipment. The Kelsey Wheel Co., 
Detroit, is to spend $1,000,000 on expansions. and im 
provements at Memphis, Tenn. The Lexington Aut 
mobile Co., Connersville, Ind., is building a plant 100 x 100 
feet. B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky., now are taking 
bids.for the erection of a harvester plant 100 x 322 feet 
and a shear shop 100 x 120 feet, to cost $200,000. The 
American Radiator Co., Springfield, O., will require 4 
miscellaneous lot of equipment for the machine shop it 
building. The Spencer Metal Products Co., Spencer, O., 
has increased its capital from $100,000 to $1,000,000 to 
finance expansion and it probably will require conside: 
able equipment. 
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Big Buying is Aggregate of Small Sales 


LTHOUGH the Chicago machine tool market has 

been almost barren of sizable inquiries for a number 
of weeks, its condition shows no sign of change. The 
heavy business which has kept up without interruption 
continues to be an aggregate of small buying. An oc- 
casional exception to this rule does not disprove it 
Although a number of new plants have been built re- 
cently, it is a fact that in most instances they are for 
occupancy by established concerns which already have 
equipment and usually buying on the 


plant is simply to fill in and round out the assortment 


account of new 


Price advances have been made only on shapers and 
lathes up to this time and other tools have not yet been 
put on a higher level. Delivery is being pushed farther 
back and on most lines it is not possible to get new 
equipment in less than 60 to 90 days. Most buyers at 
present want immediate delivery and have been taking 
what they could get from warehouse floors, but the 
assortment thus offered is now reduced. A recent 
sale in this district, which is larger than agere- 
gated about $30,000 and covered a variety of light equip- 
ment. 


much 
most, 





Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 





Among New England Plants 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The Kistler Refining Co. has $100,000 capital by Albert P. McCulloch, Daniel H. BOSTON.—The United Motor Equipment Co. has 
been incorporated to build refineries, wells, tanks, Sullivan and R. Berrenberg. been incorporated with $25,000 capital by Leo. H. 
cars, pipe lines, ete., with $5,000,000 capital by WINCHENDON, MASS.—The Alaska Freezer Co. Dinner, H. B. Cohen and A. A. Cohen 
D. A, Leland, R. W. Farris ‘and C. L. Andrews. has let the contract for a 48 x 72-foot addition to BOSTON.—Bids have closed for a brick, 2-story, 

BOSTON.—The McCulloch Mfg. Co. has been its foundry, a 3-story, 29 x 128-foot addition to 55. x 90-foot storehouse for the Holtzer-Cabot Elec 
incorporated to make machinery and tools with its shipping building and q 3-story office building. trie Co ° 
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Say, Fella’s— 

Just got off that 
boat I was tellin’ y’ 
about last week. Had 
some time! Rather roll 
with Hubbard Rolls 
than with these boats. 
Those rolls are steadier 
and as they’re rollin’ all 
the time they get to be 


a habit. 
You’d better get the 


steady habit that comes 
with Hubbard Rolls. 


(lacy Ulf fe — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry (o. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. , 
« 7 Hinds of Tron aud Steel Rolls and Steel Castings, 
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Wire & Supply 
a contract for a plant addition, 
2-stories, 40 x 250 feet, to cost $100,000. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—The Thatcher Foundry & Pro- 
peller Corp., will build a Il-story, 23 x 28-foot 
trimming shop and test pit to cost $8000. 


BUFFALO.—The Johnson Rim & Parts Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by L. E. 
and H. R. and P. T. Large. 


BUPFALO.—The Bilger Steel Products Corp. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by R. L. 
O'Brian, D. Rochester and E. E. Finck. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Neptune Boiler & Machine 
Works, Inc., has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital, by J. C. Wileox, F. B, Johnson and M. J. 
M-Dade, 434 Forty-ninth street. 


DUNKIRK, N. Y.—American Locomotive Co. 
build additions to its Brooks plant. 


FALCONER, N. Y.—The Falconer Iron Works is 
erecting an addition. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y.—The Harrison Radiator Corp. 
has had plans drawn for a plant addition, 38 x 
160 feet. 

NEW YORK.—The Challenge Machinery Hardware 
& Tool Co, has been incorporated with $8000 capital, 
by E. 8S. Jones, C. P. Jochum and E, F. Licari, 
505 Sixth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEW YORK.—The . Peters-Morse Mfg. Co., adding 
. and listing machines, recently was incorporated with 
$125,000 active capital, by F. L. Morse, J. F. 
Miller and J. H. Barr, 374 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Century Metal Bed Corp. 
recently was incorporated with $25,000 capital, by 
M. Baumgarteb, C. Cartoon and M. Feldesh, 938 
East Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SENECA FALLS, N. Y.—The Westcott Valve Co., 
Erie, Pa., will build a plant in this city. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Syracuse Auto Parts, Inc., 
recently was incorporated with $35,000 capital, by 
W. B. Carroll, F. D, Russell and P. B, Schober. 

WATERLOO, N. Y.—The Waterloo Wagon Co. 
will build a plant here to manufacture automobile 
and truck bodies, = 

WHITEHALL, N. Y.—The Whitehall Engineering & 
Machine Co. recently was incorporated with $10,000 
capital, by M. and J.-and 8. J. Goodkin. 

AMBRIDGE, PA.—The Ambridge Iror & Steel Co. 
has been organized by J. H. Hammond and others, 
and will erect a mill. 

ERIE, PA.—The Lovell 
an addition. 

NANTICOKE, PA.—The Duplan Silk Co. is having 
plans drawn for a boiler house, 2-stories, 90 x 100 
feet. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—The New Castle Rubber Co. 
is considering an addition. 

PITTSBURGH.—The National Tube Co. is expected 
to start work shortly on a welding plant. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Damascus Bronze Co. will 
build a 3-story service station to cost $40,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—H. ©. Swoboda, Inc., engineering, 
capital $15,000, has been incorporated by Hans 0. 
Swoboda, Edward H. Stehiman, Edgewood; Sarah Filey, 
Millvale. : 

PITTSBURGH.—The United Fuel and Iron Co., 
capital $50,000, has been incorporated by Lawrence 


will 


Mfg. Co. is considering 
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WOONSOCKET, R. I—The French Worsted Co. 
recently let a contract for a boiler house addition to 
wost $35,000. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bridgeport Brass Co. 
will take bids shortly for a foundry to cost $100,000. 

PLAINESVILLE, CONN.—The Trumbull Electric 


Co. recently let a contract for a plant addition, 
4-stories, 50 x 106 feet, 





Charles Yon, Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh. 


S. Chain & Forging Co. 
l-story, 150 x 


Snapp, Beaver, Pa.; 
Robert M. Steffler, 


YORK, PA.—The U. 
recently let a contract for a plant, 
200 feet. 


WHEATLAND, PA. 
a machine shop and power 
Know Co. 

WHEATLAND, PA.—The McClintic-Marshall Co. 
has a contract for a power plant and machine shop 
70 x 250 feet for the Slick-Knox Steel Co, 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—The Wilkes-Barre Iron & 
Wire Co. has been organized by B. R. Jones, Thomas 
Meade, John R. Wilson of this city, with offices at 
1008 Coal Exchange building and will enlarge and 
re-equip the plant of the Wilkes-Barre Structural 
Steel Co. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—The Williamsport Radiator 
Co. will erect a machine shop. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—The Northern Central 
Co. will erect a gas plant. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—The Housel 
chine Co, will enlarge its plant. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—The Simms Magneto Co. 
has had plans drawn for a plant addition, 2-stories, 
70 x 120 feet, to cost $75,000. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—The Key Bolt Appliance 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $250,000 
to manufacture bolts and forgings. The incorporators 
are H. H. Picking, C. 0. Guyer and E. R. Coburn. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Singer Mfg. Co., 149 
Broadway, New York City, has awarded a contract 
for a 3 and 4-story foundry, 176 x 252 feet. 
JERSEY CITY, N.. J.—The Magneto Generator 
Starter Electric Co. has just been organized to manu- 
facture electric starters. A. J. Weger, 2527 Boule- 
vard, is manager. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J.—FPiltration Engineers, Inc., has 
been incorporated with $80,000 capital to manufac- 
ture engines, ete., by G. H. Caffrey, F. W. Young, 
Verona, N. J., and H. E. Kinner. 


Ground has been broken for 
building for the Slick- 


Gas 


& Bair Ma- 


ANTIGO, WIS.—C. F. Dallman has taken the 
contract to build a 2-story addition to the 
manual training department of the Antigo high 
school. With new machinery and tools, the work 
will cost $45,000. : 


BARTON, WIS.—Charles M. Stevenson, Chicago, 
designer and patentee of steel barn equipment 
specialties, has organized the Stevenson Mfg. Co. 
with a capital of $100,000. Architect J. F. Hennen, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., is preparing. plans for a factory 
building, 80 x 128 feet. 


BELOIT, WIS.—The South Beloit Stove & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $75,000 capital to 
take over the business of Charles H. Burgess & 
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NEWARK, N. J.—A brick foundry will be erected 
by Gustave Schoener, at 80-84 Newark street. 


NEWARK, N. J.—A permit has been granted the 
Seton Leather Co. for a $10,000 brick boiler room, 
and a $55,000 tannery. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Kell, Hock & Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture and deal in machinery, 
by Jacob Kell, Joseph Hock Jr., and David Kell. 
The company is capitalized at $75,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Atkinson & Long Mfg. Co., 
metal goods, etc., has been incorporated with $40,000 
capital, by High Atkinson, R. D. Atkinson and A. 
T. Long. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark Metal Findings Co. 


has been incorporated with $25,000 capital, by 
William Bittner, Glenridge, N. J., C. 8. H. Rich 
and P. H. Burr. 

NUTLEY, N. J.—L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., have 


had ‘plans drawn for a i-story factory building, 
388 x 112 feet, with a boiler room extension, 
40 x 52 feet. 


PASSAIC, N. J.—The Passaic Metal Ware Co. 
recently purchased a tract of land on which it plans 
to erect houses for its employes. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Benjamin Buckley’s Son, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capitalization of $10,000 
to manufacture machinery. H. A. Tiffany, J. V. 
Barnitt and others are the incorporators. 


PATERSON, N. J.—The Myers Auto Pump Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 
to manufact@re automobile pumps. G. F. Myers 
and E. M. Culp are the incorporators. 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—A machine and general 
shop will be established by the Perth Amboy Hard- 
ware (€o., 311 Madison avenue, to be 50 x 175 
feet and cost about $10,000. 

RIDGFIELD, N. J.—The Zestoy Mfg. Co. recently 
was incorporated with $75,000 capital to manufac- 
ture toys, etc., by Isadore Zion, Rose Zion and A. 
G. Fortwengle. 

TRENTON, N. J.——-The National 
awarded a contract to Aitken & Babbington, 
South Stockton street for one-story addition, 
250 feet, to cost $18,000. 

WEST ORANGE, N. J.—The 8S. P. Townsend Co., 
15 Central avenue, has been incorporated with 
$500,000 capital, to manufacture lawn mowers, steam 
rollers, machinery, etc. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Electric Steel Products 
Co., with a capital stock of $300,000, has been 


Radiator Co. has 
115 
60 «x 


incorporated to manufacture and sell steel products 
of all kinds. 
BALTIMORE.—The Hess Steel Co. is building two 


additions to its plant on Biddle street near Loney’s 
lane. 

BALTIMORE.—Bids are being received by the Rein- 
hart Motor Car Co. for a factory building. Larry B. 
Rothschild is architect. 





iron 


manufacture of gray 


Son, and engage in the 
castings, stoves, etc. 

DE PERE, WIS.—The general contract for erecting 
a machine shop, paper mill and auxiliary buildings 
for the George Diamond Economy Process Co., has 
been taken by W. E. Ule, Stevens Point, Wis. 

HARTFORD, WIS.—Bids are being taken by the 
board of public works for new boiler equipment for 
the municipal light and power plant. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—The General Motors Corp. is 
having plans drawn for a power house. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—Another large bed spring plant 
was merged with the Simons Co., when it on Aug. 1 
took over the plant of the Hirsch & Spitz Co., 
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Quality Begins In 
The Laboratory 


—and is verified there when the job is completed 
The Chemist and Metallurgist have the first and last word in 
regard to every order for Farrell-Cheek Steel Castings. 
The very first step is the selecting of the correct type of steel 
for the particular conditions under which the castings are to be 
used, for herein lies the vital factor of service. 
Even when metal specifications are furnished by the customer 
this procedure is followed, for we have frequently been able to 
suggest a more suitable metal than that specified, although, of 
course, the customer is not obliged to accept our suggestion. 
Here also, in collaboration with the Foundry heads, are scien- 
tifically determined the proper positions for “gates,” the correct 
sizes for “risers” and other important technical points upon 
which the ultimate quality of the castings depend. 
Then, when the run is completed, every single casting must pass 
the “examining physicians” and be certified as being up to 
Farrell-Cheek standards before being given “factory clearance.” 

Send us your blueprints and let us tell you for how 

little more you can secure this super-quality. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel 


Foundry Company 
Sandusky, Ohio 
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plant will be enlarged and new 


have manual “training and domestic science depart- 
ments. 
MADISON, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have 


been filed by the Madison Tool & Stamping Co. to 
manufacture tools, ete., with $10,000 capital. The 
T. Rosten and 


MILWAUKEE.—The Thomas Furnace Co. has let 
a contract to the Warden-Allen Co. for a pig-casting 


machine, 


MILWAUKEE.—The Standard Steel Corp. is taking 
bids for a plant, 1-story, 120 x 150 feet, and 
cost about $50,000. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Paper Box Co. let 
the contract for a 5-story plant and power house, 
120 x 145 feet, costing $275,000. 


MILWAUKEE.—Work on the proposed bascule 
bridge over the Milwaukee river will be delayed 
30 to 60 days by reason of the disapproval of 


plans. 


MILWAUKEE.—J. ™M. Nash, 842 Thirtieth street, 
is taking bids for a plant addition, 33 x 125 feet, 
to be used for the manufacture of special wood- 
working tools and machinery. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Koehring Machine Co., con- 
crete mixers and paving outfits, is completing an 
assembling floor extension and will begin work shortly 
on an erecting shop, 75 x 326 feet. 


MILWAUKEE.—The M. J. Skubal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to do weld- 
ing and machinery repairing. The incorporators are 
Matthew Skubal, Joseph A. Stika and James Talatzko. 


MILWAUKEE.—Application for a Wisconsin char- 
ter has been made in behalf of the Steel & Tube 
Co. of America, recently organized in Delaware as a 
merger of the Steel & Tube Co., Northwestern Iron Co. 
of Milwaukee and several other corporations in Wis- 
consin and upper Michigan. The application gives 
the capital stock as $42,500,000. Armin A. 
Schlesinger, First National Bank building, Milwaykee, 
is Wisconsin agent, 


RHINELANDER, WIS.—John Dedier, proprietor of 
the Rhinelander Iron Works, plans to build a new 
molding building. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Vollrath Co., manufac- 
turer of enameled ware, will eerct a 2 and 3-story 
office building, 60 x 147 feet, and remodel the 
present office quarters for production. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., 
has started on plant extensions which will involve 
the expenditure of between $200,000 and $250,000. 
New construction includes a foundry, 160 x 300 
feet and an engineering building, 130 x 275 feet. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS.—A smelting and refining plant, 
60 x 150 feet, will be erected by Sam Schwartz & 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—The Ludwig Stock Machine 
Co. will build a 1 and 2-story machine shop in 
the fall. 


WAUPACA, WIS.—The Stewart Tractor Co., 906 
First National Bank building, Milwaukee, will award 
contracts shortly fot~a machine shop, 80 x 125 


WAUSAU, WIS.—The, Wisconsin 
Co, and the Seeger Mfg. Co. 
interests in a new corporation 
Products Co., having a capital 
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The principal line will be heaters for private garages, 
farm and isolated buildings. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Riesen Bros. Co., 425 East 
Water street, Milwaukee, are general contractors on 
the gray iron and semi-steel foundry, 111 x 180 
feet, to be erected on Greenfield avenue by the 
Motor Castings Co., 86 Michigan street, Milwaukee. 


WEST ALLIS, ‘WIS.—Adam Ahrendt, machinist, 
557 Seventy-third avenue, will build a one-story shop 
addition, 50 x 75 feet. 
foreman of the machine shop of the Federal Malleable 
Co., has become a partner. 


WEST BEND, WIS.—Bids are being taken by the 
common eouncil for a 90-foot concrete and steel 
bridge, 44 feet wide, across the Milwaukee river 
estimated to cost $20,000. 


WEST, BEND, WIS.—Architects Foeller & Schober, 
Green Bay, Wis., have been commissioned to prepare 
plans for a $50,000 addition to the West Berd 
high school. Manual training equipment will be 
purchased later. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Architect E. W. Arnold, 
488 South Main street, has plans for a boiler 
house, 1-story, 33 x 36 feet. The name of the 
owner has been withheld. 

DETROIT.—The Miller 


had plans drawn for a plant, 
feet, to cost $40,000. 


DETROIT.—The Central Forge Co. is altering and 
building additions to its die shop. The Atlas Iron 
Works has the steel contract. 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co. is 


Lightning Rod Co. has 
2-stories, 75 x 100 


erecting a 2-story addition to its plant. The Daigle 
Iron Works has the steel contract. 
DETROIT.—The Ruhl Malleable Iron Co. is taking 


bids for a plant addition and shipping room, 1-story, 
144 x 232 feet to cost $75,000. 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Pressed Steel Co., 1800 
Mount Elliot avenue, is taking bids for a plant 
addition, 5-stories, 84 x 223 feet. 


DETROIT.—Architect Fred A. Evans, Book build- 
ing, is taking bids for a machine shop tt cost 
$30,000. The name of the owner is being withheld. 


DETROIT.—The Fruehauf Trailer Co., manufacturer 
of automobile trailers, has broken ground for a plant, 
150 x 500 feet. The company recently increased its 
capital to $250,000. A. C. Fruehauf is president. 


DETROIT.—The P. W. W. Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated with $15,000 capital to manufacture tools, 


jigs and fixtures by Anthony Perry, 363 Sherman 
street, 
DETROIT.—The Ex-Celle Tool & Mfg. Co. has 


been incorporated with a $40,000 capital stock to 
do general machine work by N. A. Woodworth, 135 
Leicester court. 


DETROIT.—Esselstyn, Murphy & Hanford, archi- 
tectural engineers, announce that the new differential 
gear and hardening shop of the General Motors Corp., 
will be completed in September. 


DETROIT.—Pians are being prepared by Raseman 
& Freer, 1302 Penobscot building, Detroit, for a 
l-story, 240 x 240-foot plant to be erected on 
Conant avenue for the Swedish Crucible Steel Co. 


DETROIT.—Contracts for the erection of two 
plant additions have been awarded by the Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co., Clarke avenue. One will be 30 x 
300 feet and the other 60 x 120 feet. 
will be $50,000, 

EVART, MICH.—The American Logging Tool Co. 
will enlarge its drop forge plant. 

GRAND HAVEN, MICH.—The Keller Pneumatic 
Tool Co. is reported contemplating a plant addition, 
l-story, 100 x 180 feet. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Kent Foundry Co. 
bas incorporated with a capitalization of $5000 to 
do a general foundry business. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. C. Loosemore and 


Frank Gruetzmacher, formerly, 


The cost , 
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A. A. Brown have purchased the Grand Rapids 
Boiler Works. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Leitelt Iron Works, 
which was recently taken over by a group of em- 
ployes of the company, hes been incorporated for 
$250,000. David C. McKay, identified with the 
works for the past 40 years, has been named the 
new president. 


GREENVILLE, MICH.—The Moore Plow & Imple- 
ment Co., D. H. Moore, president, will build a 
l-story foundry 50 x 80 feet, costing $10,000. 
Charles C. Kawin Co., Chicago, is engineer. 


HOLLAND, MICH.—The pattern shop of the West- 
ern Tool & Machine Co. recently was damaged by 
fire. The loss was estimated at $10,000. 


JACKSON, MICH.—The Jackson Steel Furniture 
Co. recently awarded contracts for a plant addition, 
l-story, 100 x 140 feet, to cost $75,000. 


JACKSON, MICH.—Two new buildings costing $70,- 
000 will be constructed by the Jackson Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. Both buildings will be used for steel - stor- 
age. The smaller will be 60 x 115 feet and the 


larger, 121 x 140 feet. 
LANSING, MICH.—The Michigan Screw Co. will 
build a plant addition, 60 x 236 feet, at a cost 


of about $125,000. 


LANSING, MICH.—The Lansing Body Co., manu- 
facturers of metal motor car bodies, is spending $50,- 
000 in. plant additions, A shop 80 x 100 is under 
construction. 


OWOSSO, MICH.—The Owosso Mfg. Co. is erect- 
ing a machine shop and warehouse, 40 x 140 feet. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—The Pontiac Spring Works is 
rebuilding its plant recently damaged by fire. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—A 60 x 200-foot addition will 
be erected for the Van Auken Machine Co. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—The Standard Parts Co. has 
awarded the contract for 100 x 200-foot steel build- 
ing with tile roof and steel sash and a 2-story office 
building. The 7000 feet of floor space thus obtained 
will be used for general offices, an assembly room, a 
first aid room and a dispensary. 

RIVER ROUGE, MICH.—Henry Ford & Son, High- 
land Park, Detroit are planning to build a 1-story, 
250 x 1700-foot and a 2-gtory, 250 x 400-foot 
addition to its Eagle plant. This plant is to be 
converted into an assembly plant for tractors. 

CHICAGO.—The Pettibone-Mulliken Co., 140 South 
Dearborn street, has let a contract to Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co. for the construction of a steel 
foundry to cost $200,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Economy Machine Products Co., 
August Kopinski, president, 4755 London avenue, is 
planning to build a plant 161 x 205 feet for the 
manufacture of air brushes, screws, tacks and wire. 


CHICAGO.—The Baker Iron & Metal Co., Sixteenth 
and Arnold streets, Chicago Heights, Ill, has been 


organized recently to carry on a scrap business. 
incorporators are C. B. O'Neil, M. J. Atkinson, 


and Frank P. Page. 

CHICAGO.—The Gill Mfg. Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of automobile parts, E. P. Chalfont, president, 
351 West Fiftieth street, will build a plant, the 
first unit of which will cost about $100,000, at 
South Chicago avenue and Jeffery boulevard. 

ELGIN, ILL.—The Van Sicklin Speedmeter Co. 
has been reincorporated under the laws of Delaware 
with $2,500,000 capital. 

MOLINE, ILL.—The Moline Forging & Mfg. Co 
has let a contract for a machine shop. 

PEORIA, ILL.—The capacity of the Holt Mfg. 
Co. will be doubled. Five buildings, which were 
under construction during the war and on which 
work ceased with the signing of the armistice, will 
be completed. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—The National Lock Co. will 
build a 6-siory addition 84 x 284 feet, costing 
$200,000. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Winnebago County Tractor 
Co., capitalized at $150,000, has been chartered to 
manufacture tractors ang do a general foundry and 
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Herringbone Gears Units 





Large steel mills have accorded WUEST Herringbone Gears universal 


recognition for their electric drives, and heavy shaft line drives. 


They have found that these gears are absolutely dependable and eliminate 
all shock, noise and vibration. They reduce upkeep and consumption 
of power. 


| Steel Castings 
| From 1 Pound to 100,000 Pounds 


we WRITE FOR FALK LITERATURE 


| 
The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


PITTSBURGH—W. O. Beyer, 1024 Park Building NEW YORK—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Building DENVER, COLO.—Denver Engineering Works 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNA.—Vulcan Iron Works 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 











Illinois Patten & 
IIL, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 for the manufacture of 
patterns and castings. The incorporators are Richard 
H. Mather, Lawrence C. Trager and A, M. Odegaard. 


ANDERSON, IND.—Consolidation of the Indiana 
Silo Co., this city, and the Star Tractor Co., Find- 
lay, 0., has been completed, and the new company 
will be known as the Indiana Tractor & Silo Co. 
W. M. Swain, Pendiletin, Ind., is president, 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—The Lexington Auto Co. 
recently let contracts for an automobile manufacturing 
plant, 1-story, 100 x 100 feet. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—The Teetor-Hartley Motor 
Co., Hagarstown, Ind., has purchased 10 acres near 
its plant and will erect a building 100 x 1509 feet 
and a 100 x 400-foot structure. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND.—George B. Lambert 
recently let a contract for a machine shop 
$80,000, . 


EAST CHICAGO, IND.—George B. Lambert & 
Co., Railroad avenue and 145 street, expect to 
erect two machine shops costing $80,000. One will 
be l-story, 90 x 176 feet, and the other 2-story, 
52 x 88 feet. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Inland Motor Truck Co., 
capitalized at $10,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture auto trucks by William Lightner, A. R. 
Schultz and Henry J. Graf. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Crown Chair Co. has 
been purchased by local interests and a new com- 
pany will be incorporated with $150,000 capital. 
New machinery and equipment will be installed. 
Edward D. Wemyss is president. 

GREENSBURG, IND.—The United Engineering Co. 
will erect a factory building 50 x 250 feet within 
the next 60 days. Reed & Glaser of Indianapolis 
announce that the company has received an order 
from a London firm for 300) machines of light con- 
struction, 

HAMMOND, IND.—The [allway Motor Car Co. of 
America, Chicago, will build a plant at Hammond, 
100 x 300 feet costing $80,000. 


& Co. 
to cost 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The G. & J. Tire Co. has 
awarded contracts for a power plant. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—The Collapsible Auto Rim Ad- 


justable Tool Mfg. Co., capitalized at $100,000, has 

been chartered to manufacture tools by Dave Yover, 

Paul P. Scharffin and Edward P. Bauman. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—The Dunn Motor Co. has incor- 


porated with a capital stock of $50,000, to manu- 
facture merchandise of metal. Directors are Henry F. 


Dumn, Benjamin D. Aufderheide and George H. 
Ross2bo. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The Equator Manufacturing Co. 
has incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000; 
manufacturing machines, tools and machine accessor- 
jes. Directors are R. C. Berry, Lloyd Beckwith, T. 
H. Endicott, A. T. Potter and M. M. Poole. 


LA PORTE, IND.—The Advance-Rumely Co. will 
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OAKLANDON, IND.—This county plans the erec- 
tion of a 1-story power plant. 

ALLIANCE, 0.—This city contemplates the erection 
of a gas producing plant. 

CANTON, 0.—The Canton Stamping & Enameling 
Co. has awarded a- contract for a 2-story plant, to 
cost about $30,000. 

CANTON, 0.—The United Iron & Metal Co. 
recently was incorporated with $250,000 capital, by 
Charles 8, Weintraub, Gus Deierling, William Beresin, 
Robert «Heller and Abraham E. Levi. 

CINCINNATI.—The Reliable Engine Co., Ports- 
mouth, 0., is reported planning to move its plant 
to this city. 

CLEVELAND.—The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
has a permit to erect a plant addition, 3-stories, 
100 x 179 feet. 

CLEVELAND.—The Collinwood Foundry Co. has 
taken out a permit for the erection of a foundry 
addition, 25 x 42 feet. 

CLEVELAND.—The Neale Products Co., metal 
cleaners, ete., has been incorporated with G. C. 
Hafley, H. T. Hoffman, J. A. Brune and others, 

CLEVELAND.—The Horsey Products Co., motor 
accessories, recently was incorporated with $105,000 
capital, by E. T. Horsey, E. C. Henn, R. F. Henn 
and others. v 

CLEVELAND.—The Martin-Bariss (bo. recently 
awarded a contract for a saw mill and power 
plant, 36 x 165 feet and 55 x 77 feet, to cost 
$100,000, 

CLEVELAND.—The Roto Pneumatic Co. recently 
was incorporated with $100,000 capital, by W. C. 
Sly, R. J. Emerich, R. 0. Bartholomew, E. W. 
Leeper and others. 








KENOGAMI, QUE.—Price Bros. Co. plans the 
construction of a powcr plant here. John Ball is 
manager. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Western Quebec Power 
Co., Ltd, has been incorporated with $1,000,000 
capital by William K. McKeown, Georg: E. Chart, 


Thomas H. Onslow and others. 


THREE RIVERS, QUE.—Plans have been prepared 
and bids will be called shortly for hydroelectric 
development here for the International Paper Co., 
New York. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Dominion Sheet Metal 
Corp, is making preparatio:s for a large addition. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Carr Fastener Co., Boston, 
manufacturers of metal fasteners, etc., completed 
arrangements for the erection of a plant here to 
cost $100,000. 


LONDON, ONT.—Plans are being prepared for a 
warehouse and boiler engine room for Green Swift & 
Co., to cost $30,000. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—The Pedlar People, Ltd., manu- 
facturers of sheet metal products, etc., contemplate 
disposing of their factory and securing a site on 
which to erect a new plant. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—The Great Lakes Dredging & 
Contracting Co., Ltd, has been formed by the 
amalgamation of the Great Lakes Dredging Co., Ltd, 
and the Thunder Bay Contracting Co. The directors 
are Michael J. O’Brien, Lawrence T. Martin, Joseph 
L. Murray, all of Renfrew, Ont. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Jefferson Glass Co. has let 
the general contract for an addition. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Willys-Overland Co. has 
awarded the general contract for an addition. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Steel & Radiation, Lid, is 


Business in Canada 
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CLEVELAND.—The Puley Die 


Casting Co. has 


been chartered with $10,000 capital, by G. B 
Puley, G. A. Campbell, Harry E. Johnson, Arline 
Puley and G. H. Campbell, 

ELYRIA, 0.—The Garford Engineering Co. is 
reported contemplating the erection of an _ electric 
, foundry. 

KENT, 0.—The Mason Tire & MRubber Co., 
Leader-News building, Cleveland, is having plans 


drawn for a 1-story steam power plant. 

NEW FRANKLIN, 0.—The New Franklin Electric 
Lighting Co. has been incorporated with $2500 capi- 
tal, by 0. C. Bates, Arthur Crowl and others. 

RAVENNA, 0.—The 
has awarded a contract for a plant, 
160 feet, to cost $20,000. 

SPRINGFIELD, 0.—The American Radiator Co. is 
taking bids for a machine shop, l-story, 50 x 50 
fect, to cost $12,000. 


WELLINGTON, 0.—The Sterling Foundry Co. has 
been incorporated with $150,000 capital, by R. E. 
Clisby and othets. 


ASHLAND, KY.—R. Dysard, mayor, has taken 
bids for a pumping station and filtration plant here. 


Ring Co. 
60 x 


Perfection Piston 
]-story, 


Address Alboard & Burdick, 1417 Hartford building, 
Chicago. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Dow Wire & Iron Works 


hes awarded contracts for remodeling its plant. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—B. F. Avery & Sons is taking 
bids for a harvester plant and shear shop, 100 x 
322 feet and 100 x 120 feet, to cost $200,000. 


FAIRMOUNT, W. VA.—The West Virginia Metal 
Products Co. is reported having plans drawn for a 
brcss and copper plant. 








having plans drawn for the conversion of a factory 


building into a foundry. 
TORONTO, ONT.—The National Conduit Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture conduits, etc., 


with $100,000 capital, by John A. Kent, room 43, 
44 King street west; Maxwell C. Purvis, Guy M 
Jarvis and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Steering Wheel 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated with $150,000 
capital te manufacture automobile accessories, etc., 
by Charles W. Livingston, room 301, 157 Bay 


street; Mark 

TORONTO, ONT.—The W. C. 
Lid., has been incorporated with 
to carry on business as iron and brass founders, 
by William C. Hunt, 59 Paton road; Ambrose A. 
Crocker, 322 Symington avenue, and others. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT.—The Canadian Products, 
Ltd., has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Alexander Leslie, John E Laughlin, Hugh L. 
McDowell and others for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing auto trucks, tractors, farm implements, machin- 
ery, ete. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT.—The American Auto Trim 
ming Co. has been incorporated with $500,000 capital 
to manufacture accessories, etc., by Benjamin Got 
fredson, Frank H. Joyce, Mark H. Coleman of 
Detroit, Water G. Bartlet of Windsor, Ont., and 
others. The company will build a plant. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Tenders for the building of 
the Walkerville sewage pumping station will be 
received until August 12, by the Essex border 
Utilities commission, room 14, Victoria block. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—The Dominion Tractors, Ltd., 
has been incorporated with $500,000 capital by 
George N. Hickey, Elmer E. Theis, both of Detroit; 
Ernest 8S. Wigle, William Horne of Windsor and 
others. 


Devlin, James Parker and others. 


Hunt Mfg. Co., 
$40,000 capital, 
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Cut Special Tool Expense 


This No. 4 Universal operating at the Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, was 
quickly tooled from the stock of Warner & Swasey standard tools to finish this 
odd shaped piece. You see here how the tools are designed to complete as many 
of the operations as feasible at one feed of the turret. This concentration means 


maximum output. 


With W & S Standard Tools from Stock 


Buy these machines, select your 
tools from the Small Tool Cata- 
log and get a flying“start without 
the costly delay of {designing and 
making special tools that can be 
used for only one job. Our En- 
gineers work with you in the 
selection of the best machine and 
tooling for your work. Result— 


Profit and Satisfaction. 


Write for a catalog 
Turret Lathes and Screw Machines from 5" x 4" to 414" x 44". 
Maximum Swing 21)". 


THE WARNER & SWASEY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


TURRET LATHES—TURRET SCREW MACHINES—BRASS WORKING MACHINE TOOLS 


NEW ” YORK Office —Singer Bidg. Boston Office—Oliver Bidg. Buffalo Office—lroquois Bidg. 
troit Office—Ford Bidg. y $—— Office and Show Room—6/8-622 Washingnen Bivd. 

FOREIGN AGENTS: Chas. Churchill & Co, Ltd, London, Birmi Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Glasgow. Allied 

Company, Paris, Turin, Barcelona, Zurich and and Brussels. Stokvis & Zonen, terdam. Wilhelm Sonessen Co., Malmo, Copenhagen. ok a, and 

Stoc . Yamatake & Co., Tokio. Benson Bros., S sete ond Sewn A. Asher Smith, Sydney. A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Lid., Toronto, 

St. John, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Williams & Wilson, Ltd., Montreal. 
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Standard Sizes Standard Sizes 
Iron Ores , Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28 ancf Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches 
¢ 0 inches ide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inche Lengths—-72-84-96-120 and 144 inches 
PO ca tem ag Lower Lake a 45 long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 in addition to th Extras for width and length to be added 
Mesdbi "Bessemer oe har ela 620 foregoing, 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 inche: 
op a al Ee a SR Tubular Goods 
Mecabl non-Bess., 51% iron......,....... 5.55 mors — = Steel Pipe 
O Galvanized and Long Terne Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carload 
Manganese re Ditterentias for gage, per 100 pounds. — STARDARD WEIGHT 
Brazilicn, 45 to 50 per cent, cif. Atlantic aa SS ssapgesesiend se snes +opaneranes +50: . ech Gals 
ports, 60 to 65 cents per 4 NO. Sec sceses Ssscescoecesesvssevess I = \, yy and OE ee 50% 24 
Indian, #5 to 50 per cent, cif. Atlantic - — (enrbends) occ ccceceveces - ape ain IRC =~ 40 
poner Roe 95-9600 Serf to Since. Btls 
8 Beces 0 Caer Siege ae 50% 38 
EER BOBS”. cdstvionsbntedadersss coi SLR A REESE -- SS 4! 
ET RS cl ee ES i —G0c§ f tO Ld-inch..........0-ee0e- 50% 3 
ote Nos. MAG «a Sameer e ieee veto case 1.00 14 ee ste te ee ee ene eees 41 zs 
3.33¢ Standard Sizes Mt BGM oscoccedeasecceoes d5% 
| 3.60¢ Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24,526, 28, gg FF ecaaees 
| 3.37¢ 30 and 36 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 wd 120 1 to 38-inch 551 42 
“— ue —¢" siictech tank te obbed ROM "Cltcctckcccccliccavecs Om 8688 
. ras for w eng 0 a . Lap Weld 7 
3.595¢ S on 4 
3.45¢ ek: . Cb. Ge oc bal no s0ene coe 1% ) 
| 8.40e Freight Rates, Pig Iron ae 
| 3.37¢ Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: > > and %-inch............ 16% 4 
oats mae ee LK te lib-inh...........0-.. 66% 43 
3.88¢ Ap sn Saeko cccdkes Sede 56% 44 
3.60¢ = Lap Weld 4 
3.62¢ _ oe raees dateceteutoiadm fr a 
3.447c «72 BERT cs scecccseccess . 
8.48¢ oe - 00 GoatGe. . «483 ok c¥ dw eeced 50% 39 
3.50¢ 7 1 nD. oshttnetase shes 06 46% 33 
| 3.54¢ ’ ee nis dacs shiece 41% 28 
3.695¢ New England (rail)................ 3.90 DOUBLE EXTRA’ STRONG PLAIN 
3.72¢ New York and Brooklyn (rail)....... 3.90 Butt Weld ie - 
3.37¢ Virginia furnaces to: 4% -inch tee e eee een eeeeeeeeenne 42 2 32 
| 3.70¢ ND 2 6 bu gdenc ean cadecsedus $4.10 * R RS oat teneeeeeeeerees th 35 
| § me 74 -e~ 
3.55¢ NL ci cea has cued eh sare 4.70 inch......+... reee 47% 37 
_ 3.48¢ Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark....... 4.40 ‘ Lap Weld ' 
| 3.75¢ Birmingham, Ala., to: omen Coe erecessessceseseces 40% 31 
3.67e ig ety 2 RE $8.00 2% to d-inch.......-..-++0-s 42% 33 
| 3.63¢ Se ee 3.60 4% to G-inch.........-.++005- 41% 32 
3.70¢ eit Soto | erates 5.00 © WP Se a ae betirngeéeseccce 36% 23 
8.74¢ S&P eee say 5.00 s 
| 3.895¢ oe cecedescecce 3.30 . Wrought Iron Pipe 
| 3.67 to 3.92c¢ Minneapolis, St.» Paul............... 7.30 Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
| .5Te AED “cawcccccecouccubescgevs Ute THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
| 3.90¢ PEED” co ccccccospecccceseccsios 6.50 Butt Weld 
3.638¢ SET file anba ccae¥es biedes cod 5.70 Black Gals 
| oo Bt “nord eee eee eee : . / RE ee 191 2% 
ne oe) ee) eee eee eee ee ee ee « ee Se ee 30% slg 
3.80¢ Chicago to: NS canbe hawt ace anaaeds 34% 644 
| 4.85¢ PC LL sabe 60dnbWO%edes coes $3.50 Fs . 1% a ee soit sit 
4.65¢ Minneapolis, St. Paul.............+:. 2.50 Lap Weld 
} 4.64¢ tt ch note udWads.ce0osese6 es .60 AL. ene aD 32% 18% 
<c8e EEE. Sos cdddbdecevevctqes ae ro 2 ie 8 34% 21% 
‘ iD 2+ esedde th dan tdb tab dae babe. . Tae Meee. es 31% 18% 
4.53¢ DLP -casceenscottaadeacevetie 1.90 PLUGGED AND REAMED 
5.62¢ Ironton and Jackson, 0., to: Two points less than above 
5.50¢ Dh pice ddne senhebedeks’ 6904 $3.80 EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
} No. 28 black sheets, : 4.60¢ BEE? “oP 3esTeeneRS neers 6+ os = Butt Weld 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston . 5.90¢ hivenel ce i Shs Sn cebebotoctesst 28% 11% 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati. . 4.93¢ Detroit .......eeeereeeeceeeeceees 2.60 1 PRUE FAL POG OES 3% 203 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit ... 5.58¢ Indianapolis .......++0+sseeeeeeees 2.30 Fe 6 RO cate ne chee cue th 24% 
| No 3 ioe sheets, St. Louis. . 5.695c Minneapolis, St. Paul............... 5.70 Lap Weld . 
| No. 28 sheets, St. Paul.. 5.845¢ . es Oe) ey ee 33% 20% 
} No. 28 Diack sheets, Buffalo ... 5.70¢ Freight Rates, Finished Re eR pooyehpEhes: 35% 23% 
me as - — Coles 2° Sete Material OU MRM, con occ dcsccces 4% 22 
0. .* + , DG caecestdeccccess 264 14} 
} No. 28 galv. sheets, Boston .... 7.10¢ Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibe. to: 9 and 1%-inch................ 21% 9% 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland .. 5.95¢ BOW TOUR coco ccccccccseccces 27.0 cents DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati. . 6.28¢ Philadelphia o¢e nce (neds Ons ex 24.5 cents Butt Weld 
No. 28 galvy. sheets, Detroit . 6.93¢ EE, occases ue tccevcescees 30.0 cents Black Galv 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo ... 7.05¢ i eee een rey or 0% 8% 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis... 7.045¢ Baltimore .......++eeeeeseeees 23.0 cents va DUO pn Nocdacass-. 25% 13% 
ay pe OR pa ata 4.70¢ DEN: higes ctbssve cade be 6 17.0 cents Lap Weld 
Te oe céaceceeues 4.03¢ Cincinnati) 2... eceeeeceees 23.0 cents A Ac th tree chsveadevcde. 20% 8% 
ME “Srcccescveccece 4.70¢ eT eee 27.0 cents Bs MN os scccesvedadeha 22 13% 
PG SEE 6 Seccccocconene 4.03¢ Minneapo woo snsodons tasgoes ns re —_ I ee 21% 12% 
oe Vee OT! Ul ge ge RR: GD Os Baas ves .5 cen 
PRI ARE 1.09 
| Sheet Schedule DeOWet as eeeseeeeseeess $1 Lapweld Boiler Tubes 
‘ sch swe kaseb tyes evecs 33.5 cents 
New Orleans 38.5 Discounts off manufacturers’ standard list, in 
| Black Sennen” $5059" 7ap0*9<She- H cents carloads; less ae 4 -_ less. 
NED oc cuitele odin acc Sule he 5 cents 
| Pacific coast (all rail)......... $1.25 tee 
| ke Differentials for gage, per 100 wae Pacific coast (tin plate)........ 1.25 So | “CSR ne 19 
eeeee COO e ee eeereeseeeees 2%- ae 
Sid she ih< dilthEincesysecnbece +10¢ 
eee Ge EME SL kb Nadbicccccocecece 30% 
oe appl e macbgeabtbaanetia — Blue Annealed 3% te ibme.............. verte OOH 
Nos. 25-26 °/...: he ee —10e Differential for gage per 100 pounds ' Tron 
PORE Oa ip OO —lBe Nos. S amd beavier 2... ccccccccccccse ae) nn 22 spebbachabice sececeusés +20 
I Ria ia a ri os a —20c Nos. 9 and 10 (carloads) ........... i MRM oAuccs q0bbs<oves sede +10 1 
Nos. NR Eee ot ee ak ata LE AD, Sn BD. bccccodens ctauue tsese 2 Sy tiscbtieds covveeseus + 1 
tS sc cCiGEUbsctccostcicesece co — fe SS F&F Fen oe ee Ee 1 Ee AER cco awasvsecs cuddcses -~1% 
PEE Mi eh a Oeenbcn cc Gauss vecece icy og Re RRR EI tE et i I OC 16 
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Electric (s Steels 
| 








SILICO-CHROME MANGANESE 
SPRING STEEL ROLLED BILLETS 





DIE BLOCKS 
PISTON RODS 


FORGED AND HEAT TREATED 

















FORGED CAR AXLES 
Heat Treated 
Superior Properties 


Write for data 


HAMMERED TOOL STEEL BARS 
BEARING STEELS 


GENERAL STEEL COMPANY | 
Public Service Building MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 


> DETROIT REPRESENTATIVE: D. J. Crowley, 832 Dime Bank Building 
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Steel Works Scrap YARD WROUGHT Sesetent Mil te hcdents catnces 16.50 to 17.50 
Grecs Tens Delivered to Consumer Easter Pennsylvania, No, 1.....$22.00t0 28.00 Chiengo 100 277722222722222222 TEGO 8 ikbo 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 1 
Pittsburgh $21.00 to 21.50 —_ ne STEEL CAR AXLES 
lll SR 21.00 to 21.50 New York, long (dealers’ price). .$18.00 to 18.50... - ne 
‘hicago Senne ee eee tee e¢e : a New York, special.............. 16.00 to 16.50 its! OE tied ett eth en skew $26.00 to 27.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 19.50 to 20.50 Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 32.00 
Aa bebivehavénec wee v owl 21.00 to 21.25 BUSHELING DD SecabhetdVedne+sons oe 84 00 to 35.00 
tt “ono deavedes cocecraks 20.50 to 21.00 Chicago, No. 1..........0.000. 5 SS ip Creer x 31.50 to 32.00 
Buffalo RedalaRtiidy's ¢ 600 dab attwred 19.00 to 20.00 Chicago, No. 2..........cceee- 15.50 to 16.00 A ities ie hee epee wy esos 28.00 to 29.00 
New York (dealers’ prices)...... 15.35 to 16.50 Cleveland, No. 1............:... a! eS Err .» 31.50 to 32.00 
New pesesecanaens BEUbeeee Chit. Be. S......cccccccccce 16.00 to 16.50 New York (dealers’ price)....... 21.25 to 22.25 
SE Mi cliduiliedcocencedal 18.00 to 18.50 St. Louis, No. 1.............-- 20.50 to 21.00 Birmingham .................:- 20.00 to 22.00 
Birmingham ............-se0005 19.00 to 21.00 Buffalo, No. 1.........+seeeeee 16.50 to 17.00 Boston (dealers) ........0..00. 25.00 to 26.00 
th sheen gaeh.db ese ou oe 21.00 to 21.50 Cincinnati, No. 1............. 15.00 to 15.50 
ee SED. “dc oak xe tnencat 16.50 to 17.50 astern Pennsylvania, No. 1..... 15.00 to 16.00 SHAFTING 
BUNDLED SHEETS MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS ~ag 2 os exteme aed cavacsns 26 00 to 28.00 
ee Rs  Nicadsnceyscssecees $16.00 to 16.50 Pittsburgh .................005 $14.00to14.50 St Louis ...... bP pa pessocceres os 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 15.00 to 16.00 Chicago .............0cceeeeee 10.50 to 11.00 od York (dealers’ price)........ 31.00 to 23.00 
nN. Jon CuWidecbe +e catese 16.00 to 16.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 14.00 to 15.00 i ee 9.00 to 30.00 
po Bvvavosncecvedips geet A a. to 15.00 astern Pennsylvania (blast furn.) 12.00 to 13.00 I F d 
ROD. cae ce coaccedteccaneses EE SEE “a ccgen cgeatsecccccpes 12.00 to 12.50 
| itt MEU Aebthindg utile gaas 600¢enne ern Me” “ces oo Sou dete ec octeees 12.00 to 12.50 ron roundry Scrap 
New York (dealers’ ee 10.00 to 10.50 ivered Consumer 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT St. Louis " : =) . ae a eee is 12.50 d 13.00 a * 
Chicago | ek DRaiauaGias-a4niae.s $23.50 to 24.00  Cimeinnati .............00ceeees 8.00 to 8.50 CAR WHEELS 
CROUUEENE sis cicccccccccnccccees 23.50 to 24.50 Birmingham ................05. 10.00 to 11.00 pittsburgh, iron .............. 24 25.00 
Boston (Dealers) ...........-. RE MEE alinnehonssc0esedeecenc 13.75 to 14.00 Pittsburgh, aad tapaces dep — 4 to 23-00 
St. bp alates deocesecdaus 22.50 to 23.00 Boston (dealers) .............. 9.50 to 10.50 Chicago, iron ................- 24.50 to 25.00 
CD | int das tes cceccusee 18.00 to 20.00 Boston (blast furnace) (dealers).. 7.50 to 8.0@ astern Pennsylvania, iron........ 24.50 to 25.00 
| CEE. Wad ocdSdhescdcncaséne 18.00 to 18.50 Co. sce poncan 22.75 to 23.00 
= CAST IRON BORINGS - ‘ on 
| STOVE PLATE en ee ee $15.59 to 16.00 a 9 gi OR a oes 
SING bd dxke penctenceeesd CIR BRR a ecncsncencscensdees’ $9.500014.00 Siete gen’ °° Sean 00 99.68 
SE, “Wd ddubwbecscccccesess sve 25.00 to 25.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 14.50 to 15.00 Birmingham, tram car........... 20.00 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 20.00 to 21.00 Cleveland ........ccecccceccces 15.2510 15.65 Boston ........scescocccccrrrs 28.00 to 24.00 
i GUND So ceescncstccccencess STS SS Se ee ee ee 12.5010 13.00 (Cincinnati .......cccccccccccce 20.50 to 21.00 
Pn ah dilind vcccescose cvs a ED ED .nsindn cccce caceneeescees 13.50 to 14.00 
| ae duades gaanccceressevons pred to 22.50 New York (dealers’ price)....... 11.50 te 12.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
De MOEEDs Kccccccscceses Se ts GUND, osc cc cc ceccccd cuecce 10.00 to 10.50 ‘ 
c Tested sccusasesseteas 16.00 to 16.50 Birmingham <2... 2.22226, YUE +p. -p tet 
Birmingham .........0eseeeeees 19.00 to 21.00 ValleyS: .....-.-.-200eeeeeeeere 26.10 te 20.00) Gee Beet oma" ** 95:00 to 26.00 
} Boston (consumers) .......... -+ 17.50 t0 18.00 Boston (dealers) ...........++. 9.50 to 10.50 Ciceland, cupola... 9300 te 28.60 
LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston (blast furnace).......... 8.00 to 8.50 New York, cupola (dealers’ price). 21.00 to 22.00 
| Pittsburgh, billet and bloom crops..$24.00 to 25.00 IRON AXLES Cincinnati, No. 1, cupola........ 22.00 to 22.50 
Chtcage, billet and atoe eps. os =~ to 25.00 Pittsburgh $30.00 to 81.00 a —_ soaendocneses ape to oh 
ern Penn. (guaran Pa vanes ie sk 7 : St. a, des beebeoe’ 26.50 to 27.00 
ee Cage ree aR ee "2 28.50 to 24.00 GUEABO n-ne eee w even ene 83.00 10 34.00 ‘&:° Louis, agricultural.....-....- 25.50 to 26.00 
eg ee covseseees SemnREEE TERED Sscatecesensoses cooeess 24.50 to 25.00 
SMGVELING STEEL «RS RVUERED cece csccrcrccccces ace Se . ME’ cg ceecu na Seblacce ofthe’ 26.00 to 27.00 
Chicago $20.00 to 20.50 tt. w55466b0060e00e0 8006 34.00 to 34.50 Valleys 23.00 to 23.50 
gy OR eta a la aa 19.50 red 90.00 BUMBIO ..- seer erereereeereeees 28.00 to 29.00 See Stesecessaesuacesse rece a hens 
i re toe ee re ee eh eg C80 ee , . DT (<¢esneeeeseensdeces 4 26.50 to 27.00 HEAVY CAST 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS IRON RAILS New York (deslers’ price)....... $20.50 to 21.50 
SD ase bs Saket scdks baecr $21.50 to 22.00 4k On K 
Chicago 23.00 to 33 Re el EOE AOD ASS ME $24.50 to 25.50 Buffalo .......cscceeeesecsenes 21.00 to 22.00 
= a A AA eee cane _ abe = Ole 2 Sy Bee 27.00 to 28.00 Pittsburgh Pond dda dle dine ode 21 00 to 21.50 
| ty Fy see aan arenseess : . a eer re 23.50 to 24.00 Cleveland ...........0..seeeees 18.50 to 19.00 
BALED SHEETS DE scheuccendsvadsuntecades 24.00 to 25.00 Boston ...... 0. ceeeeeeecnccees 19.00 to 19.50 
Pittsburgh RU Mb ddes bil on $19.00 to 20.00 Dt cueeeneecesaetaenee be 24.00 to 24.50 MALLEABLE 
CD Sp dogescduedeewee sco ee 16.00 to 16.50 PIPES AND FLUES Pittsburgh, railroad ............ $19.00 to 20.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS eee aha wils adewa ce 4 $18.50 to 19.00 Pittsburgh, agricultural .......... 18.00 to 19.00 
Gee dic cbeibiee $21.00 to 21.50 Tel oe ee de ee a es 19.00 to 19.50 Ce Ce 23.50 to 24.00 
i MA fr ok 21.00 to 21.50 ee MONEE vec ccoqeysbweseeteus 18.50 to 19.00 Chicago, agricultural ........... 21.50 to 22.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania o> Seeegees 19.50 to 20.50 Ce. coacec dcdcdc. eietdGet 15.00 to 15.50 Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad.... 20.00 to 21.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT & 6 Sallie: xg Cleveland, agricultural "2222.22.22. 19-00 to 19.0 
— a Oe eee ’ RID. cccccevccedecsvcscconge 23.00 to 23.5 cee OU” eee 20.00 to 20.50 
ot oe . ee - Pod = . = Cleveland ........... J 19,50 to 20.50 §t. Louis, agricultural........... 19.50 to 20.00 
gp Ba tie A land . Sane Ovsawe oe 2%) to 20.50 (Cincinnati, railrnad ............ 15.00 to 15.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL New Jersey points.............. 17.75 to 18.25 (ineinnati, agricultural .......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Ch ee ery eee aa $23.00 to 24.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ............ ee es 19.50 to 20.50 
St WO, ae Po ee ee . 21.50 to 22.00 FORGE ©. 1SHINGS SD ? SA dachildes cdeedoececce 19.00 to 20.00 
Cleveland, large ............+:. $16.00 to 16.50 4 
— ae ap Cleveland, small _.... ......... 19.00 to 19.50 Miscellaneous Scrap 
Gross Tons ivered Consumer Sn TD. “.<caveeeesebeecas 18.50 to 19.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT Boston | (dealers) .........-++ 10.00 to 10.50 oe ae Tees © Came 
Ee occ ncccecces $22.00 to 22.50 : JRGE SCRAP 
We oc ec ceecces 21.00 to 21.50 ¢ 99 * GERCLAINS GANS 
nr is. ocuOcascscud cat be ape $22.00 to 22.50 5 feet and over 
i ee a xn ong a oe c'ag 23.50 to 24.00 Pemmen ; * 
Chicago, No. 2 22 00 to 22.50 Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 14.50 to 15.50 ‘ ‘ es 
Bastera Ponnarivania, No, i...... 31.00 to 28.00 ASEH TANS AND VRRNDOND SP anit == 274 %- +. TERE 
De Besbavacchanachec 24.00 to 24.50 DD . \anenerorecdasecsreeans $30.00 to 31.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ............ Nominal 
= —_ os : ee I OE as Dale aie ale wwii ea 25.50 t0 26.00 (Cleveland .......ccccccccccccce 26.00 to 27.00 
Belli eke daeete ae ANGLE BARS—IRON tine oe Less: 15.00 to 16.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1............. ee en Pee CR ae ee $28.00 to 28.50 Boston (dealers) .°............ 18.00 to 18.50 
Simingeen, aE pettassese se 15,00 to 17.00 St. Louis ...............ceeee SU 0 NGS rn hoo se teceeee ' 
ew Oo. 1 (dealers’ price). 22.00 to 22.50 
Boston (dealers) .............. 19.00t019.50 Iron and Steel Works Scrap ae ee 
WROUGHT PIPE FRE Se eee $25.50 to 26.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $21.75 to 22.25 Gross Tens Delivered to Consumer eer Reena 21.50 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, . 13.00 to 14.00 AXLE TURNINGS 
Bufalo prerereccrnrets +++ 17-80 to 18.00 Pittsburgh... ++. ..-.0+0+. $16.00 to 17.00 BOILER PUNCHINGS ; 
ew Goalers) ... 2c. eeeeees -50 to 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvania, iron........ a $26.00 to 27.00 
Boston (dealers) .............. 14.5010 15.00 Boston (dealers) ........... t.. 9.5010 10.00 astern Pennsylvania ........... 23.00 to 24.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydraulically 
compressed bundle. 


Thus less storage space is required—under roof to prevent 
loss from corrosion; and because of greater car tonnage 
under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% ° 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 


LOGEMANN 2238 PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated expe- 
rience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses 
now in use. 


They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 

Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 








A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 





3126 Burleigh Street 


Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 





Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 














number of tables, including decimal equiva- 
cutting speeds, weights of round bars of high 
carbon steel, and other data of interest 
to engineers and plant executives. 


HOSE COUPLING.—A newly designed hose coupling 
is described and illustrated in a folder being cireu- 
lated by the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago. This coupling can be disconnected instantly by 
a straight pull on the knurled sliding sleeves. The 
bevel jaws and locking shoulders are heavy, with 
large bearing surfaces, and according to the folder, 


cannot break, jar or work loose. The folder also 
describes a clamp, designed especially for hose 
couplings. 

STEAM SHOVELS.—The Osgood Co., Marion, 0., 


recently issued a large 32-page illustrated booklct, 
in which steam shovels, cranes, clamshell outfits and 
dredges, are described and illustrated. The shovels 
illustrated embody late features in steam shovel con- 
struction, such as steel gears, with machine cut 
teeth; manganese racks and pinions for dipoer 
handle; cast steel swinging circle; large boiler and 
water tanks; steam hoisting friction and by-pass 
throttle. The illustrations, of which there are many, 
give the reader a comprehensive idea of the shovels, 
dredges and other equipment described. Many of the 
cuts show the shovels, etc., actually at work. 


RELIEVING MACHINE.—A hack high-powered uni- 
versal relieving machine is described and illustrated 
in a 4-page folder being distributed by the Ameri- 
can Machine Tool Engineering Works, Chicago. It 
is a high production machine upon which hobs of 
straight or spiral gash, form cutters, counter-bores, 
face form cutters, taps and threading dies can be 
made. A side relieving attachment is supplied, which 
can be attached or removed at will. In this machine 
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with capacities from two quarts per min- 
to more than 150 gallons per minute. 


SEE 


is augmented by views of the p'ants, including the 
interior of the pattern shop, the foundries, the 
open-hearth furnaces at the Attica plant, the labor- 
atory and other departments. The latter part of the 


book is devoted to a description of castings made 
by the companies. 
OIL BURNERS.—Oil fuel burning installations 


for marine and land boilers are described and illus- 


trated in a loose-leaf catalog of 44 pages, being 
cirevlated by J. Samuel White & Co. Lid, 28 
Victoria street, London, England. The first part of 


the booklet is devoted to a general outline of oil 
fuel burning equipment. These installations can be 
arranged to suit coal or wood fired boilers at present 
in use, for either land or marine service. To illus- 
trate the system described in the booklet, 12 plates, 
the most of them line drawings, are presented. Part 
of the booklet is devoted to oil fuels, and the 
latter part of the catalog contains {llustrations of 
British naval vessels, which are equipped with these 
installations. The booklet is printed on heavy stock 








taken in 


testifies to 


and its appearance the pains 


its prep-ration. 


MINE EQUIPMENT.—An 8-page, 
booklet has been published by the 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, in which reference 
mine-duty apparatus installed in the plant 
St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. at St. Francois, 
Mo., is made. This includes a detailed description 
of handling the ore from the three levels of the 
mine until it is ready for shipment. Special em- 
phasis is laid on the hoist and conveying machinery 
and the automatic control and safety apparatus with 
which this machinery is equipped. [Illustrations show 
the mine holst panel, master switches, limit switches, 
overspeed governors and electrically operated brakes 
as well as the automatic starters for the crushers 
and conveyors. The starters are controlled from 
push button stations and the speed of the conveyors 
and crusher is governed by armature regulators. The 
front and back covers of the booklet display a view 
of the buildings above the mine. 


8% «x 11-inch 
Cutler-Hammer 
to the 
of the 





Opportunities Abroad 


Requests for information should be forwarded to district or co-operative office in your district, of the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Separate sheet and be accompanied by the opportunity 


Commerce. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York, 734 Customhouce; Boston, 1801 


402 Third Nat'l Bank; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank; Seattle, 


Each request should be on a 
number 
Customhouse; Chicago, 504 Federal bid:.; St. Lou's, 


Henry bidg.; 


San Francisco, 307 Customhous: 
CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES 


Cleveland, Chamber of Commerce; Cincinnati, 


Chamber of Commerce; Los Angeles, Chamber of Com- 


merce; Philadelphia, Chamber of Commerce; Portland, Oreg. Chamber of Commerce; 
Dayton, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce; Pittsburgh, Chamber of Commerce 





iron ond steel cable, steamship 


The purchase of 
supplies and kindred lines, are desired by a firm in 


Norway. Opportunity No. 30146. 


A commission agent in Guatemala wishes to repre- 
sent manufacturers of various materials, including 
barbed wire. Correspondence should be in Spanish. 
Opportunity No. 30148. 


The purchase of German silver, nickel, copper, 
brass, tin, ingots in sheets, tubes, scrap, etc., iron 
sheets for all purposes, and dynamos, galvanized 
and tin plates, is desired by a firm in Switzerland. 
Opportunity No. 30149. 

A firm in Norway wishes to purchase drawn copper 
tubes. Opportunity No. 30150. 

Transmission machinery for mining use, cables, 
wheelbarrows, mining cars, mining tools, pumps, 
compresses, punching machines, metal. sheets, , metal 
construction material, are required by a firm in 
Spain. Opportunity No. 30151. 

The purchase of lawn mowers, clothes wringers, 
carpet sweepers, spoons, knives, forks, metal choppers, 
electrical material, ete., is desired by a firm in 
Denmark. Opportunity No. 30154. 

The representative of a firm in Sweden, at present 
in this country, desires to secure an agency for 
the sale in Scandinavia of boring, milling, and 
drilling machinery, shipyard machinery, locomotive 
building machinery, and tools of all kinds. Oppor- 
tunity No. 30063. . 

A party in France desires an agency for the sale 
of electrical, sanitary and plumbing material. Cor- 
respondence should be in French. Opportunity No. 
30064. 

A mechanical engineer of the State railways of 
Finland is in this country and desires to purchase 
ear and locomotive repairing machinery, tools, equp- 
ment, ete. Opportuity No. 30065. 
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The purchase of steel tubes, 2 inches and 2% 
inches in diameter, in quantities of 100 tubes, are 
desired by a firm in Portugal. Correspondence should 
be in Portuguese. Opportunity No. 30067. 


The purchase and agency is desired by a firm 
in Belgium for the sale of electrical appliances, 
wrought iron and steel tubes, malleable iron fittings, 
gun .metal and brass fittings for gas, water and 
steam; copper and brass wire, sheets, bars, rods, 
merchant iron, steel bars, plates and sheets, tin 
plates of all sizes, ete. Opportunity No. 30069. 


A company in England is in the market for smal) 
grooved rolied iron bars in sizes No. 2 full, to be 
used in the manufacture of brass cased round stair 
rods. The amount used by this company averages 
5 tons a week in assorted sizes. Opportunity No. 
30070. 


An exclusive agency is desired by a firm in Spain 
for the sale of automobile lighting generators, starting 
motors and magnetos. Opportunity No. 30071. 


A party from Gibraltar, in this country, desires 
to secure an agency for the sale of food products, 
motor cars and trucks, hardware, tools, typewriters, 
ete. Opportunity No. 30072. 


The purchase and agency for the sale of paper 
machinery, printing presses, automatic machines for 
cutting paper, ete., are desired by a man in 
Czechoslovakia. Opportunity No, 30075, 


The purchase or agency for the sale of rolled 
steel, iron and tin is desired by a firm in Belgium. 
Opportunity No. 30081. 


A party in Norway desires to represent American 
firms in the sale of building materials, including 
soft copper .sheets, galvanized, corrugated and plain 
sheets, sanitary appliances, iron goods, ete. Oppor- 
tunity No. 30108. 








